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FRAGMENTS or MINUTES 

o If 

ESSAYS. 

LIL 

IF you improve in your own thoughts the hints 
difpcrfed in the precedent reflexions, you; 
whofe good underftanding is undebauched by 
metaphyfics, will fee very evidently the truth of 
thefc two propofitions. Firfl:, that, fuppofmg the 
world we inhabit to be a fcene of as many evils^ 
as It is rcprefcnted to be, the arguments drawn 
from thence againft the wifdom^ or power, or 
goodnefs of God, are inconclufive. God is the 
creator and governor of the uftivcrfe, not of this 
world alone, a fmall, and^ probably, a very in«> 
confiderable part of it : fo that, if there was really 
more evil than good in this part, it would conclude 
nothing againft the whole, wherein there might 
be dill much more good than evil, nor, conie- 
quently, againft the divine attributes. Secondly^ 
that there *^is even in this world fo much more 
good than evil, arid the general ftate of mankind 
is fo happy in i^^ that the exaggerated defcriptions 
of a fuppofed contrary ftate would make no im- 
preillon againft thefe attributes, .if men had not 
been indMc<ed to think moft abfurdly tl>at God 
Vol. V. ' B \ could 
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could have no good reafon for creating them, but 
that cf cornmyoiCAting bappiwfe to tTjeoi,. and 
happincfs fuch as they would have, happinefs 
without alloy. The accuiation brought againft 
the goodnefs of God is founded,' therefore, on 
a ff^fe reprefentatioQ, and an arbitrary Ajppoficion. 
Modern philofopbtrs are mGre to be blamed oa 
this account, than the antients. They have a 
nobler view of the imm^nfe univerfe. They know 
that this planet is a part of it. How then can 
they afluine that this part was made for one 
fpecie3 of the animals it produces, rather th»|i 
for the whole fyftem ? Divines are ftill more to 
lie blamed, than mere philofophers. A confede-* 
racy with atheifts becomes ill the prpfeiS>rs of 
theifm, and, kfs than any, thoie who pretend to 
teach it. No matter: they perfift^ and, having 
don^ their befl; in concert with their allies, to de- 
ftroy the belief of the goodnefs of God, they en-r 
deavour to deftroy that of his juftic^, which is a 
further article of their alliance. I have faid al- 
ready, that, left the bare exiilence of phyfical and 
moral evil ffaouid not afford the atheifts color 
enough to deny the being of God, nor the di- 
vines a fuffiqient foundation to treO: an heaven 
^nd an hell, ihey proceed to confider thefe evils 
Relatively to the diftribution of them, and they 
pronounce this diftribution unjuft. Their decla-r 
mations are heard on this fubjedt with a doubU 
advantage, the partiality of love, and the preju- 
dice of averfion. Men are apt to pafs eafily^ and 
iiiently, over the good, and complain loudly o^ 
I the 
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the evil by which they are afFcdtcd in their own 
perfonSy or in thte perfon^ of thofe #hom they ap- 
prove* As epfily^ and filendy» do they pa£i over 
the evil, which they never think fufficient, and 
complain loudly of the good^ which they always 
think too much, that falls to the (hare of ihoie 
whom they difapprove, or who ftand on any a<:* 
count in oppofition to them. On fuch motivei 
they are induced to charge the providence of God 
with injuflice. But here the confederacy breaks^ 
The atheift concludes once wore that there is no 
God. The divibe {till maintains that there is onei 
How Weil they both fuppon rbe charge, how effect 
tually the latter re-aflerts the juftke of cheSupreme 
Beings we are now to enquire. And I perfuade 
myfelf chat you will be under fame furprile to find 
a chsirge fo groundlefs^ that hais bt^n fo long and 
lb clamoroufly brought, and an hypoChefis fo 
w^ak, chat has prevailed fo long md fo generally 
axyiong theifti&« I know not whether the nattiral 
temper dnd difpoficion of mankind, by which wt 
muft account for one, or thcf political and private 
ineerefti^, by wiiich we muft account for the otfaef, 
wilt takeoff this furprife tsU yoy have confidered 
them thorofug^tf in their rife and progfefs, arid 
found them to be permanent caufcs of permanent 
effects. Then, indeed, your furprife will cc^ 
-becaufe you will find nothing in this^cafe, wbidh 
you will Mi find in many other*; tha« is, cfror 
eftaWi4hed and pcrpctiiatcdiby aflfefti<Mis^,paflRoiltf> 
intcpeft, and authorky among m€n^ in oppofn^ton 
to the plaincft di^^cs of their r^afon. 

B 2 That 
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TjrtAT good men arc often unhappy, and bad 
men happy, has been a fubjed of invcftive, ra- 
ther than of argument, to Epicurus, to Cotta, 
^nd to others among the antients. It has been 
too nearly fo in the writings of fomc of the mo- 
derns, and little Icfs in thofe of fomc eminent di- 
vines. I have quoted Clarke on fevcral occa- 
fions. I muft quote him on this. In his Eviden- 
ces of natural and revealed religion *, as well as 
in hisDcmonftration of the being and attributes of 
God f , he prefumes to fay, " It is certain' and 
** neccffary, even as certain as the moral attri- 
•' butcs of God" (and he had before affirmed 
the moral to be as eiiential to the divine nature, 
as the natural, and therefore as certain as God's 
cxiftence) " that there muft be, at fome time or 
*' other, fuch a revolution and renovation of 
*' things, fuch a future ftate of cxiftence of the 
•* fame perfons, as that, by an cxaft diftribution 
*' of rewards and punifhmcnts therein, all the prc- 
*' fent diforders, and inequalities, may be fet 
*' right, and that the whole fcheme of providence 
^^ may appear, at its confummation, to be a de- 
V fign worthy of infinite wifdom, juftice, and 
•' goodnefs.'* At its confummation ; for it ap- 
pears, adlually, unworthy of them, as thqfe men 
not only imply, but fay. The hypothetical cer* 
tainty and neccffity, on which the doftor is will- 
ing to rifquc our acknowledgment of a Supreme 
JBeing, or our denial of him, is founc]ed on this 
• p. 130. t p. 131, 

affertion. 
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aflertion, " that rewards and punilhmcnts, in ge-' 
*' ncral, are ncceflary to /fupport the honor of 
*' God, and of his law and government j" and* 
on this afTumed propolition, ^^ that the condition: 
*' of mankind iti this prcfcnt ftate is fuch, that ther 
" natural order of things is perverted, and virtue. 
*' and goodnefs prevented from obtaining their 
** proper and due cffcfts.'* Audacious and vain* 
Ibphilt! His whole chain of reafofiing, from, the 
moral attributes of God downwards, is nothing. 
more than one continued application of moral 
human ideas to the defigns and condui5t of God : 
and, in this . cafe, he aflumes, moil prefumptu- . 
ouily, that the fchfeme and order of things, which 
God. has eftablidied in this fyftem of ours, are. 
fuch, as cannot be reconciled even teethe notions^ 
of human juftice. His terms have a very folcmii 
air, that may impofe on the unwary, and confirm. 
the habitual prejudices of others : but he who* 
analyfes them, and attends to the fenfe of them, 
will perceive, that more abfurdity cannot be 
ftuffcd into fo few words. 

To begin this analyfe; let us confider the terms 
good and bad, happy and unhappy, as they Hand 
here applied, .Men will be never agreed about 
the former ; the latter can never be afceruiaed : 
and, confequently, the propofition, that good men. 
arc unhappy, and bad men happy, fhould not be 
advanced in the fenfe in which it is advanced, and? 
as if the natural order of things was perverted ^ 
for what is the natural order of things.? It i$ that^. 
B 3 which 
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which the author of nature has eftablifhed, aad 
according to which evil may happen fometimes 
to the good, and good to the had : but accord- 
ing to which, likcwifc, virtue (ran never lead tq/ 
unhappinefs, nor vice to h^ppinefs. It i$ falie,' 
therefore, to fay that the natural order is aAually* 
perverted, as if unhappinefs was really become 
the confequence of virtue, and happincfs of vitc^ 
in the courfe of human affairs. But now, whp 
are the good ? who are the bad ? If by the good 
are intended fuch as conform tbem&ives to the; 
law of nature, and by the bad fuch as violate dxts 
law, the words ai:e very equivocal, and muft ip^. 
pear io in their 4ippl|cations. Men differ in no*^ 
thing more than in the chara£ters they impute io 
one another, even in tbeir private thoughts; and 
when they agree the moft, it is very poffible they 
may not judge as God judges^ tho' they pretend 
to judge by the fame rule, which they call the^ 
Qcemal reaibn of things. Thofe whom they adr 
mire for great atchievements, they call great ; thofe 
who have done them good, they call good; and. 
often confound the two. So that the juftice of 
divine fMrovidenee is condemned or acquitted on. 
the fallible and interefted judg^nts of menu 

Si?€H indeed they are. Go back to the early 
ages of the world. Confider their heroes and 
their demi-god$, obferve by what goodnefk they 
acquired the honors of deification. They de- 
ilroyed fometimes robbers or wild beaflsi. bt^era 
of them fowedi cori^ planted the vine,^ and in* 

vented 
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t€3itdd ufefbl ar^. Did tbefe alorn^ conftitcne 
good men according ta the law of nature ? Bf 
116 nrcans; Not even the lait Gf ail the cardi^ 
m1 virtues, fortitude {terns chiefly to have been 
cultivated by the heroes of antiquity; and, not- 
withftanding fbme good that they did^ their raped^ 
fhek duels^ their battles, the injuries they ofiered^ 
and- the vengeance they took, made them ait onoo 
ofcjefls of admiration, and plagues ta noarfdciiul, 
Wlien we defcend to later ages, more enlightiAaed 
by philofbphy, and more renowned for wifdom of 
government, we find the characters of good and 
bad men^ rather more equivocal, and much ho^ 
^w done to gr^^ viccs> as well as to great vir<» 
tues, atcordiilg to the modes and prevalent paf- 
fions of the time, which fandificd, by the help of 
prepoifcinon and flattery, fuch actions as rig^ 
Feafon can never approve. If we judge by thi^ 
and by thia alone ^e fhould judge, what Aall wo 
think of thofe Ronlain and Greek worthies, for iit-^ 
ftance, whofe laames a'^ dftians have' beea deli« 
vered down by their hiftoi;iain$ £> pompoudy ti]^ 
poflericy ? I mi^hc call in qMeftion'the ch^^fiity c^ 
SciPio *, and tiK: fidelity of H^OTJipirs ro his pa- 
fole. I might doMbt, oa the faoe^ of their hiftory, 
and without any more particular anecdotes,, whe-^ 
ther Dhusus- wais a lefsf fa<5tioos^ citiaen than' Sx* 
TUJ^NiNirs. I n>ight bring cealbns to excufe, per* 
haps to juftify, the Grxgchi. I might prove, by 
feme letters^ of Cic£ito to Atticus, that the &•« 

^ Vid. AUL<. GfiLLIUM. 

3 4 cohd 
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cond Brutus was the vileft of ufurcrs. But I 
yave fuch particulars, as we have not, for the 
moft part, iufficieat means of examining ; and I 
afk, whether the beft of thefe men, in the beft days 
of the Roman or Grecian commonweahhSjWcre not 
the inftruments of ambition, of avarice, of in- 
juftice, and cruelty? They v/ere great men moil 
certainly •, but their goodnefs was often problema- 
tical in Greece, as well as at Rome. When re- 
vealed religions arofcj a true one like theChriftian, 
a falfe one like the Mahometan, the fame uncer* 
tainty remained, and thefamefallacious judgments 
were made about morality. But there arofe too 
^ new fort of goodnefs at the faihe time, for we 
need attempt to go no further back : and about 
this men can never be agreed. The Chriftians 
pafs for ill men among the Mahometans, the Ma- 
hometans ampng the Chriftians ; the fefts of 
Omar and Alt cenfure each other; we tax your 
church with fuperftition and idolatry ; fhe taxes 
ours with herefy and fchifm : zn(^ thus contrary 
judgments are paffed on one another, not only by 
particular men, but by whole communities. It 
may be faid, that, thefe judgments ard not paffed 
as generally, and as ralhly, as I pretend; and that 
the Chriftian who condemns the Mahometan, or 
the Mahometan, who condemns the Chriftian reli- 
gion, may diftinguifh very truly at the fame time 
between the good and the bad men of the contrary 
party, But^ if it be faid, it will not hold > for 
the new fort of goodnefs, which has been men- 
tioned, is th^t, not only as much, but more than 
9 moral 
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moral goodnefs, by a regard or difregard to which 
the jufticc of God, in the difpenfations of provi* 
dence, is tried in every religion that claims the 
prerogative of a revealed fyftem, and according 
to which it is aflumed that men will be rewarded 
or panifhed hereafter. Such has been, and fuch 
is, the ftate of this matter. 

Let us confider next the terms happy and un« 
happy. They are more vague, and Icfs eafy to be 
afcertained in their application, than the others* 
Agreeable fenfations, the feries whereof confldtutes 
happincfs, muft arife from health of body, tran- 
quillity of mind, and a competency of wealth : 
An abfolute privation of all thefe we are not to 
fuppofe. The cafe cannot happen; or, if it could, 
an immediate end would be put to the miferablc 
being. But, how (hall we judge for other men of 
the feveral degrees, in which they enjoy all or 
any of thcfc ? How Ihall we make up their feveral 
accoimts of agreeable and difagreeable fenfations, 
and pronounce their ftate to be, according to the 
balance, tolerable, or happy, or very happy ? To 
pretend to it is at leaft as abfurd, as to pretend to 
meafure the degrees of goodnef^j fince neither of 
them confifts fo much in outward fhew, as it 
docs in the inward fcntiment : and yet, without 
being able to meafure both, what faucy, what 
pragmatical prefurtiption is it to pretend, in any 
fort, to judge of providential difpenfations, even 
fuppofing them to be thofe of particuUr provi-^ 
denccs f 
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LIll. 

WE will cntcr^ if Jrou pfeafc, firfl: into fomc 
refieftions on the general tendency of vir-« 
tUe and vice to promote happine(d» and dfter that 
into d more particular detail. I think then that 
health of body is pretty equally diftributed to good 
men and bad, Whether Jews, Chrrftians, Turks, or 
UiMek. In this refpeA too the good are likely t6 
bard in themfelres, and in their pofterity, much the 
advantage. But, befidesi if besllth ^d vigor cf 
body were to be found more conomonly among the 
wicked) than the good, it might appear to be^ 
like other inftaoces of pro^rity, tbe caufe, it 
Will never appear to be the e&£t, of vice* 

TRAl^<iyiLLiTrof mind is the inieparable com<^ 
panion of virtue^ that adds reHflr and favour to all 
the Con>fbrts, and takes^ off their bitter tafte frooi 
tfll the miifortunes of Ufe. It is the healEfarof the 
mind. Without tkl^, no iiitdleftu^al jof cam be 
Cafted, as without the other no corporeal pjeafure. 
The virttKHK man looks^back with complacency^ 
^nd fetU the truth of that faying of Tvlly: *' A 
^ g6od eoftfcience k the greait theatre of virtue.*^ 
The prcfent fatisfiesf hkn, and the future gives hiwi 
Aa alarm. The fecond BitvTtrs exclaimed, chat 
vJrtute was an empty name. Stokrf virtue was little 
betters nor his, in particular, any thing more thaa 
i itlalk, that hid, under an appearance of apathy, 
the noioil violent and the vileft paffions ; like f he 

fanftity 
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fktuftityof feveral antient and modern "i^ints whd 
have impofcd on the chriftian World. But true 
Hioral virtue is fomcthihg very red, It is the caufe 
of our happinef^, it maintains the trairquiUity of 
human life. If happinefs be a feries; of agreeable 
fenfations, the lefs this feries is expofed to inter** 
ruption, die more happy we are* But it mud be 
(lacpofed to perpetual interruptionsy if that which 
caufes, %nd maintains it^ be not in our owu power; 
Virtue is fo : and thus virtue may be faid, without 
any paradox, to be its own reward*. If i^ has no 
Inward from without, ic: rewards fcfdf fay iaward^ 
and therefore independent nanquiUity« 

Good men ft\zy have commonly a kfs fbare in 
the advantages of fortune, as they are kfs likely to 
^ ufe the means of acquiring them -, but then they 
Want them lefs : and the* it be a falfc thought, 
which SfiNicA makes the divinity enrploy, •• thac 
^* their happinefs confifts in wanting no haJppi- 
5* hefs f ,'* yet is it true that their happinefs is 
pnhanccd, as well as fecured, by a great independ- 
pace on every thing external J andthefatmeSENECA 
fays, fbmewhere eMe, moft divinely well, that he 
placed the good things he enjoyed within his reach, 
and yet at fuch adiftance, that fortune might take, 
but could not tear, them from him. The good mian 

*. Hoc dabitiSy uC opinor, fi modo fit aliquid, efie beatum, 
id oportere totum poni in poteilate fapientis. Nam fi amitti 
yita beata potei!, beata tffe nom potefl, Tvll. De fin. L. ii. 

f Intus omoe pofui bomim. Noa caf^re felicitate felicitas 
ycftra elt. Cfe prw^id. 

flakes 
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flakes his thirft with-a moderate draught of out^ 
ward profperity; The chalice of the wicked man is 
never fufficienty tc it ever fo large : and to all his 
paifions, as well as tfy his avarice, *' nefcio quid 
** curtae fempei: abcft rei.'* There is a fragment! 
^Kxiong Plutarch's MifcellanieSy:where Fortune, 
and Vice are introduced like the contractors, who: 
appear and make their offers, when aay public, 
work is to. be. let out. Fortune boafts that fiie cao , 
take from men every ojutward.^ood, and bring' 
upon them every outward evil/ Vice, replies that; 
this is true, but that it is^npt fufficient tOimakei 
them miferable, unlefs fhc gives.her affiftancev. 
whereas flie is able to render them fo without the 
aififlance of Fortune, and in fpight of all ber 
endeavous to malje them happy *i 

Thus heathen philofophers taught mankind ; 
and there was no need of defending, the providen.ce. 
of God againft Zenq, or Aristotle. The for-^ 
mer held th?t there was no real good but virtue; 
The latter, that health of body, and the external, 
advantages of fortune, might be reckoned among 
the good things of life, but that they were fuqh 
in a degree very far below thofc that refult from 
virtue. Happinefs, therefore, fell folely to the fhare 
of good men according to the Stoiciaas; or prin- 
cipally to them, according to the Peripatetics * : 

• Pugnant lloici cum peripateticis^ AUeri negant quid-t 
quam effe bonum nifi quod honeilum fit. Alteri plurimum £e^ 
et longe longeque plurimum tribuere honeftati ; fed tamen et 
in corpore,et extra, effe qoaedam bona. Certamen honeftamj^ 
e( difputatio fplendida. Tuli*. De fis. L. ii. 

and 
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and this was indeed a noble conteft. Chriftians 
are far from having any fuch. If they do not 
afilune that healthy and the advantages of fortune^ 
conftitute happinefs folely, they aifume that it is 
conftituted principally by thefe ; fince on the want 
which good men have fometimes of thefe they 
accufe God of injufticc, ,They pretend to keep aa 
account between God and man, to barter fo much 
virtue, or fo many afts of devotion, againft fo many 
degrees of honor, of power, of riches 5 and to have 
their piety purchafed by the gratification of their 
paflions. If God exafts the duty, he muft pay the 
price. If he docs not pay it in this life, he muft 
pay it in another. Till that time, they give him 
credit: and if hedoes not pay it then,he is an unjuft 
and cruel being. I will crayon out si pidure on this 
occafion in imitation of thofe Clbanthes ufed to 
draw when he difputed againft the partifans of 
volupty. Let alt gopd Chriftians, to denote their 
goodnefs and the juftice of God, be fat and jolly^ 
like the canons in the Lutrin. Let them be feated 
on thrones with diadems on their heads, fceptres ia 
their hands, and purple robes' on their (houlders. 
Let thcVirtues, like fo many Cupids in Albano's 
p'iAures, run about the landfchape, bufy in the fer- 
vice of their maft^ris. Let Juftice lead the wicked 
like flaves with retorted arms, anddown-caft eyes^ 
to their footftools. Let Temperance ferve pyra* 
mids of ortolans^ and brimmers of tockay on their 
tables. Let Modefation offer, and they receive^ 
facks filled with gold and filver,.and bafkets full Of 
diamonds and rubies* In the midft, an4 front, a£ 

the 
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the piece let the great Lama of the eaft be placed 
on an higher throne than the reft, if it be fent to 
fomeXartarian temple : hisyovnger brother of the 
weft, if it be fent to St. Pctcr^a church at Romci 
his grace of Canterbury, or my lord of London^ 
if it be fent to St, Paul's ; and Luthkr or Cal- 
vin^ if it, be fent to any other religious ai&mbly 
of Chriftians in thefe p^ts of the world* 

Having faid thus much to fbew the graeral 
tendency of virtoe to promote the inward and real 
happinefs of mankind, in oppofition to divinesi 
and atheifts, who make it confift fo much in ouu 
ward enjpyments, that every diniinution pf thefi^i 
in the cirfcumftances of every reputed good man^ 
is an inftancc brought in proof of the urvjuft difc 
penfatifon&offtfovidence; I proceed to take notice 
of fome particular inftances that have been fb 
brought* Tb^y will ferve, I think, to ihew that 
God is wife, and man a fool; and that of all foo^ 
the moft prefumptuousy and, at the fame time^ 
the moft trilling, are metapbyfioal pbilofophera 
and divines. 

I NBiTusit deny nor affirM particular pif&¥U 
dences. The fuppofition of fuch has given eccafion 
to much lying, to much flattery, to much uncbari**' 
tablenefs, to much fuperfticion and enthuJiafm^ 
^hen thevotivepidhires of tbofewhohad efcaped 
being drowned werefliewn toDUGORAsat Samo^ 
thiacia, he afked where the pd&ores were of thoft 
who had pcci Aied at £ea ? The atheift beficTed no 

provi- 
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providence, for he believed no God. The priefta 
would not have been over^much concerned to con« 
viocebim of a general pjovidence* But ihcy wm14 
have produced ihw legend?, as well as their relics, 
toprove to bin) the particular providences by wbicK 
their votaries had been faved. I enter here no fur- 
ther into the difcuffi^n of thifi point, 3ut this I foy» 
that the phyfical and nv)ral fyftcms have no need* 
like the bungling works and imperfcdi: inftitutiooi 
of ncien, to be carried on by frequent interpofition* 
and partial direAions, that they may continue (9 
anfwer the intent of the maker. The ordinary 
courfe of things, preferved and conduiJled by 4 
general providcnce,confirms what the lawof reafon 
and of nature teaches us. The law is not only 
given, but executed. The authority of the law- 
giver makes it pur duty, the fan^^ions make it our 
intercft to obey the law, and thcfe fanftions havi^ 
their efFc6bfo often, that they leave no doubt con- 
cerning them. They have their effcft as often as 
it is ncceflary in terrorcm. In imitation of pro^ 
vidential government, human governnaent goc^ 
no further : and yet there are a parcel of Ijttk 
tyrants who find fault with the former for going 
no further. God punifhes to reform as far au ouf 
nature and his fchemc permit. They are a^gry 
that he is not as angry as they are, that everj[ 
criminal is not racked: on the wheel, and th^.hf 
does not punilh tP ezterminatCf Let us defcen4 
to particular inftanccs that are urged againft the 
juftioe of God, in order to prove it, and to ion- 
firm what has been faid concerning good and bad, 
happy and unhappy men. 
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> LIV. 

TU LLY lies ftill open before me, and there t 
find many inftances of this fort produced by 
CoTTA with as much confidence, as if they were 
decifive. Why did the two Scipios fall in Spain, 
andMARCELLUS andPAULUS in Italy, making waf 
againft the Carthaginians ? Why did Maximus 
bury his fon who was of confular dignity ? Why 
was the cmilian SciPio not fafe in his own houfe ? 
Why was Rutilius banilhed, DRtJStJS aflafli- 
nated, So ae vol a flain at the>altar of Vesta, and 
Catulus obliged to procure his own death? 
Why did Marius die in his bed, after a feventh 
confullhip ? Why were he, and Cinna, Diony- 
sius the elder, Pisistratus; Phalaris, Apol- 
LODORus, and even the affaflin Varius, and the 
.highwayman Harpalus, fuffered fo long to ex- 
ercife, with impunity, their cruelties ? The day 
would be too fhort, indeed, to enumerate inftances 
of any kind in this declamatory, loofe, and incon- 
clufive manner*. It is not unlike the proceeding 
of certain great fcholars, who crowd their text 
and their margin with a multitude of names, which 
Hand as vouchers of the fafts or opinions they 
advance, and impofe often on the unwary who will 
hot, and the ignorant who cannot, examine for 
themfelves ; whilft they, who will and can ex- 
amine, difcover thefe pretended vouchers to be 

. * Dies deiicUt (i velim namerare quibus bonis male evene* 
nti necjaiaudi H cornxDemorem quibus isiptobisopiiae. 

fom^tirae$ 
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fometimes of no authority, fotnetimes of neither^ 
and fometimes of the contrary fidei I could point 
out fignal examples of this fort in the writings of 
admired authors : and we might have feen fome 
fuch perhaps oh this occaGon^ if Cicero had 
made Balbus reply to Cotta, as he makes him 
lay in a claim to do with no fmail confidence. 

iRfiCRBT the want of this reply much more on 
account of fads, than arguments ; for the Stoics 
were great logicians, and pitiful reafoncrs. Theii* 
whole philofophy was little more than a perpetual 
play with words : and, on this occafion for inftance^ 
CO have replied in character, Balbus muft have 
infilled that pain is not an evil, as Posidonius did^ 
when he roared out in a fit of the gout^^ He 
might have owned it to be fomething rough, ab* 
horrent to nature,difficult to be borne,mclanchol/ 
and hard. He might hare applied the definition 
of evil to the fenfation of pain, but moft not have 
called it by that name, becaufe the Portic had 
decreed that there is no evil but in vice, nor any 
good but in virtue. No matter. He would have 
fct very probably the fafts, which Cotta quoted^ 
in a different 4ight, and Wpuld have (hewn by a 
fuller and mors accurate (late of them, that they 

* Condadant ratiuncalis ftold car non fit malum ; qutfi 
de verbo, non de re laboretur. - - • - Afperum eft, contra 
naturam. difficile pcrpeiTu, trifte, darum. Hacc copia ver* 
borom eft -, qaod omncs uno terbo malum appeltamus^ id 
tot modit poile difeere. Definis tu mihi| non toUis doio* 
rem. Tufc. Difp. L. ii. 

VoL.V. C were 
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were infufixcient to his purpofe. It is very pro- 
bable he would have done this, fince we have good, 
rcafon, even at this time, to doubt the cxaft truth 
of fome of thefe anecdotes, and to fufpcft both 
prejudice and partiality in the charafters, 

I. KNOW not whether Balbus would have called, 
in queftion the ftory of Regulus. It was probably 
fabulous in many circumftances at leaft, and there 
were thofe among the Romans who thought it to 
be fo *. But it ferved jo blacken the Carthagi- 
nians, to whom they bore an immortal hatred, 
and popular prejudice kept it in. credit at Rome : 
as we fee that many falfe traditions about the Sa- 
racens and theTurks have been kept upfor fcveral 
ages, and are fo flill, notwithftanding the detec- 
tion of them, in Chriftian nations. Their poets, 
and their orators, fandtified the tale for the honor 
of the Roman name, as the moft illuftrious m-. 
Aance of magn^iniity, fortitude, and a religious 
attachment to engagements taken even with an. 
enemy, that was ever given. Balbvs then might 
have rejefted the ftory •, or, takitig it for true, 
he might have infifted that it furniflaed an exam-: 
pie of human virtue, l)ut ngne of. divine injuj^ 
tice. He might have made Reculus a volun- 
tary martyr, as Seneca makes. the philofopher 
Diogenes a confeflbr, of natural religion. 

One of thefe Stoicians might have anticipated 
the anfwers which the other of them gave to fuch 

• Vid. AuL. Gellium. 

examples 
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examples as that of Rutilius, who was baniflied^ 
or that of Maximus, who loft a fon arrived to 
confular honors. He would have faid of fuch 
men as thefe, that they were unfortunate, but not 
unhappy ; that they were moved, but not over- 
come*. He might have pufhed his argument 
againft Cotta further, on the principles of the 
Portic. He might have maintained that the mis- 
fortunes of fome good men are dcfigned as leffons 
to all by providence, in whofe difpenfations more 
regard is had to mankind, than to particulat 
men-f-. In general, we place happinefs and unhap- 
pinefs very blindly, and very falfely. Providence 
endeavours to open our eyes, when things, that 
we efteem evils, happen to the good. But we per- 
vert the argument. Inftead of concluding that 
fuch things are not real evils, we harkcn to the 
prejudices of imagination ; we believe, and, bjr 
believing, we make them fuch, and then we ac- 
cufe this very providence of injufticfc. Even the 
privation of an imaginary good is efteemed a 
pofitive evil, the wane of riches for inftance. The 
man of Rofs was envied by none. Cha\itres and 
Walters, whom you have rendered immortal, 
were envied by many. This folly prevails fo far, 
that men have imagined the Supreme Being beft 
pleafcd when his temples have glittered with gold 
and filven If you was of this opinion, as moft of 

• - - - Sen tit illa»,red vincit. Sen. De provid. 

f - - Pro aniveriis, quorum major diis cura eft, 

quam fingulorum* Ibt 

C 2 your 
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your communion arc, and thought God more 
honored on this account at St. Peter's, than at 
St. Paul's, I would quote to you thefe'vcrfcs : 

Jupiter Ammon 
Pauper adhuq deus eit, nullis violata per aevum 
Dividis delubra tenens, morumquc priorum 
Numen Romano tcmplum defcndit ab auro *. 

The examples of thofe good citizens of Rome, 
who came to untimely ends, would not have em- 
barraffed our Stoician. He would have.alked his 
antagonift, what pretence could be found to ac- 
cufe providence of injuftice becaufc men who 
waged war were fometimes killed, or becaufe 
men who mingled in civil contefts were expofed 
to the mutual refcntments of exafperated parties? 
He would have alked, who could determine when 
it was beft for him to die ? Prolongation of days 
deli«rs men over, very often, to mifery they 
would have efcaped if they had died fooncr, and 
changes the whole color of their lives; fo that 
the good or evil, that remains in ftore for us at 
any age, being uncertain,wc can neither pronounce 
a man unhappy becaufe he dies, nor happy before 
he dies. Solon f taught this apophthegm to 
Croesus, who lived to fee it verified in his own 
cafe, and to reverence that wifdom when he was 
the captive of Cyrus, to which he had paid little 
regard while he fat on the throne of Lydia. 

• Lact.. L. ix. 

'■ -f Diciqae beatum 

Ante obitum nemo fupremaqae funera debet. 

Rome, 
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Kome, who made all the nations from the Eu- 
phrates to the weftcrn ocean tremble, trembled 
herfelf when Pompev fell fick at Naples. Pom- 
pry recovered. '* Multae urbes et publica vota 
** vicerunt." But he recovered only to wage the 
civil war with his father-in-law, to take arms 
without being prepared to take them, to abandon 
Italy, to be beaten in Greece, and to be murdered 
by fervile hands in Egypt *• Such a fubjeft as 
PoMPEY, of fuch a common-wealth as the Roman, 
may be paired with the greateft princes. Let me 
mention, therefore, the late king of France, on 
this occaOon, and to the fame purpofe. He had 
pafTcd more than forty years in the greateft pro- 
sperity when Charles the fecond of Spain died. 
Had he died at the fame lime, when that rich 
fucceflion came into his family, his death would 
have been thought the more deplorable on this 
very account. He lived j he outlived his glory, 
his power, and) if 1 may fay fo, almoft his "po* 
ilerity. It might have been faid of him : 

renovata 
Semper clade domus, mi^ltis in luftibus, inque 
Pcrpetuo moerore, et nigra vefte fcnefcit. 

Balbus would have fhewn that the examples 
brought of profperous iniquity were neither more 
juft, nor more applicable, than thofc of the mi- 
fery of good men. If he had allowed that Ma- 
Rius had the happinefs, fuch an one as it is, of 

• Noii enim cum focero bellum geffilTet, non 

imparatus arma fumpfiffct^ etc. Tufc. Difp. L. ii. 

C 3 dying 
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dying in his bed like his rival Sylla, who took 
the appellation of happy very oftentatioufly ancj 
very unjuftly j yet he would not have allowed this 
other man of blood the fame appellation, Not- 
vfithftanding his elevation from the plough,which 
he followed for hire, to the higheft dignities of 
the commonwealth*, notwithftanding his vifto- 
ries and triumphs, it would be difficult to find, 
in the Roman or any other hiftory, a man whofe 
crimes were more conftantly punifhed, or whofe 
. life was a fcries of more mifcry, Befides his 
bodily infirmities, befides the 

Exilium, et career, Minturnarumque paludes, 
Et mendicatus vicla Carthagine panis, 

he wasu tofled in all the ftorras he raifed. His 
blood was every moment ready to flow, and the 
vidorious fword of Sylla hung over his head. 
The various fcenes of mifery, through which he 
made others go, were revenged by thofe through 
which he -went himfelf. There is a lively de- 
fcription of both in the fecond book of the Phar- 
falia f : and if we read his life, we fhall incline 
to think that profperity was meafurcd out to 
him for the punifhment of others, and mifery, in 
proportion, for his own, the executioner and the 
viftim, alternately, of divine juftice, 

• Solebat 

Pofcere mercedes alieno lafTus araftro. Juv« 

t - - • w - • Omnia paflb, 
Quae pejor fortuna poce(l, arque omnibus ufo 
Qua^melior. 

Non 
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Non ille favorc 
Numinis ingenti fuperum protcftus ab ira, 
Vir ferus, ct Ramam cupienti pcrderc fato 
Sufficiens. 

If he lived to a greater age than his brother and 
his fon, it was in order to make him more mifer- 
able, as he had been more criminal, than they. 
But even they refcmbled him in mifery, as they had 
rcfcmbled him in cruelty. His brother was put 
to a painful death at the tomb of Catulus, and 
his fon fell on his fword in defpair. Let me make 
another obfcrvation. Marius laid the founda- 
tions of his fortune on his ingratitude and treach- 
ery to Metellus, whofc lieutenant-general he 
had been in thejugurthine wan Sylla had been 
quaeftor to Marius in the fame war, Sylla 
ruined his party, defeated his defigns, and fcat- 
tered his alhes in the river*. Surely Cotta, 
when he accufed the juftice of God for giving 
prbfperity to wicked men, could not have pro- 
duced a more glaring proof of the contrary. ' 

He was not more lucky in other examples of the 
fame fort. Our Stoician would have oppofed to 
him, for inftance, the different accounts of authors 
concerning the elder Dionysius; fome of whom 
related how this tyrant had been tormented by the 
Furies, and had perifhed by the treachery of his 

♦ Erotos cincres in Anicnis ahrcum Tparfit. Val* Max. 
L ix. c 2. 

C 4' own 
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own family, whilft all of them concurred in rc« 
prcfcnting his whole life to have been a ftatc of 
mifery. What, indeed, could be more mifer* 
able than the perpetpal terror and univerfal dif- 
truft, wherein he paflfed his days ? Plutarch 
relates, and Balbus might know long before 
Plutarch wrote, that this wretched man dared 
not truft any barber to fhave him \ that no one, 
not his brother, not his^fon, was fuffered to come 
into his apartment till he had been ftrippcd and 
fearched, and had changed his ploaths; and tha( 
the tyrant owned himfelf afraid even of the beft 
of his friends ; fo that if he reigned eight and 
thirty years, as Cotta fays, he was eight and 
thirty years mifcrable. A noble inftance truly 
of the profperity of the wicked ! 

Our Stoician would have ihewn, perhaps, that 
the example of Pisistratus was not pertinent. 
He ufed violence to gain, and, more than once, 
to regain, the fupreme power at Athens, as Gelo 
and EfiERO did in Sicily, as others ufed it againll 
him, and as it mud always happen when parties 
contend for power. But when he had got this 
power, he uled it well, like thofe Sicilian princes; 
and tho' he was called a tyrant, in the b^d fcnfe of 
the word, bv the party oppofcd to him, yet he 
ihewed the licentious Greeks how miich a limited 
monarchy, for he limited his by the laws and adr 
vice of Solon, was preferable to one of their 
turbulent and tyrannical democracies. Phalaris 
was a monger in cruelty ^ but th^ people of Agrii* 

gentum 
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gentum roaftcd him in his own bull, after he had 
Toafted the naaker of it j and the Orchomcniani 
tx>ok a fevere vengeance on Apollodorus. The 
fame would have been obferved td have happened 
to other tyrants among the Greeks, to Cinna 
among the Romans, and to other inferior villains^ 
fuch as Variits, who ftabbed Drusus and poi* 
foned Mets^i^us; fuch as Harpalus, whole 
long fuccefs in robbery bore teftimony againft 
the gods ; as Diogenes the Cynic, who barked 
againft them, and whoo) Corr a condefcends to 
<}uote, pcfumcd to fajr. 

But the pontiflp would not have been filenced 
by thcfe anfwers. He had a reply ready. •* Pro- 
** hiberi melius fuit impedirique." It had been 
better in the gods to hinder thefe men from doing 
fo much mifchief, than to leave them to ven« 
geance afterwards. Now I think that Balbu^ 
would have treated this reply as a mere evalion^ 
grounded on a falfe fuppofition, and, even with 
that help, infufficienh The men fpoken of, would 
he have faid, ar^ far from enjoying inward happi- 
ncfs, whatever outward profperity may attend the 
courfe of their wicked Jives, They live in danger, 
in &ar, and in perpetual anguifh of mind. Their 
ptinifhment, therefore, is not deferred: and if 
they are fufiered long to punt(h others, they are 
minifters and proofs at the fame time «of that di- 
vine juftice which I defend. Their profperity 
ferves to this very purpofe. A Dionysius, or 
a 9^1^^ A, or any other inhuman tyrant, is to be 
.yf'' \ looked 
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locked upon like one of thofe tnonfters which the 
poets feigned. Like a minocaur fed with human 
flelb, or fuch a boar as executed Diana's ven- 
geance in Aetolia. Bolts of deftroying thunder 
go out of their mouths*. Their very breath 
fcatters defolation around. When the monfter 
has iftflidted the puniihment he was fent to inflifb, 
when the meafure of his iniquity, and of God*s 
juftice^ is Blied, a Th£S£us or a Meleager is 
rai&d up, and be periflies. 

This is the general courfc of things, which in- 
finite wifdom has conilicuted ; and the examples 
of the few, who fuffcr neceflarily, tho' occafion- 
ally, according to it^ are fufficient to give a warn- 
ing to all men, that they are inexcufable if they 
do not take. Cotta, who exercifes greater in^ 
juftice towards God, than any' of the tyrants ht 
quotes did towards men, is much fcandalized that 
thofe two eyes of the Mediterranean coail, Co- 
rinth and Carthage^ were put out. Critolavs 
violated the refpedt that was due to the Ronun le« 
gates. AsDRUBAL ufed much cruelty to the Ro^ 
man captives. Thefe were the immediate caufes 
of the ruin of thofe two repubfics, and Memmius 
and Scipio were the inftruments of pride, of am* 
bition, and of iniatiable refentment. God could 
hav? prevented thefedeftrudions nodoubt: '*Sub- 
" venire certe potuit, et confervare urbes tantas 

* Ultorem fpreta per agros 

Miiit aprum. 
Fulmen «b ore veait, fxondes afflatibus ardent. 

Ovii>. Metam. I.vHi. 
•' atque 
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" atque tales." But how did the pontiff know 
that Memmius and Scipio were not inftrumcnts 
of the jufticc of providence, as well as of Roman 
policy and paffion? The worft men, and the 
Romans were none of the bcft, are employed to 
punifh the worft. None fo fit for the taflc. They 
arc the inftrumcnts, and in their turns the ex- 
amples, of divine juftice. The wealth, the fplen- 
dor, the magnificence, of Corinth were great j 
. but Corinth was a fink of iniquity. Carthage 
was a great and powerful ftate ; but the Cartha- 
ginians were a faithlefs, fadious, and cruel people. 
Might not thefe be the remote and true caufest 
whatever the immediate and apparent were, of 
their deftruftion i Was God obliged to fave them 
by an extraordinary interpofition againft the or- 
dinary courfe of his providence, becaufe their 
neighbours admired or feared them i The Ro* 
mans had no advanuge in real virtue over the 
Carthaginians, tho' they had it greatly in policy, 
order, difcipline, and a certain enthufiaftic zeal 
for the grandeur of their empire, and the glory 
of the Roman name. If we had Philistus, or 
any of the Carthaginian hiftorians in our hand^ 
we fliould fee very evidently, what we may coUeft 
from thofe of Rome, that Romana fides was, or 
deferved to be, a proverbial term of reproach in 
Afric, as much as Punica fides in Italy. Let us 
take then occafion to adore the wifdom and juftice 
of divine providence from an example brought in 
oppofitioft to the latter. The Romans deftroyed 
Carthage, and by her deftruftion prepared the 

way 
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way to their own. At the very time when Cotta 
kniented that of Corinth and Carthage, that of 
Rome was coming on ; for the lofs of her liberty 
Was connected with that of her empire by a fcarce 
interrupted fucceffion of tyrants* Under thefc 
Ihe lay, as it were, on the rack, and died a lin- 
gering and painful death. 

LV. 

IN aflerting the jufticc of providence, I chufe 
father to infjft on the conftant, vifible, and un- 
deniable courfe of a general providence, which is 
fufficient for the purpofe, than to aflume a dif- 
penfation of particular providences. The atheift, 
who affumes that there ought to be fuch, complains 
that they arc wanting. The theift, who admits 
that there are fuch, complains that they are infuf- 
ficient. The former draws from what he affumes, 
a pretence to cavil. The latter only grows incon- 
fiftent; for I would aOc him, if there are any fuch 
providences, why not more ? He admits enough 
to break through and overturn the natural order 
and conftitution of the phyfical and moral fyftem. 
How comes it to pafs that there are not enough 
to Hop his mouth when he complains of the mi- 
fery of man, and the injufticc of providence ? 
The truth is, that we have not in philoifophical 
fpeculation, in any hiftory except that of the 
Bible, nor in our own experience, fufficient 
grounds to eftablifh the do6trine of particular pro- 
vidences, and to reconcile it to that of a general 
providence, which continues, and direAs the* 

courf« 
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courfe of things in the nniaterial and intelkdu^ 
fyftems as thefe fyftcms were originally conftir 
tuted by the author of nature. They who have 
attempted to do this by (hewing with great, and^ 
as I think, with too much fubtilty of wic and lu 
cence of imagination, in what cafes, how far, and 
in what manner, God may a6l by particular and 
occafional interpofitions, confiftently with the pre* 
fervation of that general order of caufes and ef- 
feds which he has conftituted, feem to me quite 
unintelligible. It is impollible to conceive that 
the courfe of the fun, or the double revolution of 
the earth, fhould be fufpended or altered by a 
temporary, nay, a momentary interpofition of 
fome particular providence^ or that any thing 
worthy of fuch an interpofition fhould happen in 
the material world, without violating the mecha- 
nical conftitution of it, and the natural order of 
caufes and effedls in it. - As little is it pofiible to 
conceive fuch occafional interpoGtions in the in- 
telledual fyllem, as (hall give new thoughts and 
new difpofitions to the minds of men, and in con* 
fcquence new determinations to their wills, with- 
out altering in every fuch inftance the ordinary 
and natural production of human underftanding, 
nor without refuming that freedom of will, which 
every man is confcious that he has, tho- fome arc 
abfurd enough to deny it, and to oppofe meta- 
phyfical dreams to intuitive knowledge. I con- 
fefs that I comprehend as little the metaphyfical, 
as the phyfical, impulfe of fpirits * ; and that the 

* Relig. of nat. delineated, et alibi. - 
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words, fuggeftiott) filent communication, fudden 
influence, influx, or injedtion of ideas, give me 
no determinate, clear, and diftindt ideas, nor 
even, as I fufped, to the pcrlbns who talk of 
them the moft^ and build fo much upon them. 

To acknoveledge the fatum of antient philofo- 
phers, to hold with the Mahometans an abfolute 
predeftination erf all events, with Spinoza and 
Calvin the neccflity of all our aftions, or with 
Lbibnitz his whimfy of a pre-eftablilhed har- 
nK)ny, would be fomewhat almoft as mad, as to 
take the True hiftory of Lucian for fuch. On 
the other hand, it would be abfurd, and impious 
both, to aflert with Epicurus that the world was 
made by a fortuitous concourfe of atoms, and 
that, as it was made fo, it is governed by chance, 
without any knowledge, without any rule, with- 
out any providence. The truth lies between thefe 
extremes. The world is governed by laws, which 
the Creator impofed on the phyfical and moral 
fyftcms when he willed them into exiftencc, which 
make a part of them, which muft be in force as 
long as they laft, and any change in which would 
be a change of the fyftecns themfclves. Thefe 
laws are invariable, but they are general ; and 
from this generality what we call contingency 
arifes. The laws of matter and motion, thofe 
which we know, and thofe which have not been 
yet difcovered, are fixed, no doubt. But, within 
the latitude which they allow, tho' nothing hap- 
pens which is repugnant to them, many things 

happen 
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happen which feem fo to us. Plaftic or fafluoning 
nature produces fometioies monfters; and all ma* 
teria) beings, as they partake of the good, partake 
of the evil, which matter and motion caufe; for it 
would be trifling to objcd the aflumed exiftence<^ 
beings,, material indeed, like the faints in heaven^ 
if thofe glorified bodies are material according to 
our idea of matter, but exifting in fyftems that are 
not liable to the fame inconveniencies or evils that 
^ife from matter and motion, fuch as pain, fick- 
nefs, or death, for inftance, which our fyftem is. 
There is no need of any great iagacity to perceive 
that the cafe is much the fame in the moral woxld v 
nay, that it is more, liable to contingency than the 
natural. The moral world is fubjed to the law. 
of right reafon, fixed, invariable, promulgated 
in the very nature of things, and enforced by- 
the fandions of rewards and punilhments, whicjk 
follow often the obfervation or the breach of it. 
But then, inftead of two principles, whqreof oofi 
is a^ive, and the other paflive only, as in the, 
other cafe, there are in this two aftive principles, 
tho' one be flower than the other, reaibn and 
paifion. Both nece0ary in the human ftate; both 
ufeful when reafon, both hurtful when paffion 
governs. Between both ftands the freedom of 
our will, which can detcr0>ine either way : and 
from this conilitution arifes all that mixture of 
moral good and evil that we fee and feel. 

As little as the atheift and the divine approve 
the natural and moral co^ftitutioa of the worlds 

they 
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they are unable to (hew how it might be ahered 
in any particular inftance, except for the worie 
upon the whole; and, therefore, they muft be 
reduced at laft to aflert, that goodnefs and juf* 
tice require the whole fhould be altered, as they 
required originally that there ihould have been 
no fuch fyftem made. In the firft light, they 
deferve to be treated like froward children, who 
complain, and wilh, and know neither what 
they want, nor what they defire* In the fecond, 
they deferve to be treated like patients, proper 
for do£tor Monro, and to be put under his 
care. Nothing lefs than metaphyfics could have 
turned fo many good heads. Common fenfc 
and common obfervation would have hindered 
them from afluming, on the faUh of this fan- 
taftical fcience, that God made the world for 
the fake of man; and man for this reafon alone, 
that he might communicate happinefs to bis 
creature : which two fuppoiitions are affirmed or 
implied in all their arguments, and thus a large 
field of complaint is opened to them. Without 
thcfe they would have had no pretence to cri- 
ticife the works of God, or the difpenfations of 
his providence, to upbraid his goodnefs, or to 
cenfure his juftice. On the <:ontrary, they would 
have found reafon to admire, thankfully and 
fubmiflively, that fupreme wifdom, which has 
provided fo amply, by a few general laws, for 
the well-being of all his creatures. But it is with 
this very inftance of fupreme wifdom that they 
find fault. General laws, under the dire&ion of a 

general 
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geftfefal ptovidencCj do not provide fufficieotly 
for human happincfS) . accofdiiijg;^ to thetn i aftd 
their notions df human importance are wound up 
To high, that tliey think there oi^ht to be asjnii*' 
ny providences as men ; on which notion guar- 
dian-ai1gels\ and genii^ and demons were intro^ 
duded^ and are hardly yet exploded : or elfe thac 
the immediate providence of God fhould be ac- 
tefttive to all the wants and prayers of men, tho 
the Wants are often imaginary, and the prayers 
impertiheAt; and fliould be ready on every oc^ 
tafion 16 prbtcdb add reward the good> to punilh 
and reclaim the widked. 

EVEity relig!6fl b6a(!:s of ihany ihftaiiceiS, where- 
in the dfVtne providence has becri thus eiercifed^ 
We need go no further thah bur own ecclefia- 
ftic^ hiftorians, ahd other Chriftiah writers, to 
find them. 'The Witfft do^rilOri events are repre- 
fentcd by cxkggef^fibrt attd delclamatiotf fo have 
been tktrisordlti^ry interpofitiohs 6f the hand of 
God. Kay, at thi^ time, there is ihany an old 
wotnaln who tfiinkaf herfdf a^ important as your 
and GAt's parilK clerk j aind is i-eady to relate^ 
with much fpiritual pride, 'the particular pfovi- 
deilices that have attended her and hers. Thus 
th«n the matter flands. the fame perfons who* 
have contributed to eftdblifll this belief, have pro-* 
pfigated, and continue to propagate, an -opinion, 
that the Supreme Being deals unjuftly with man- 
kind in this life, becaufe the interpofitioils-ef his 
providence are iioc i^ frequent as they judge that 
th*y .ought to be. 1 fay as frequent ; for where 

Vol. V. D they 
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they aflume that he docs intcrpofc, they diarc not 
fay he interpofcs unjuftly. ' Clarke complains*, 
that there are not in many ages plain reyidenccs 
enough of the interpofition of divine providence^ 
-to convince men ©f the wifdom, ahy more than of 
the juftice and goodnefsi of God. They reafon 
•like Cotta f , they are difpleafcd at the few par* 
ticular inftances of this cafe ; few, as they con, 
ceive, with refpeft to all the propet objcdts of it ; 
and, fince he takes it in fo few inftances, hi$ juiticc 
IS no more acquitted at their tribunal, than if he 
took it in none. This beljef gnd this opiniop do 
not hang very well together in reafon, but they 
may do fo in religious policy. To keep up a be* 
lief of particular providences, ferve^ to keep up 
a belief, not oply of the eificacy of prayer, and of 
the interceffion pf faints in heaven, as well as of 
the church on earth, but; of the feveral rites of 
external devotion : and, to keep up a belief that 
they arc few, and that the pr9vjdence of God, as 
it is cxercifed in this world, is therefore on the: 
whole unjuft, ferves to keep up a belief piF another 
world, wherein all, that isamifs here, 0^11 befct. 
right. The miniftry' pf a clergy h thought ne^ 
ceiTary on both thefe accounts by all : and there 
are few, who fee how difficult it is tp make the two 
dpdlrincs, which thefe reverend perfpiis maintain, 
appear in any tolerable manner confiftent. On the 
whole, thp there is little credit tp be given tp all 

* Evid. p. 142. 

f ...i^ Kon placet autem paucis a diis immortalibns effc 
coofttltiuii ; fequiiur trgp ut ncmiai coofakum fit. 
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that lying legends, fufpicious traditions, and idle 
tumours have reported coftcerninjg particular afts 
of providence, wrought on particular occafions, 
and direfted manifeftly by an immediate cxQr- 
cifc of the divine power to the advantage of 
fotM^ and to the detriment of others; yet will t 
not prefume to deny, that there have been any 
fuch. This I will fay only, that if any fuch 
' have beebi they muft have been fuch as mi^c 
happen fometimts iil the ctdinary courfe of 9 
general providence. They could not be fuch a$ 
ijiufl: have violated the laws of nature in their 
produdion. Nbthing can be lefs reconcileable 
to the notion of an all-perfed Being, than the 
imagination that he undoes by his power in par- 
ticular cafes what his wifdom^ to whom nothing 
is future^ once thought fufficient to be efta- 
blifhed for all cafes. The cffefts, therefore^ 
that are affumcd of particular providences are 
cither falfe, or they are undiftinguifhable fronj 
thofe of a general providence, and become par^ 
ticular by nothing hiore than the application 
which vain fuperftition or pioUs fraud makes of 
them. It is as eafy to attack, and it M as eafy 
to defend, the jullice of God on one hypothefis^ 
as oil the other. But fince One is fupported by 
equivocal and doubtful^ and the other by un-^ 
queftionablc fafls, I fhall borrow no help from 
the former, I fliall fuppofe them not to have becn^ 
and Ihall reft the caufe of God on the latter, 
which are likewife the moft proper to be urged 
againft the atheifts. 

D a LVI, 
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LVI. 

LE T US confider how it appears, by the ob- 
jeftions thefe difBcultpcrfons make, that we, 
^nd the fyftem we Inhabit, fliould have been 
framed to fatisfy them, and to 'anticipate their 
cavils ; after which it will be proper to confider 
further, how it is framed, and to compare God's 
plan with theirs. Phyfical nature then fhould have 
been fo conftituted, that the whole world might 
have been one paradife, neither fcorched by' the 
fun, nor pinched by the cold, nor ruffled by tcm- 
pefts. Men fhould have enjoyed in it every natural 
good, and have been fubjcd to no natural evil^ no 
not to death, which they deem to be the greateft 
bf evils. Moral nature fhould have been fo con- 
flituted, that every man might be nccefTarily de- 
termined to all the obligations of morality, that 
he might be good, as Paterculus fays of Cato*, 
becaufe he could not be otherwife. He fhould 
have been imppeccable, as well as invulnerable. 
No matter how all this would have unconnefted 
the univerfe, and have broke the harmony, and 
the confent of its parts, in which we fee that the 
planets of our folar fyflem aft on one another, 
that the fun afts on all of them, and that, for 
ought we can tell, the fcveral folar fyflems that 
compofe the univerfe aft on one another likewife. 
No matter how all this would have accorded with 

* Quia aliter efle non potuit. 
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a gradation of fenfe and intelleft -, how fenfes Icfs 
imperfcd would have broke that proportion be- 
tween them and their objefts which is neceflary to 
make them ufeful in hunoan life ; how fuperior 
faculties of the mind would have broke that fcale 
of intelligence which rifcs up to man in this animal 
fyftemj which may rife up from him, in other fy- 
ftems, in an higher proportion, and which one of 
thcfe allies, the divine, allows to do fo in other 
created beings. No matter for fuch confiderations 
as thcfe. Inftead of concluding from the want of 
all thefe advantages, which they eftcem to be due 
to them,. that man is not fo noble a creature as 
they haVe reprefcnted him to themfelves, they 
conclude, that becaufe he wants them God is un- 
juft. Juft fo they concluded from their indeter- 
minable notionsof divine goodnefs, and of divine 
love, that the world was made for man, and man 
not to be moderately but immoderately happy 
in it ; inftead of concluding the very contrary 
from their determinate idea of wifdom, which has 
not proportioned any means to thefe ends, in 
making the world and man. 

But the dogmatical perfons who afTume fo 
much, and prove commonly fo little, do not only 
proceed on groundlefs principles; they fhift and 
vary their principles of reafoning as different oc- 
cafions require: which is a pradlice much ufed, 
avowed, and approved by antient fathers, and 
which makes it rather tedious, than hard, very 
often to refute their fuccefTors. In the prefent ar- 
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gumcnt for inftance, many of their coit)plaints an(| 
objeftions are levelled at the whole fcheme and ofr 
4er of things both phyfical and moral They mean 
nothing, or they mean thnt the i^hole fhould have 
been differently conftituted, and in the manner I 
have hinted, to have been feconcileable to the 
goodnefs and juftice of God. But they grow lefs 
ievcre in their critkifms, and lefs exorbitant in 
^hcir demands at other times, and fe^ to think 
that the divine attributes might hayc been faved[ 
even in the prefent conftitution of phyfical and} 
. moral nature, if by continual intcrpofitions of 
providence every good man had been protcftecl 
from evils of both kinds, whiift every ill mani 
was expofed to them all ; if the office of the an- 
gels (landing before the throne of Qod *, and 
miniftring to the favorites of God, that is, to the 
eleft, had been more extended and more regularly 
performed. This may be looked upon as a fort 
of compofition into which they are driven by the 
extravagance of the other hypothefis, and by the 
ibfurd confequences that flow from it, 

If the divine attributes had required that there 
Ihould have been no fuch thing as phyfical op 
moral evil, man woijld have been vifibly the final 
caufe of a world made folcly for his ufe, and to 
be the fcene of his happinefs. This world would 
have been yifibly the final caufe of the univerfe., 
All the planets would have rolled in fubferviency 
pq oy rs, and the fired ftars thcmfelvcs would have 

• Vid. Dan. c. vii. 
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ierved to no other purpofe than to twinkle by 
nighty to adorn our canopy, and to pleafe our 
eyes. But this hypothecs appearing too extrava- 
gant to be infifted upon in its whole extent, one 
part of it has been laid afide, and one retained. 
No one will affirm in terms, I think, at this time, 
that our world is the final caufe of the univerfe. 
But many will affirm that man is by the goodnels 
of God the final caufe of the world he inhabits; 
and, therefore, if phyfical evil is infeparable from 
phyfical nature, and tnorzl evil from moral nature, 
by the neceflary relations of things, or by the 
general fcheme which infinite wifdom has efta- 
blifhed, the confiftency of the divine attributes 
required that fomething more, than we obfcrve, 
ihould have been done to make the firft defign of 
God in the creation of this world and of man 
efiectual. His goodnefs required at leafi: that the 
general ftate of mankind (hould not be as mife- 
f able, as it is, in a world made for the fake of 
mankind. His juftice required mod certainly, 
that they who ftek the perfeftion of their nature, 
and the happincfs of their kind in virtue, (hould 
be diftinguilhed from thofe who deprave their 
own nature, pervert the order of things, and 
hinder virtue from having its due efieft. What 
could not be cfFefted by a general providence, 
afting by general laws, might have been efFcfted 
by particular providences afting on every occafipn 
according to the merit or demerit of every rational 
creature. But this has not been done, and fuch 
providen<;es are fo rare, that there 19 far Icfs virtue 
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than vice to be found, and^that the former is, for 
the moft part, unhappy, and the latter profperous 
in this world. The jufticc of God is, therefore, 
juftly condemned, unlefs there is another* I^ctus 
.make a few reflcftions, that will (hew how ill this 
, charge is laid, and how ill, if it was better laid, 
.the expedient of .anothef.lifc would fcrvc to fct 
. right the pretended irregularities of this world, 
and to juftify the providence of God. 

LVIL 

TO fifippofe a conftant fcries of particular in- 
terpofitions froni above neceffary to this 
purpofe, feems to my apprehcnfion little lefs ab- 
furd, than to fuppofe the neceffity of a perpetual 
and univerfal theocracy : and to complain that 
. fuch a government of the world has not been 
. eftabliQied, is 4s filly, as it would be to complain 
that the golden age of the poets is ended, or that 
the millenary year of the Apocalypfe is not begpn. 
If all men had been determined ncceffarily to 
virtue, there would have been certainly no moral 
evil, nor probably any more phyfical, than there 
was in paradife, or than there will be in the new 
Jeruialem. But there would have been no merit 
neither, nor, properly fpeaking, any fuch thing 
' as virtue. Qur moral obligations arife from that 
nature, which God willed we fhould have. They 
muft continue as long as this nature exifts, that 
is, as long as there are men j and fo long what- 
ever promotes the happinefs of the kind will be 

virtue 
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virtue at Icaft in one fcnfe, and whatever tends 
'to tKc dcftruAion'of it will be* vice in every fenfe. 
,Vice and virtue muft take their denominations 
not only from their efFefts, but from their motives. 
• Aftions of the firft fort muft^haVe always a bad 
motive as well as a bad efFcft* and muft therefore 
•be always attended with demerit. But aftions of 
the fecond or n(iere innocence may have no moral 
•motive at all, nor confequently any true merit, 
.as in the cafe of an abfolute and natural deter- 
mination i or they may have motives, which ren- 
der them rather appearances of virtue than really 
virtuous, and deprive them in a ftridt fenfe of all 
^merit, as in the Cafe of particular and occafional 
.determinations of the will wrought by immediate 
interpofitions of the divine power, whether adling 
' filentiy within, or fenfibly without. Our incon- 
^ jfiftent academician confefles th*us much in the very 
breath, in which he affirms that mankind (hould 
have been. determined, fome way or other, by the 
<god» to virtue. Nay, he afferts even more than is 
true; for tho' we owe the pradice of virtue to 
.ourfelvcs,: to our own eleftions, and to our own 
. free-will, in which all the merit we can have con- 
fills, yet we owe to God the means of knowing^ 
and of pradifing it *. 

• Virtu tern nemo unquam acceptam deo retuHt. Ninjirum 
reSte, Propter vtrtutem chim jure laudamur, ct in virtute 
' redle gloriamur. Quod non contingeret, fi iddonum a deo, 
non a nobis haberemus. 

.... Debebant iili quldem omnes bonos efficere fiquidem 
homiDam generi confulebant. Sin id minus, bonis quidem 
^erte confulere debebant. 
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If all men bad been originally and neceffarilf 
determined, by the conftitution ci their nature^ 
to virtue, according to Cotta's firft propofition, 
and had, therefore, been able to acquire no more 
merit in doing virtuous anions, than they acquire 
in drinking when they are thirfty, or in gratifying 
any natural appetite, what a curious fyftem might 
ibmc philofopher of the fchool of Potamo have 
made by joining the gods of Epicurus to the 
men of Cott a ? SJim, taper, traniparent beings 
in heaven, indolent and unaAlve * : a fucceflkm 
of machines on earth, wound up to go a certain 
time, to continue certain motions, and to ftrike 
at certain moments, according to their predeftinst- 
tion, or the pre-eftabliflicd harmony of their fy^ 
ftem. But, in good earneft, is a fyftem of particular 
providences, in which the Supreme Being, or the 
angels, like his minifters to reward, and his tJt- 
ecurioners to puniih, are conftantly employed in. 
the affairs of mankind, much more reafbnable f 
Would the jufticeof God be more manifdk in fuch 
a ftaie of things, than in the prefent? I fee no 
room for merit on the part of man, nOT for juftice 
on the part of God, in fuch a ftate: and a ftate of 
partial, not univerfal, determinations to goodnefi, 
inftead of being liable to fuch cavils as we have 
ixow under confideration, would be liable to un^ 
anfwerablc objeftions. It would be produftivc of 
efFefts, quite oppofite to thofe that arc affumed, 

• * £xi1es .... periucido^ ^ « • • ino.Qpj;rainii^os decs, et 
nihil agentes. 
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and would caufe the wild^ft ^nfufion in tho 
judgments of mankinds 

If fome men were determined to goodnefs by 
the filent workings of the Spirit, and others nor, 
which they muft be on the fuppofitionof particular 
providences, and a partial not univerfal determina-r 
tion ; if the former were protedted from evils of 
(Jvery kind, on account of this goodnefs, and if the 
latter were cxpofed, for want of it, to all thofe phy- 
ileal evils which refult from the confiitution of the 
material world, as w^ll as to 9II thofe moral evils 
which fuch men would bring on one another, what 
could be faid to cxcufe the jufticc of God ? Plainly 
nothing. The proceeding would be that of in* 
juftice, and an arbitrary partiality, which can never 
be imputed, even jndircftly, to him without bla- 
iph^my. It is not poflible for me to conceive that 
any thing oqt of himfc)f copld be a motive to the 
firft intelligent caufe of all things to create any 
thing, neither can I fubfcribe to the opinion, that 
certain general independent natures tempted God, 
as it were, to cloath them with exiftence. I can 
conceive ftill lefs, that individual creatures, be* 
fore they have done cither good or evil, nay, be- 
fore their aftual exiftence, can be objefts of pre- 
dileftion or averfion, of love or hatred, to God : 
and yet this muft have been, to have made fuch 
a fyftem of particular providences efFeftual in the 
firft inftance of it. If we can conceive it made fo 
in this, we may conceive it made fo in all the reft v 
ind if God had predetermined fome men to good*- 

. nefs 
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nefi exclufivcly of others, without any motive on 
his fide, we may eafily conceive that particular pro- 
vidences would have been employed to fecure hap- 
pinefs to them, without any merit pn theirs. But 
" credat Judaeus Apella, Non ego." Clarke 
Ihall not force me into atheifm, tho* I deny what 
he aflerts concerning the moral attributes of God j 
nor WoLL ASTON, tho' I fee, not only one, but 
many good men unhappy, and am not convinced 
by his reafonings of a future ftate, ^ 

• V I MAY be flopped here, perhaps, and may be 
afked with a tone of authority, *' Nay, but, O 
*' manj who art thou that replieft againft God ?" 
If I am fo ftopped, and fo queftioned, my anfwer 
. is both ready and fufEcient. *' Holy, or reverend 
" fir, I am a better theift than you, and on this 
** occafion I reafon better. It is not I that reply 
** againft God. It is you. Had fuch a fyftem, as 
** this, been aftually eftablifhed by God, he would 
" have fpoke by his works, and I Ihould, for this 
" very reafon, have believed it agreeable to the di- 
** vine attributes', tho* I could not have reconciled 
" it to my notions of impartiality, and juftice, nor 
" even of wifdom. But fince I cannot reconcile it 
" to them, and fince I have no affurance but your 
** word, againft all appearances, that God elefts 
" fome men, and rejects or neglefts others, that 
" he foftencth the hearts of fome, and hardeneth 
" the hearts of others, I Ihould i-eply againft God, 
" indeed, if I admitted what you aflert to be true. 
*' I reafon cautioufly from what he has done, to his 

" attributes. 
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** attributes. You affirm boldly, without any rc- 
** gard to what he has done, or to the perfedions 
« of an all-perfeft Being." 

As to the other part of the hypothefisi which 
fuppofes particular providences, that might pro- 
te6t the good and fccure their happinefs, wanting,' 
and therefore God convifted of injuftice in the 
prefent conftitution of things; it is maintained, i 
think, by the whole chorus of divines : and they, 
who do not hold the doftrine I have mentioned^ 
are as loud in their complaints as they who do; 
They who agree in little elfe agree in cenfuring 
the difpenfations of providence : and if feme are 
diflatisfied with the lot of their eleft, * others are 
fo as much with that of .good men in general,' 
however they came to be good. To fatisfy them 
all, therefore, and to (hew himfelf a juft governor 
of tlie World, inftead of governing by the eftablifli- 
cd laws of nature and by a general providence, he 
fhouldhavecorrefted thefe laws and havegoverned 
by particular providences, whenever the fervice of 
good men required it. If he had not made all men 
good, he Ihould have made all good men happyj 
Now fuppofe it done, fuppofe this human rcfor- 
mation of divine economy, what would be the 
confequences ? Would they not befuch as thcfe? 

If the good, befides the enjoyment of all that 

happinefs which is infcparable from virtue, were 

exempted from all kinds of evil, and if the wicked, 

befides thofe evils, which are infcparable from vice, 

4 and 
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and thofc which happen to all men in the ordlMtf 
courfe of events, were expofcd to others that the 
hand of (jod inflifled on them in an extraoMiitftry 
manner ; in (hort, if an ark w^§ ready, at everj^ 
inundation, to favc the former, andif adeftroying 
angel was ready on every occafion to wreak vcn-* 
gcanqe on the latter, it is certaint as wc have ob-* 
ierved already, that fuch good men would have 
-very little merit; and it ihay be fufpeiSted that thie 
hearts of the wicked would be hardened as that of" 
Pharaoh was by all the plagues that God broughl 
on him and his people. Such good merl would 
have, whilft they continued to be good, no othef 
merit than that of children who are cajoled into 
their duty-, or than that of galley- flavcs who ply 
at the oar becaufe they heaf) and fee, ^nd fcai? 
the hOx of the boatfwain. 

Buf would there not be, at the fame time, ibm« 
further defeifts in this fcheme ? I think there would* 
It feems to me that thefe good men^ being thus 
diftinguifliedj by particular providences in theijf 
favor, from the reft of mankind, might be apt 
cither not to contraft, or to lofe, that general bene* 
volence which is a fundamental principle of the 
law of nature, and that public fpirit which is tha 
life and foul of fociety. God has made the prac^ 
tice of morality our intercft, as well as our duty* 
But men, who found themfelves cpnftantly pro^ 
tefted from the evils that fell on others^ might 
grow infenfibly to think' themfelves unconcerned 
in the common fate: and if they relaxed in their 

seal 
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zeal fo): the public good, they would relax in their 
virtue : for public good is the object of virtue. 
They might do worfe. Spiritual pride might infedk 
them. They might become, in their own imagi- 
nations, the little flock, or the chofen fheep. 
Others have become fo by the mfcre force of en- 
thufiafoi, without any fuch inducements as thofe 
which .we aflTume in this cafe, and experience has 
jhewn that there are no wolves like thefc fheep. 
Thus forced into virtue, and rewarded for being 
virtuous, they might ceafe to deferve the reward 
in any fenfe or degree. On the whole ; the fcheme 
oppofed to God's fcheme, is inconliftent with all 
our notions of wifdom, as well as of juftice. It is 
the fcheme of men : it muft be tried, therefore, by 
humap ideas and notions ; and fince the juftice of 
providence is attacked on thefe, it may be de- 
fended, furely, on the fame. To meafure the wif. 
dom and juftice of God by a rule fo inadequate 
as that of human intelligence, is vanity and pre* 
fumption in the highett degree. . But to expoie 
this vanity and prefumption, by (hewing the men 
who are guilty of them, that even their own rule 
is fufficient to condemn them, is Very confijftcnt 
with the modefty of true theifm. 

I Will conclude this head by obferving that we 
have example, a^ well as reiaibn, for us when we 
rejeft the hypothefis of particular providences. If 
the government of a general providence was liable 
tothe objeftions that are made to it, a government 
by particular providences would be liable to none. 

But 
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But the contrary appeals true from the example OJT 
the Jewi(h theocracy. God was the King of th^t 
people. He did not decline the title, nor the exef- 
cife of kingly power, as his Son, who came to fufitr 
for all mankind, and not to govern a moft incoivfl* 
derable portion of chem, did afterwards. Hit; pre<- 
fence refided among this pteople, and his juftice wdi 
manifefted daily in rewarding and punilhing by 
unequivocal, fignal, miraculous interpofitions of 
his power. Theeff^d of all this was, the people re« 
belled at one time, and repented at another. Partis 
cular providences, direiSbc^ by^Ood hiniiUf imine-> 
diately, and on th&fpot, if I may fay fo, had parti- 
cular temporary effedts only, nptie general nor Jaft^ 
ing : and the people were fo Iktle fatisfied with this 
fyftem of government, that they depofcd the Su- 
preme Being, and infilled to have another king^ 
and to be governed like their neighbours. How 
long this theocracy may be faid to have continued^ 
I am quite unconcerned to know, and ihould be 
forry to mif-fpend any time in enquiring* It is 
enough for my purpofe to have pbfdrved that the 
juitice of Ood was not fo acknowledged, as topFO- 
duce any fuitable effects, a^ a point of time ^hen 
the Ifraelites had no other king but God } and to 
conclude from thence that, if he governed the whok 
world at prefent by particular providences, - |h*y 
would not have a better cfFciJl in manifcfting his 
juftice> nor flop the clamor, agaiiift it, of the very 
mcn^ perhapS) who ^ccufe now the injiiiftice of his 
general providence. Nay^ the cafe would be much 
worfe, and every particular exertKMi of his power 

would 
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Would render his jufticc more difputable : fo preg- 
nant is this fcheme with abfurdities. 

It has been faid already, that where religions, 
which claim to have been revealed, prevail, a new 
charadter of goodnefs arifes, befides that which 
confifts in obedience to the laws of nature, and 
compliance' with our moral obligations. Faith in 
certain men, and, on their authority, in certain 
fafts, and certain fpeculative propofitions, how 
incredible foever the former, how little intelligible 
foever the latter may be, together with the praftice 
of certain duties which the arbitrary will of man 
impofes, and the obfervation of certain forms of 
outward devotion, conilitute this artificial good- 
nefs, which (lands often in the place of natural, 
and is always attended to much more. 

Thjs is that kind of goodnefs which chriftian 
divines intend principally or folely when they 
complain that good men are often unhappy, and 
bad men happy, by the prefent conftitution of 
things. They eftablifh a rule, and are not agreed 
about the application of it : for who are to be re- 
puted good chriftians ? Go to Rome, they are 
Papifts. Go to Geneva, they arc Calvinifts. Go 
to the north of Germany, they are I^utherans. 
Gome to London, they are none of th^fe. Ortho- 
doxy is a mode. It is one thing at one time and 
in one place. It is fomething elfe at another time 
and in another place, or even in the fame place: 
for in this religious country of ours, without feek- 

YoL. V. E ing 
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ing proofs in any other, men have been burjicd 
under one reign, for the very fame doftrines 
they were obliged to profefs in another. You 
cjamn all thofe who differ from you. Wc doubt 
iDUch about your falyation. In wh^t m^per^. 
now, can the juftice of God be ipaiiifeftcd by . 
particular providence^ ? Mufl the order of theoa 
change as the notions of orthodoxy change, and[ 
muft they be governed by events, inftead of 
governing them ? If they are favorable to thofe 
of your communion, they will be deemed un« 
juft by every good Proteftant, and God will be 
taxed with encouraging idolatry and fuperftition: 
If they are favorable to thofe of any of our 
communions, they will be deemed unjuft by 
every good Papift, and God will be taxed with 
nurfing'up herefy and^chifm. God can do no«t 
thing more, jhan to furnifh arms againft him* 
felf, by the difpcnfations of particular provi- 
dences in the chriftian ^orld •, and every one of 
thefe wi41 pafs, in the minds of feme men, for a 
proof of injuftice, if it .pafles in the minds of 
others for a proof juftice. Nay, more. If, ia 
thcfe difpenfdtions, God, who Jknows the hearts 
of men, fiiould judge differently from our di- 
vines, if he (hould ihew rfiore regard to moral 
goodnefs, than to the reputed orthodoxy of any 
fide, it would ftre with him, I lay it with reve- 
iience,,as it fares with every honeft man in civil 
contefts i he would be calumniated by all fides in 
the exercife of particular providences, as he is 
in that of a general providence. 

LVIIL 
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Lvin. 

HAVING ftid thus much to (hewcheabfurditf 
of afluming that a fyilem of particular pro- 
vidences is neceffary to render the government of 
God, in the prefent conftitution of the phyfical 
and moral world, a juft government ; as it muft 
imfced' be neceffary, if the government of a gene- 
ral providence, accoMing to the eftablifhed or- 
der of things, is unjuft; it feems to me that 
they who objcft to this are driven to the greateft 
of all abfurdities. They muft either give up their 
objedrions, or they muft infift that tbfc whole efta- 
blilhed order of things ought to be changed, 
and that Godeannot govern mankind with juftice, 
vnlefs he undoes all he has done, and aflerts this 
moral attribute at the expence of his wifdom. 
To fay, as Clarke fays, ** (hat the natural order 
*^ <rf things is fo perverted that virtue and good« 
♦' ncfs cannot obtain their proper and due efFcdks,** 
is a mere fallacy* He begs the queftion : and, 
begging the queftion, he affirnis untruly. How, 
and when, was the natur|^ order of things per- 
verted ? What is every natural order, but that 
which th^ author of nature appoints, and how can 
\t be changed for the better, or for the worfe, with- 
out a new appointment of his ? Are we to belicVe, 
then, that he has undone his work once already ^ 
after tKe fall of Adam, and that he muft undo 
it again, to appear either good or juft ? To think 
•worthily of God, we muft think that the natural 
E2 order 
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order of things has been always the fame, and 
that a Being of infinite wifcjom and knowledge, to 
whom the paft and the future are like the prefent, 
and who wiants no experience to inform hini, can 
have no rcafon to alter what infinite wifdora' arid 
knowledge have once done, ais I have hinted 
above. Again, what are the proper and due e£- ' 
fefts of virtue and goddncfs ? Nay, what arc 
virtue and goodnefs themfelves ? They are not, 
I believe, independent, nor eternal, but they are 
rekl natures, fcfulting from the fyftem of rational 
beings to which they are agreeable, as their con- 
traries are repugnant ; and they muft, therefore, 
be as invariable as the fyftem of which they dire 
parts. Thus I think ; for the opinion of the in- 
dependency of any natures on God, or of their 
coeternity with him, are bugbears to me wtiQ aip 
a child in philofophy^ tho! they are none to fuch 
fulUgrown metaphyfical giants as CuDwoRTfr, 
Clarke, and others. Now, .if virtue and good- 
nefs be as invariable as this fyftem, their effedts in 
it muft be as invariable as themfelves; and, there- 
fore, to fay that they cannot obtain their proper 
and. due effe<^s in it, is nothing better than cant. 
They may not obtain all the c^eds which thefc 
greatdodtors in metaphyfics and artificial theology 
cfteem proper and due to them ; but they may, 
and they certainly do, obtain all thofe which he, 
who Willed this fyftem and them into being, de- 
figned that they Ihould obtain •, for if he had de- 
figned thiat they ftiould have obtained more, he 
would have proportioned difierent means to a dif* 

" ferent 
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fei-bnt end, and man would have been a lefs im- 
perfeft cteatilre thlan he is. 

CouLd philofophers and divines be perfuadcd 
tb lay afide the afFeftation of etching out a little 
jeal knowledge with much hypothefis, in matters 
where hypothefis fhould be leaft employed, many 
things, ^hich are made intricate by this method, 
would be extremely plain. Thus, for inftance, in 
the prcfeht cafe, let them not affume that there 
aire natures Which exift independently on God, ac- 
cording to which he proceeds, or Ihould proceed; 
and that we may judge, by a rule common to him 
and us, the eternal reafon of things. Let them 
. nbt affume that the moral attributes are pre- 
cifely the famii in God, as they are in our ideas 
ahd notions ; that they required man Ihould be 
the final caufe bf the World, -arid his happinefs the 
firtalcaiifeofman. Infteadofreafoningfroniwhat, 
they imagine, thefe attributes and an eternal rea* 
fon of things required that God ihould do, let 
thtm be content to know what his infinite wifdom 
and power have done, and to reafon from thence. 
Let them not affume, in Ihort, what they have no 
fuflficient grounds to affume, and they will accufc 
the Supreme Being of injuftice no longer. 

It may be faid, and I knowit will be faid, that wc 
muft affume at leaft thus much, that God adai al- 
ways according to the moral fitnefs of things;orwe 
muft affume fomething worfe,we muft affume that 
hcadU arbitrarily ; and that, onthisfuppofition,wc 
3 ^ leave 
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leave ourfclves no rule, by which to judge of his 
proceedings, ortodiftinguilhccfta^inly between a 
- true and a falfe revelation. Now, I am far from 
denying that there is an eternal reafoo. Go4 is 
himfclf that reaibn : and there is no doubt that he. 
proceeds with his creatures jn all the exertions of 
his power, determined by infinite wifdom^ ac- 
cording to the fitneis of things. But the quefUoa 
is, what are* the criterions of this moral fii;Qefs re- 
latively to man ? I think, then, that they are to us,, 
and can be only that conftitution of things which ' 
we call the human fyftem, and the notions which 
arife naturally in our minds on the coniideration of 
it, or which we are able to deduce immediately, 
and obvioufly, from it. When we k<cp within. 
tht?fe^ bounds, we are in no danger of being im- 
pofed upon concerning the will of God, or by 
any falfe revelation. But when we go beyond 
them, we are apt to impofc on ourfelvcs ; for, to ^ 
return fome of Clarkb's words upon him, tho' 
there is a natural and unalterable difference be« 
tween good and evil; y<t nothing but the ex* 
tremeft ftupidity of mind, or perverfcflctfs of fpi- 
rit, and difregard to truth, can poffiWy make any 
tuan affirm, like him, that nM>ral fitneflfes and un- 
fitneffes are, ^vcn in their applications to our fcene 
of aftion (and they will be infinitely lefs fo in their 
applications to that of God) as manifeft as ma- 
thematical truths. We may difcover moral fitneis: 
as we difcover natural law: but then we muft be 
on our guard left we fhould pervert our notions 
of moral fiitncfe and uniStnefs- by wrong appltea- 

tiOQS 
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cbns of them out of our fyftem, as wc pervert 
the principles of natural law by wrong appliea- 
tk>ns of them within it. To fuppofe, in terms, 
that the laws of human sre the law of divine n^ 
ture, would be too abfurd, tho* fome writers have 
done no lefs. But it is juft' as abfurd, nay, it rs 
juft the fam^, to fuppofe that the moral fitnefe 
and unfitnef8 of things muft be in every inftance, 
Vrhattver it may be in fome, exaftly the fame to 
God as it.is to man. He made our fyftem for us, 
not for himfelf i and tho' we are furd he cannot ^ 
Wtad that we Ihould believe or praftife any thing, s 
^ptjgnant to the moral fitnefs refulting from it. 
We muft not imagine that, by abftrafting our no* 
rions from it, we can render them adequate to 
that moral fitnefs which is the objeft of omni* 
fcience, the omnifcience of that Supreme Being 
who is-the aiithor of this, and every other fyftenu 

TiiE men who attempt to do this leave to 
God nothing more than they aflfume to them^ 
fclves, cxqjept a greater degree of power: and 
even thiis they afiume to be limitied of right by na- 
tures as etei-nal, and as independent as his own, 
tho* executed, in fa'ft, repugnantly to thefe na- 
tures. 'What thefe natures are, they know as 
well as he ; for they foar up on platonic wings to 
the firft good and the firft juft. What his attri- 
butes muft be tote conformable to thefe natures, 
arid what they require of him confeqOently, thefe 
perfons illuminated by an eternal reafon cannot, 
therefore,^ fail to know : and they feem to exalc 
them as if they meant only by exalting thetli to 

E 4 aggravate 
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aggravate the want of goodnefs and juftice in the 
condufl; of providence. . Let not this pafs for any 
exaggerarion. It is, in plain terms, thefum of 
a dodlrine they teach in the cant of metaphyfical 
theology, to which they have accuftomed the ears ' 
of men, and by which they impofe on their under- 
ftandings. Idefirenobetterproof of what isherc 
advanced, than the twelfth feftion of Clarke^'s 
Demonftration,and the firft of his Evidences. The 
fubjedt has been often touched in thefeeffays, and 
even in fome of the laft paragraphs; but it may 
be proper, however, to examine this famous ar- 
gumentation a priori a little more particularly. Jt 
is plaufible, for it fpeaks to the pride of the hu- 
man heart, and fubmits the whole oeconomy of 
divine wifdom to the judgment pf man. But I 
apprehend that it fuppofesfomethings very doubt- 
ful, and affirms others that imply contradiftion. 
I will enter into it, therefore, in this place^ fur- 
ther than I have done, and Aide or leap from 
Xubjeft to fubjeft, or revert to the fame a frcond^ 
and a third time, in thefe ill-connefted minutes, 
as I ufed to do in the converfations they are de- 
figned to recal. 

That there is a fitnefs and unfitnefs of things 
to one another, a fuitablenefs and unfuitablenefs 
of circumftances to perfons, no reafonable man 
will deny. But I fufpeft that many reafonable 
thtn will doubt, whether they are founded in na- 
tures and qualifications independently on God, , 
and antecedently to his will. They will find it 

difficult 
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difficult to conceive how fitncfles, refulting from 
the natures of things, or from the qualifications of 
pcrfons, can be called antecedent to thefc things, 
and to thefc-perfons: and yet they muft be fo, if 
they are antecedent to that will, by tht a6t of 
which thefe things and thefe perfons firft exifted. 
It is faid*, that the exillence of things, and the 
argument requires that the fame fhould be faid of 
perfons, depends on the arbitrary will of God, 
But that when' they are created, and as long as 
they exift, their proportions, rcfpcds, and rela- 
tions, are abftraftly of eternal neceflity, according 
to the dififerent natures of things, and the different 
qualifications of perfons, in one dommon nature. 
This I take to be the ienfe and ftrength of the 
argument, which will not appear in my apprc- 
henfion very intelligible, nor, as far as it is intel- 
ligible, vtty conclufive. 

We confidcr one thing, or one property, one 
perfon, or one qualification, without confidering 
another; and by that we make a very real, and, I 
prefume, the fole kind of abftraftion our minds 
arjB capable of making. But to confider the pro- 
perties of things, or the qualifications of perfons, 
and the ficnefles and unfitneiies refulting from 
them, as independent natures exifting before there 
were any fuch things, or any fuch perfons^ any 
fuch natures, qualifications, circumftances, feems 
to ttic a fictitious abftraftion doubly. It afTumes 
that we have ideas which we have not, and that 

• Evid. p. «7. 
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the modes of beings by which things and perfehi 
are what they ar^^ may b^ conceived a^ advent!-- 
tious to them, inftead of being conceived as fy 
conAitiutire of them that they couM net be with- 
out the t4imgs» afid perfon^, iior thcfe withooc 
them^ By aflun^ing one q£ tbefe imagifna^y afa^ 
firadions^ men are led to aiStitne the othier, aodl 
their miftake about the operations^ of tmmt is 
conneSied with that about the operatioiis (pf chetr 
»wn minds* 

TtiE modes erf" bcittg, and the Jiropetties o^ 
things are infeparable from them, eyen ih imagi* 
nation ; which might be an argument the more to 
perfuade that they arc the fame fpecific n&eui^^ 
and that his will^ .which conftitmed the& nstures^ 
conftituted^ at the fame time, all that ts^fiennal 
to them. Bdt tho' we cannot feparate in this man*, 
ner, we can take the properties of things, both 
pbyfxcal and morale into* diftinft eoi^fide^ation; 
This philpfapbcrs have cJone with hono^to'therhi , 
fclves, and advantage to othersi But when thcf 
have been long accuftomdd' to fuch abftraft con^ 
liderations^ and have eftablilhed certain mathe* 
matical and moral trinhs upon thcm^ fomeof 
thefe philoibphcrS aflume, that thefe general no- 
tions are natures independent On God^ and iii 
themfeivcs of eiernal neeefflty. God has made 
triangles and men. But triaiigularity^ they fay^ 
and^ they might fay juft as well j humanity arc in- 
dependent natures, antecedent to his will, and that 
do not owe their original to arbitrary and pofitivc 
2 appointment. 
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appointment. That there are neceflkry truths^ 
mathematical and moral, and that fuch they muft 
be, as loivg as there are rneiH and as the prefent 
fyftem of things continues, is certain. B^t they 
would not be called, perhaps, eternal truths, nor 
would ihefp notions be reprefented like eternal and 
independept natures, if it was more confidercd 
that the felf*exi(tent Being is the fountain of all 
exiftence, and that, fuice every thing exifts by hi» 
Vi^ill^ it muft exift according to his will-, for which 
reafotl it feem& as abfurd to fay, that, when he 
made man, he could give him no other nature 
than the human, which was therefore neceflarily, 
not arbitrarily given, as it would be to fay, that, 
when he made a man, he did not make a tree. A 
man with the properties of a tree would not be a 
man. A tree with the properties of a man would 
not be a tree. The fame will which made each 
made the properties of each. It is oi^ and the 
fame aA; and to fay that the nature of any thing, 
or the truths refultiflg from it, are independent, in 
any fcnfe, on the will that made them^^ feems to- 
me, therefore, to imply contradi^ion. 

Ct ARKE quotes a paflage from Plato, wherein 
that philofopher fays, according to his tranflation, 
that " as in matters of fenfe the reafon why a 
" thing is vifible, is not becaufe it is feen, but it . 
" is, therefore, feen becaufe it is vifible : fo in 
" matters of natural reafon and morality, that 
•* which is holy and good^ is not therefore holy 
•• and good becaufe it is commanded to be done, 

" but 
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*' but it is therefore commanded by God be-' 
** caufe it is holy and good.** If I would cavil 
a little, I might fhew that this quotation does not 
fcrve the doftor's purpofe, nor prove that Plato' 
was of his mind in afferting that moral obliga- 
tions ar^, primarily and originally, antecedent tcr 
the will of God, if by will be meant his determi- 
nation that they'fhould be obligatory, when he 
made a moral world : iand if by will be meant ^ 
pofitive command, fignified by revelation, the 
quotation from Plato, who knew nothing of any 
fuch revelation, is ftrangely abfurd. Things may 
be feen becaufc they are vifible, they are not vi- 
fiblc becaufe they are feen. Let it be fo. Docs 
this prove that the philofopher thought vifibility^ 
any more than vifion, an eternal independent na- 
ture? Might he not think that God made things 
to be feen, and creatures to fee, and that vifibi-^ 
lity and vifion began when he willed the phyfical 
fyftem into exiftcnce ? Thus, again, that which 
is good, is not fuch becaufe it is commanded, buc 
it is commanded becaufe it is good. Will it foU 
low from this expreffion, that good is, according 
to Plato, an eternal independent nature? Will 
it not follow as naturally, that good and eVil be- 
gan when God willed the moral fyftem into ex-- 
iftence, and that he commanded the former by' 
the laws of their nature^ at the fame time when he ' 
created moral agehts capable of either? This re- 
mark may ferve, at leaftj to (hew how apt evert 
the beft writers are to amufe themfelves, and to 
impofe on others by a mcragingle of words, and 

to 
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to q^oce what tnake^ againft them, or does not 
^a)ce for them. ■ / 

B^T now, haying made this remark, I am 
.ready to acknowledge that Plato meaned by 
this paflage in his Euthyphro the firft good, that 
independent nature which refidcs among .others 
in his imaginary region of eternal ideas. This 
flbould be }iis meaning, whatever his words in this 
place import, to make them confiftent with his 
do^rine, and appofite to the prefcnt dilputc* 
;«rherein Plato and the Platonifts run into one ex- 
^reme, as JioBBEs and the Hobbifts into another. 
The former ailume an eternal morality antecedent 
pot only to any fignification, but to any aftual de- 
termination of the will of God. The latter af- 
fume, that there was no moral duty, no difference, 
no diftinftion made between juft and unjuft, mo- 
ral good and evil, till the will of man made thi% 
diftindion by civil conftitutions, and pofitive laws. 
It fcems to me, that both thefe opinions tend to 
weaken the authority of natural religion. By the 
firft, God publifhed, indeed, a moral law, when 
he made moral agents. But he was not properly 
the legiflator. The law exifted before them, and 
it binds *both him and them. By the fecond, fee 
has not fo much as the appearance of legiflature. 
He made a moral world, indeed, but he made it 
in confufion, and he left it without any rule, till 
at laft his creatures made one for thcmfelves. He 
brought order out of the confufion of a phyfical, 
they out of that of a moral chaos. How prefer- 
4 * able 
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able is the middle iDpinion between thefe two ex- 
tremes, that God infticutcd moral obligations 
when he made moral agents, that the law of their 
nature w the law of his will, and that how in- 
different foe\rer we may prcfume every thing i« 
$6 him before h js Vvill has determined it to be, it 
becomes, after this determination, a ncceflkry, 
tho' created, nature ? Such juftice is in man, tho* 
in God it may be nothing more than one mode of 
his infinite wifdora. As long as there are men, 
this nature mud exift. Where it will be, and 
what it will be, when they and this moral fyftem 
arc at an end, let thofe able perfons, who know 
fo well where and what it was before they both 
began to exift, determine. If I infift much on 
this point, I do not pretend to clear it firom all 
the difficulties that lie in the way, neither by 
what is faid here, nor by what has been faid elfe- 
where, nor by what I may fay hereafter. There 
^re many on either fide, that have perplexed, and 
may continue to perplex, much better heads than 
mine. But, in the firft place, I feci an infuper- 
able repugnancy to own that any thing is inde« 
pendent on God; and, in the next place, I am 
ftiockcd at the confcquenccs that are drawn from 
this dodrine. 

LIX, 

HE who dares to affirm that there arc eternal 
felf-exiftent natures independent on God, is 
bold enough. But what fhall we fay to thofe who 

dare 
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dtre to affif m that thefe eternal natures, refuking 
from die eternal fitnefies and unfitn^ii&s, Agrec^ 
fBefltsanddifagreetiients, proportions and difpro- 
pprtions of things, are abfolutely and neceflarily 
|n tbenirelves what they appear to be to the un«- 
derftandings of all intelligent beings M do not 
add the exceppon, except thofe who uoderftand 
thin^ to be what they are not, becaufe it is unne* 
peflary to any other purpofe than that of an eva- 
|ion, which Clarke, like a cunning difputant, 
fovefaw he might want, and did want. What (h^ll 
we fay of thofe who think it neceffary to bring 
proofs to fhcw that God muft know what his ra- 
tional creatures may know concerning thefe eternal 
pature$ independent on him, and who conclude 
from thence, that the rule of divine and human 
condujftis the fame? God difdains not to obfcrvc 
this rule, it is faid, as the law of his aftions, and 
he appeals to men for his obfervation of it: which 
matter of faft is aflerted on the authority of a 
chapter in Ezeohiel*, where the prophet, like a 
prophet and a poet, introduces God expoftulating 
with the j€ws in this ilile, and appealing to them 
for the equity of his proceedings, Biftiop Cum- 
I^ERLAND, who is quotcd by Clarke -f, carries 
thefe notions ftill furiher, when he maintains in 
his fcventh chapter ||, with much obfcure fubtilty, 
not only that the rules of this law are the diftatcs 
of divine intelligence to God himfelf, but that the 
dominion of God over all his creatures is a right 

* C^P• yvin. t £vid.-p. 88. || De leg. naturae.. 
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derived from thefc very rules, and from his wif- 
dom which prcfcribes them to him. I (hall not 
^ enter on a difcuffion, which is not immediately 
neccflary to the prefent purpofe. I (hail only lay, 
that the wifdom, as well as the power of God in 
the creation, prefervation, and government of all 
things is, without doubt, a true and joint foundation 
of his dominion over them; and that there feems" 
to be no need of excluding qne of the two, God's 
irrefiftible power, in order to obviate the confe- 
qucnces which the good bilhop fufpefted that 
HoBBES intended. Let us keep oi^t of thefe mills, 
and purfue our fubjeft in a clearer light. 

I ASK then, if nothing lefs than infinite know- 
lege, infinite wifdom, and abfolute independency 
be neceflary to make it impoflible that theSupremc 
Being Ihould be ignorant in'any refped of the eter- 
nal natures, on which the eternal reafon of things 
is founded, how can it be faid with the lead ap- 
pearance of truth that thefeaffumed natures appear 
juft fueh, as they are abfplutcly and ncccflarily in 
themfelves, to the underftandings of all intelligent 
beings, and become conftantly the rule of their 
aftions ? Have we then infinite knowlege, infinite 
wifdom, and abfolute independency ? The human 
mind apprehends clearly enough the grofs diffe- 
rences of things in the moral fyftem^ as human fenfe 
does in the phyfical. But in the former, as in the 
latter, the nicer differences are not fo perceptible.; 
We have not any knowledge of the firft qualities 
of fubftances. It is enough for us to have fohie 

knowledge 
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knowledge, of the fecond, of thofe which affedt 
us immediately. It is in vain that we attempt 
to go higher in fcarch of fcientifical knowledge : 
and even about thefc we arc very liable to 
miftakes. Much in the fame manner we know 
fomething of moral entities, allow me the ufe of 
this metaphyfical word for once, as they arife in 
our moral fyftcm ; and are able to affirm many 
general truths concerning them. But it is in vain 
tharwe attempt to go higher in our fearch, or to 
know any thing more about them than God has 
fbewn us in the aftual conftitution of things : and 
even when we judge of them thus, and make par- 
ticular applications of the general laws of our na- 
ture, we are very liable to miftakes. We arc not 
liable to thcfe miftakes in fuch cafes only as are 
very farfromoccurringfrequently, which Clarke 
affirms; but we are liable to them in fuch as oc- 
cur the moft frequently, whether they relate to 
public or to private life. The contrary laws that 
Icgiflators have made, the contrary opinions that 
cafuifts daily give in matters of morality, wherein 
fome of them muft have been miftaken,are evident 
proofs of this. 

That there are things fit and unfit, right and 
wrong, juft and unjuft, in the human fyftem, and 
difcernible by human reafon, as far as our natural 
.imperfeftions admit, I acknowledge moft readily. 
But from the difficulty we have to judge, and from 
the uncertainty of our judgments in a multitude of 
cafes which lie within our bounds, I would demon- 

VoL. V. F ftratc 
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ftrate the folly of tboie who affedb to have know- 
ledge beyond them. They pretend dognnaticaUy 
to deduce from abftra& eternal natures what thefe 
natures require of God^ whilft they are at the &tne 
time unable on many occafions to deduce £r<xn the 
confticutionof their own fyftem, and the laws of 
cheirown nature, with precifion andcertainty,what 
thefe require of them, and what is right or wrong, 
juft or unjuft, for them to do. Clarke employs 
an allufion to evade this obje&ion, which would 
be extremely pretty, if it did not make direftly 
againft him in the prefent application of it, and 
the only application that can make it pertinent! 
There is juftice, and injuftice, as certainly as there 
is white and black*. But as the painter can, by 
diluting the two colors, not make them terminate 
in the midft infenfibly, for thefe words are mere 
expletives and m-ean nothing; but as he can make 
them run into one another till no eye can dif- 
tinguilh them i fo the cafuift in law or divinity 
dilutes right and wrong, juft and unjuft, till no 
mind, aot even his own, can unblend and dif- 
. tinguifli them again. If white and black were co- 
lors as immutable as they arc obvious to human 
fight, and if juftice and injuftice were abftract na- 
turcsimmutably obvious to thehumanunderftand- 
ing, this could not be. But neither are the colors 
immutable, nor the natures fo fixed and fo obvious 
as to be always difcerned, and in every light alike. 
This is what 1 fay, and what the doftor would, if 
he could, deny. His learned men, his men who 
underftand things to be what they are, not what 
• Evid. p. 45. 
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tbejr are iK>t, blutider about, and contradhSt one 
another in matters that arc certain^ly objefts of 
huii»an reafon, tho they prefume to fay that they 
arc guided in their judgments, and direfted in their 
condud by the eternal reafon of things, by a rule 
that is common to God and them. 1 will quote 
the doftor againft himfelf, on this occafion. I 
might do fo, perhaps, 6n others. If Lycurgus had 
made a law to authorife every man to rob, by vio- 
lence and murder, whomfoever he met with, fuch 
a law trouldmot have been juftified. But the law 
which permitted the Spartan youth to Ileal, as ab- 
ford as it was, may bear much difpute, whether 
it was abfolutely urijuft or no. Such an opinion 
delivered by one who did not reckon himfelf 
certain^ly among thofe who underftand things to 
be what they are not, may authorife, or excufe 
atieaft, many that have come out of the fchool of 
Loyola : and, therefore, I think it proper to re- 
call another Spartan inftitution in this place. The 
helotes or flaves were made drunk in order to cre- 
ate an averfion to drunkennefs in the youth by 
fuch ridiculous fpeftacles. Far be it frofii me, and 
from every lover of truth, and of common fenfe, 
to wifh that the race of metaphyficians and ca- 
fuifts (hould encreafe, or fo much as continue : but 
fince there are, have been, and will be, fuch men 
m all ages, it is very reafonable to wifli that they 
may ferve to the fame good purpofe that the 
helotes did at Sparta, and that their delirium, in- 
ftead of impofing on others, and even infefting 
many, may be at length laughed out of the world. 
F 2 It 
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It may fecm ftrange to the cool refleftions of 
common fenfe, that any men, who have the ufe of 
their rcafon, and thofe efpecially who would be 
thought to have cultivated and improved it moftt 
fhould attempt to perfuade us that complex no- 
tions of the moral kind, for I meddle with no other, 
and fuch as we call mixed modes, arc eternal na- 
tures and independent on God, when thefe per- 
fons muft or may know intuitively that they are 
dependent on man., I have faid already, and I 
muft repeat here, that the mind frames them as it 
has occafion for them, gives to each a name, and 
keeps them in ftorc as artificial inftruments of the 
underftanding. They exift varioufly in various 
minds, nay fometimes in the fame mind; but 
when they exift in no mind, thefe eternal immu- 
table natures exift no where. Yet fuch as they are, 
we are to believe them founded in the eternal fit- 
ncffes of things; we are to believe the moral at- 
tributes of God founded in them, we are to 
deduce from them, and from thefe attributes, 
what God is under a moral neceflity of doing, 
and what ic is his will that men ftiould do ; nay 
we are to prove in a circle that there is ^ God, 
becaufe there are fuch natures*, and that there are 
fuch natures becaufe there is a God. Thefe arc 
opinions which common fenfe will be hardly in- 
duced to adopt, and yet metaphyfical and artificial 
theology teach them. As proud as we are of oui* 
rationality, certain it is that reafon, unmixed, un- 
influenced, has lefs to do than we imagine in fram- . 

• Vid. CuDwoRTH of tter. moral. 
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ing the opinions, and direding the judgments, of 
men. 

Let us change the image^ and obfervc that it 
happens to reafon, as it happens to inftrumeAts ill 
tuned. The firings are left fometimes too lax, and 
are fometimes wound up too high. In one cafe, 
they give no found at all, or one that is lifelcfs and 
heavy. In the other, the noife they make^is great, 
it fills the ear, but it carries no true harmony to 
the foul. By the firfl we may allude to reafon 
weak and unimproved : by the fecond to reafon 
(trained into all the abftradtions of metaphyfics ; 
and we may difcern good fenfe between thcfe ex- 
tremes, that is, reafon ^t it's proper tone. 

There is no fubjeft, on which it is more im- 
portant that reafon Ihould be kept ftriftly to this 
tone, than that of the firft philofophy ; and there 
is no fubjefi: on which it is fo liable to be let dowh 
below it, or wound up above it. I am not to fpeak 
here of the firft, of that infenfibility and ftupidity 
wherein a greatpart of mankind is immerfed; but 
of that a6tivity of the mind which raifes fome of 
them fo far above it. Now among thefe, they who 
apply themfelves to the firft philofophy, apply 
themfelves to the nobleft objedls that can demand 
the attention of their mind, to the exiftence of 
an all-perfeft Being, to the infinite wifdom and 
power that are manifefted in his works, and to 
the fignifications of his will concerning the duties 
we owe to him, and to one another. From thefe 
F 3 different 
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difFercnt objcfts arife two kinds of philofopbf, 
divine philofophy or theology," moral philofaphy 
or ethics. Like different branches of the fame tree, 
they fpring from tha fame root, and that root is 
the aftual fyftem of things. As high as they can 
be trained up from hence, they bear the genuine 
fruit of knowledge. But when fantaftical gardeners 
bend the tops of the higheft fprigs, like the ficus 
indica, down to earth ; if they take root, they bear 
h of a baftard kind, and fcrve only to plant a laby- 
rinth wherein the gardeners themfelvcs are loft* 
Such fantaftical gardeners our metaphyficians are. 
When they have acquired ideas from the aftuat 
fyftem of things, and have carried their knowledge 
up from the creation to that felf-exiftent, intelli- 
gent Being, the Creator, they difdain to re^on 
any longer a pofteriori. They frame an hypothefis, 
with much agitation of their minds, out of the 
ideas and notions they have acquired in this man- 
ner, and reafon from it without any further regard 
to the phaenomena. This method of philofophifmg 
has produced often nothing more than impudent 
affertions. Such was the theology of the Epicu- 
j^eans, if that may be called fo: and that of the 
Stoics too, as much as th6y oppofed the former, 
and as good theifts as they were efteemed on this 
account, was little better. 



w 



LX. 

H I L s T the folly lafted among the antient 
philofophers of making univerfal fyfiems, 

of 
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of explaining the whole fcheme, order, and ftate 
of things, he who had not given a great part of 
his fyiitcm to theology would have gained little 
i^utation. This Plato faw, and he put theology 
into every thing he taught. I can cafily imagine 
that the lanae progrefs was made in compofing 
thefcfpiritual;'omances, that we fee has been made 
in compofing thofe of a different kind. Amadis 
of Gaul,, and many more, which the niece, the 
curate, and the barber threw out of Don Quixote's 
windows, and burned in his yard, were writ with- 
out any regard to probability, and no man could 
read them with any attention, nor fuflFer his ima- 
gination to wander long fo extravagantly, who 
was not as mad as the knight of La Mancha. 
After thefe writers. La Calprenade arofe, like 
another Plato, and by mixing fiction ingentoufly 
with the truth of hiftory, he compofed romances 
capable of amufing, and even aimed: of deceiving. 
But, however this may have been^ all our mcta- 
phy fical writers have rather copied, than irnproved, 
the platonic fyftems ; fo that if the founder of 
the academy meant to diftinguifh himfelf by his 
theology, he has fucceeded beyond any hopes he 
could conceive. It prevailed in the heathen world, 
and it has prevailed much more in the chriftian 
church. Particular men among the heathen 
embraced it for the fame reafon that he had 
to teach it, to diftinguifli themfelves, and to ac- 
quire a name in philofophy : or elfe they were 
determined to it, like Plotinus and Porphyry, 
F4 .by 
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by an cnthufiaftic turn of mind, which all the 
religions of thofe ages and countries were very 
proper to give, and this theology to confirm. But 
as foon as an entire order of men was fet apart 
in the chriftian church, to inftruft the world in all 
matters ©f a divine or moral nature, and to teach 
a revelation little different in many inftances from 
platonifm,this philofophy acquired a new ftrength, 
and more motives concurred to maintain it than 
there had been to eftablifli it. The opinions of 
Plato were employed to illuftrate the myfteries 
of the gofpel, and even to recommend them to 
the belief of fuch apologifts as Justin, and of fuch 
doftors as Austin. No wonder, therefore, that, 
being confecrated in this manner, they have been 
propagated with chriftianity in every inftance 
where they are not direftly repugnant to it. No 
wonder that, theology becoming one of the 
fciences in lucrum exeuntes, that is a trade, the 
profeffors of it have kept up that marvellous, 
which is the myftery of the trade, and to which 
nothing could contribute more than the meta- 
phyfics of Plato. No wonder that the do- 
ftrine, which we fpeak of here, Ihould ftill fub- 
fift, though it does not feem agreeable -to the fim- 
plicity of true theifm, nor of fervice to morality, 
which would not be the duty of every man if the 
principles of it could be undcrftood by none but 
metaphylicians, nor the obligations of it be well 
explained without an intricate deduftion of argij^ 
mcnts a priori. 

This 
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This thb trade, and nothing but the trade, 
makes neceifary : and, tho we are told that 
proofs a pofteriori are no more than fecondary 
confiderations, I muft confefs, what I have often 
felt, that if I had not been convinced of all the 
great articles of natural religion by my own re- 
flexions on the infinite wildom and power dif- 
playcd in the univerfc (no part whereof, and 
therefore not the whole, could be conceived to be 
felf-exiftent,eyen if it wereconccived to beetcrnal) 
on the constitution of my own nature, and on that 
of the fyftem to which I belong, I Ihould not 
have been fo by all the fine-fpun argumentations 
a priori. The proofs that refult immediately from 
fuch refleftions as thefe are founded in my fenfi- 
tive and intuitive knowledge ; and to refift them I 
muft renounce my cleareft and moft diftinft ideas. 
I muft do little lefs, I muft accept a flow of mere 
words thrown into the form of a demonft ration, for 
demohftration ; or I muft take inadequate, incom- 
plete, and obfcure ideas and notions for fuch as are 
adequate, complete, and clear. If I admit many of 
the proofs brought by fome of our moft famous 
writers. They prefent us with dim fpeftacles to fee 
what we fee clearly without any, and by the natural 
ftrength of our eyes; or elfe to fee what is not by 
nature, nor can be made by art, vifible to our in- 
ternal fight. They prove as much as needs to be 
proved, and, therefore, as much as we are able 
to prove, in order to refute atheifm, and to efta- 
blifli theifm. But then they mingle this real, and 
ponneft it withfomuch fantaftical knowledge, that 

they 
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they difgraceamdweaken, a^ muchas it is in their 
power, the former by the Jatter. It was this very 
plraftice which hindwed the Stoics from beating 
theEprciireans out of the field of con troverfy, and 
{torn i^npofmg filence on thofebablers, the Acade- 
micians. I apprehend that ourdivines have brought 
thefamedifadvantageonthemfelvesintheirdifputcs 
with atheifts, tp whom they would be much more 
formidiable, if thqr neither purfued the praftice 
fpoken of here, nor made that occafional alliance 
, with them againft the diipenfations of providence, 
which is fpoken of above. 

To make this conduct appear the Icfs ftrange, 
and to take ofFour wonder at it, we muft not only 
confider that the religious fociety is compofed of 
as arrant men as the civil, feduced by the fame 
aSeftions, tranfported by the fame pafiions^ and 
that our divines have at lead as much the ofienta- 
tion of knowledge fuperior to that of other tnen, 
as thofe antient philofophers had, who pretended 
that philofophy was the fcience of all things divine 
and human, or the fchoolmen who were ready to 
difpute de omni fcibili; but we muft cpnfiderfur- 
ther, that they aflume a right which the antient 
philofophers did not claim, tho PyxHACORAS 
feems to have intended it, a right to inftrufthian- 
kind in natural as well as in revealed, religion, and 
have made of the. exercife of this right a very lu- 
crative trade. To keep this trade in repute, there- 
fore, and themfelves with it, two things have been 
thought neceffary, and are really fo. It has been 

thought 
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thought ncceflary to preferve the myftery which^ 
they found eftabliflied in one part by thefirft pro- 
feflbrs of it^ and to introduce myftery into the 
ether. The method they take ferves both thefe 
purpofes. They Aide into the proofs of natural, 
vrhat they judge neceflary to impofe their artificial 
theology. From thefe principles, laid out of vul- 
gar fight, and, in truth, out of their own, they 
deduce even moral obligations: and thus the 
whole fum of religion falls under the dircftion of 
the religious fociety. How this fociety dircfts it, 
and to what purpofes principally, appears plainly 
enough in the inftance before us. 

LXI. 

WHATEVER may be determin^ed about the 
moral fitnefles aiid unfitnefles of things, and 
the fuitablenefs andunfuitablenefs of circumitances^. 
to perfons, all of which are conceived to be eternal 
bccaufe ^e cannot conceive thfem to have been 
ever otherwife than they are, certain it is that they 
biecome difcernible to us in our fyftem alone; and 
that altho they are immutable natures in it, from 
whence all our obligations arife, and may be af- 
fomed to be abfolutely and in themfelves eternal 
as well as immutable, and therefore independent,' 
i£ philofpphers pleafe to call them fo ; yet wc 
neither know, nor can know any more about them 
tllan what the aftual conftitution of this fyftem 
ihews us. In fome other fyftem we might not 
have had the fame ideas, or having them we might 

not 
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not have had thefamc occafions of collcfting them 
into the fame complex modes. This we fee happen 
in different countries; and what happens in dif- 
ferent countries might furely happen in different 
fyftems. It is fufHcient, therefore, to eftablifh our 
moral obligations, that weconfidcr them relatively 
to our own fyftem. From thence they arife : and 
fince they arife from thence it,muft be the will of 
that Being who made the fyftem, that we fhould 
obferve and praftife them. The affumed eternity 
of morality cannot make it more obligatory. Why 
then are fuch pains taken to prove it eternal ? The 
reafon is obvious. If we went no higher than our 
own fyftem, the principles of it would be eafily 
difcovered, the criterion of moral good and evil, 
of juft and unjuft would be fixed, and at leaft 
there would be no need of confulting divines about 
it. They lead the minds of men, therefore, to 
contemplate objedls that are out of their fyftem, 
and renew the platonic doftrine of eternal ideas, 
forms, eflcnces, natures, according to which they 
aflume that the Supreme Being regulates his own 
conduft; and all his rational creatures are obliged 
to regulate theirs by the eternal reafon of things. 

They prove the exiftence of an alUperfed 
Being, the creator and governor of the univerfe ; 
and to demonftrate his infinite wifdom and power 
they appeal to his works. But when they have 
done this, which includes the whole of natural 
theology, and ferves abundantly all the ends of 
natural religion, they parcel out a divine moral 

nature 
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nature into various attributes like the human, 
and determine precifely what thefe attributes re- 
quire that God Ihould do, to make his will con- 
formable to the eternal ideas of fitnefs, which 
are fo many independent natures. Thus they af- 
fume that God knows after the manner of men, 
by ideas •, that his moral attributes are not barely 
names that we give to various manifeftations of 
the infinite wifdom of one fimple uncompounded 
being, but that they are in him, what they are in 
us, diftindt affeftions, difpofitions, habitudes ; that 
they are in him the very fame that they are in 
our ideas, being derivedfrom the fame eternal na- 
tures, and known by the fame eternal reafon ; in 
fine, that we have no need to judge of his moral 
attributes as we judge of his phyfical, but are able 
to determine what they require that he Ihould do, 
without any regard to what he has done. This 
is in plain and unexaggerated terms the very 
doftrine which Clarke and other divines teach, 
prefumptuous and profane as it is, under the 
difguife of modeft and pious expreflions. By thefe 
they frequently impofe on readers who attend 
more to their theological cant, than to their mean- 
ing, and to the neceflary confequences of what they 
advance ; whilft they give other readers ajuftoc- 
cafion to fay of them what Clarke* fays of 
fome theifts, it n^atters not at all how honorably 
they may feem to fpeak .... of God, but what 

* Quail ego id curem quid ille aiat aut neget. Illud 
quaero, quid ei confentaneum fit dicere. Cic. De fio. Lib. ii. 
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muft neted$ in ail reafon be fuppofed to 

be their true opinion. 

When we reafon humbly andcautioufly from 
the phaenomena, we have a fure criterion to 
guide our judgments; and the undoubted word of 
God declared in his works, wherein hefpeaksmoft 
intelligibly to us, to authorife them. When we 
reafon othcrwifc, not from the phaenomena, but 
to them, we have no fuch criterion to guide, nor 
any word but thfe precarious word of man, to au- 
thorife, our judgments. In the place of real, we 
fubftitUte fantaftic natures, and in the place of 
common fenfe an imaginary reafon of things. This 
fublime metaphyfical reafon, which deals fo much 
in abdrad ideas, is fo imaginary, and by confe^ 
quence fo vague, that it fcrves the purpofe of 
every divine alike in all their difcordant opinions. 
Metaphyfician, I think, never convinced meta- 
phyfician ; neither is there any thing fo abfurd 
which may not be made in this method problema- 
tical; and when it is once made fo, theabfurdity is 
called a dcmonftration. The fyftcm of Spinoza, 
derived at lead from thatof Des Cartas, is vcfy 
abfurd, and fo are many propoHtions in that of 
HoBBES. ButthereareSpinoziftsand Hobbiflsftill 
in the world as well as Cartelians, and there might 
be pofllbly Hill more, if metaphyfical arms alone 
were employed againft them. Let it not befaid that 
they are men of depraved underftandings, and de- 
praved morals. This is to rail, not to argue. Thdr 
parts and their morals are, no doubt in general as 

good 
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good as thoie of the men who oppofe them ^ and if 
they conclude abfurdly, it is becaufe they reafofi 
abfurdly,as they reafon abfurdly becaufe they pur- 
fue an abfurd method : for, to bring this difcourie 
home to the prefent purpofe, the fault is fo 
truly in the method, that this aiTumed eternail 
reafon has mifled theifts, as well as atheifts, to fuch 
a degree that the laft are not always the moil: inii- 
pknts of the two. The opinions mentioned in the 
lail paragraph might itand for fuificient proofs* 
But there are many more. He who afierts, for ini- 
ftance^ on his notions of theeternal ficnefTcs and un* 
fitnciTes and of the eternal reaibn of things, that tbt 
providence of God in the prefent ftate of mankind 
would be convifted of injuftice, if there were only 
one innocent man unhappy, when it is notorious 
that there are fevcral, or that God is unjuft, be- 
caufe particular providences do not enough diftia- 
guiih the virtuous from the wicked, is as grofsly 
abfurd, and much more impious than HoBBsa, 
when he aflerts that there is no fuch thing as in. 
nocence, nor guilt, till they are diftinguifhed by 
civil laws, and the authority of the magiftrate. 
He who aiTerts that a predeftination of millions to 
damnation, before they are capable of being either 
innocent or guilty, is agreeable to the divine at*- 
tributes, and an exerdonof jurifdiftion and power, 
not at all repugnant to the eternal fitnefs and rea* 
fon of things, in a Being who is not the governor 
alone, but the creator of all beings, and ha^ an al>- 
jfolute right to difpofe of them as he fball think 
fit, is as impious as Spii^oxa^ who alTerts one fole 
4 fubftance. 
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fubftance, and who denies, as in effed: he did 
deny, any creator and governor of the univerfe. 

The impious doftrine of predcftination, fuch 
as it has been taught, and is ftill taught among 
Chriftians, is foftencd extremely at leaft, and the 
affumcd proceedings of God towards men are 
brought almoft wiihin the bounds of credibility^ 
by Locke's forced expofuion of the famous ninth 
chapter of the Epiftle to the Romans. He un- 
derftands what is faid of the potter, who has a 
•power to make one veffel to honor, and ariothcr 
to diflionor, out of the fame lump of clay, to re- 
fer to men nationally, not perfonally, nor with re- 
gard to an eternal ftate, but to the right which 
XJod has of exalting one nation and depreffing an- 
other, according to his good pleafure and the me^ 
rits or demerits of fuch political bodies. This 
fenfe may be admitted, whilft that of an univerfal 
and abfolute predcftination of every individuat, 
fuch as it is taught, deferves to be rejedted with 
horror. It may be admitted the better, perhaps, 
becaufe it is conformable enough to the fanftions 
of the law of nature. According to thefe, which 
regard mankind in general, as the law was gi- 
ven to mankind in general, virtue tends to the 
happinefs, and vice to the miiery of their leveral 
focieties : and there feems, therefore, no great pre* 
fumption in afluming that God does in any parti- 
. cular cafe, by a particular difpcnfation, that which 
is agreeable to the general tenor of his providence, 
:and to the natural courfc of things. But it is im- 
pious to fuppofe that he afts relatively to particu- 
lar 
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lar men, againft the general tenor of his provl* 
dcncc, and in a nriannef that fhews partiality in 
his fav^ors, cruelty in his judgments, and an arbi- 
trary fpirit in all his proceedings, direftly oppo- 
fite to that fpirit of impartiality and benignity, 
which makes his fun to fife, and his rain to fall, 
On the juft and the unjuft. * Mr. Locke's expofi- 
tion of St. Paul's text is in the firft of thefc 
cafes. St. Austin's, and that of many divines 
who had oftcc the vogue of orthodoxy, is in the 
fecond. In what fenfe the apoftle underftood his 
Own dofkrine, I prefume not to determine. Thus 
much is certain, if he underftood it as Locke 
did, he reafoned very rabbinically when he quoted 
the preference given to Jacob over a much better 
man, over Esau, and the deliverance of the, 
Ifraelites, and the dettrtidion of the Egyptians 
by God for the glory of his name, in order to 
Conclude a fortiori that the fame God might, by 
virtue of the fame power, rejeft the Jews, who 
were literally the feed of Abraham, for refufing 
to acknowledge the Meffiah, and call the Gcn^ 
tiles, who were figuratively this feed^ for con* 
fcnting to acknowledge him. 

I HAVE faid already how difficult it is to recon- 
cile the fcheme of particular providences to the 
general courfe of nature : and he who confidcrs 
the many forced fuppofitions, that ingenious men 
have made tp get over the difficulty^ will be on- 
ly the tmxt convinced that it is infuperablc. This 
fcheme is^ indeed^ very unneceifary to thofe who 
..VoL.V, G hpld 
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hold^n abfolute predeflinacion : and fince they 
bavc neither freedom of will in man, nor what is 
called contingency in the courfe of events, they 
feem to anticipate any want of particular provi- 
dences by fuppofing fomewhat dill lefs conceiva- 
ble. We comprehend as little God's manner of 
knowing, as we do his manner of being; and we 
fliQuld, therefore, prefume to reafon no more about 
one, than about the other. But thefe men, apply- 
ng their ideas of human to the divine knowledge, 
maintain that God could not foreknow certainly 
what is to happen, if he did not make it necefiary 
and certain by pre-ordaining that it fhould hap-^ 
pen. So they argue on their notion of preicicnce. 
Now, it feems, and it has feemed to me ever fince 
I turned my thoughts to fubjefts of this kind, 
that the whole fyftem of predeftination may be 
blown up' by the change of an improper word^ 
Let us talk no more of prefcience, nor imagine 
things future relatively to God, as they are rela- 
tively to man. Let us acknowledge his omni- 
ictence, to which the future i^ like the pre&ntf 
and we may conceive^ without any e^^traordinary 
effort of mind, that he knows, tho he:^oe$ not 
pre-ordain in the fenfe of predeftinating, the fu- 
ture. If we perfuadie ourfefves of this great truth, 
diat the whole feries of things is, at all tfrnes^ ac- 
tually prefent to the divine mmd^ we may fiiy as 
properly that God knows things becaufe they are 
a^al to him, and not that they ate aAual f€r 
him becauie he knows them, or much lefs ptt^ 
ordains them ;, as we fay that things are ften by 

4 us 
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vs bccauife they ai^c vifible, ahd not that they are 
vi&bk bednife ihe]^ are fcen fay us. Thiey, who 
tblk lb imUch of preicience ahd predeftinationi 
wbukd do well to donfider, whether it be not niore 
feafonable to think in this manner, than toadppt 
all the ^bfurd, a^ well as impious, conftquencea 
that Blow from theii^ hypothefis^ according to 
which thefe muft be riot one general fyftem of na^ 
ture^ but as many natural and motal fyftems, ai 
ihere ar€ rational creatures; and thepfovidtfnceof 
God muft be employed to carry on this aggregate 
of fyftems fo diftin&ly and fo fteadily, that the 
innocence and happioefs of fome, and the guilt 
and mifery of others, may be eflS^ftually fecuredi 
agreeably to their feveral predeftinations, 

LXII. 

THE faft, that there are fuch particular pro- 
vidences as have been affumed, which would 
be fo many miracles^ in the ftrift fenfe of the 
word^ if they were real, cannot be proved 5 ui>- 
leis we accept for proofs, in an age when miracles 
are fcarce pretended out of your church, and fcarce 
believed in it, all the ridiculous ftories that paifed 
in times of ignorance and fuperftition. I faid that 
particular providences would be miracles, if thcj^ 
were real -, and fuch they would be ftriftly, wbe^ 
thcr they were contrary to the eftablilhed courfc 
of nature, . or not *, for the iHiFaQleconfffts in the 
extraordinary interpofition, as much as in th^ 
nature of the thing brought topa(s, In piie ca{^ 
G 2 there 
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there could he no doubt of fuch an extraordinary 
and miraculous interpofition. In the other, doubts 
might arife, the opinions of men might be divided, 
and yet the miracle be as real in one, as in the 
other. Nay, the reality might be made evident 
enough to remove thefe doubts by the occaiions, 
by the circumftances, by the repetition of it on 
(imilar occafions, and with fimilar circumftances ; 
and, above all, by this circumftance, that the af- 
fumed particular providence was a direft anfwer 
to particular prayers and afts of devotion offered 
up to procure it. Should fire rain down from 
heaven to burn one city, and the walls of another 
fall at the found of the befiegcrs trumpets; fhould 
a deftroying angel put one army to death in a 
night, and the fun ftand ftill to give' time for the 
entire defeat of another ; neither the befiegers nor 
the befieged, the viftorious nor the vanqui(hed, 
could fail to fee the omnipotent hand of God in 
thefe events. Should abundant fhowers defccnd 
from the clouds after a long drought, or fair 
weather fucceed a wet feafon, tho nothing is more 
in the ordinary courfe of nature than thefe phaeno- 
mcna, they would be efteemed particular provi- 
dences, very reafonably, at Paris, if they hap- 
pened as conftantly as the fhrine of Saint Gene- 
vieve is carried in proceflion to procure one or 
the other. 

Innumerable cafes of thefe kinds may be put 
hypothetically ; but, happily for mankind, expe. 
rience furnUhes no authentic examples of thefirft 

fort ; 
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fort; nor any, well enough afcertained to become 
proofs, of the fecond. All the inftances that can 
be brought of providences, which men affume ta 
be particular, are fo very like to the events which 
happen in the ordinary courfe of things, that they 
fall undef the head of fuch as are problematical, 
and as are made particular by nothing but the vo- 
luntary applications of them. I fay happily it is 
fo; for if it was otherwife, if providences were di- 
rcfted according to the different defires, and even 
wantsbf men, equally well entitled to the divinefa- 
vor, thewholeorder of nature, phyfical and moral, 
would be fubverted, and the affairs of mankind 
^ouldfall into the utmoft confufion. The laws 
of gravitation j for inftance, muft be fometimes 
fufpended, and fometimes their efiedt mufl: be 
precipitated. The tottering edifice muft be kept 
miraculoufly from falling, whilft innocent men 
lived in it, or paffed under it; and the fall of it 
muft be as miraculoufly, determined to crulh the 
guilty inhabitant or paffengcr. The free will of 
man, which no one can deny that he has, without 
lying or renouncing his intuitive knowledge, and 
which was fo much regarded by God, that, we are 
told, he fufitred Adam to fall, and to involve all 
mankind in his guilt, rather than reftrain it for a 
moment, for a moment would have faved us from , 
original fin; this free will muft be often not only 
reftrained, but determined irrefiftibly by ftill 
whifperSjfecretfuggeftions, andfudden influences. 

How all this can be effcfted, and efpecially ia 
G ^ ^ compliances. 
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compliances with the wants and peti(i9i|9 $irmn 
fo different and fo repugnant to one another, is 
i\ot only hard to %, hqt the very fuppofuion 
may i^^m to imply contr^i(^ion with what we 
know of the con^itution of things and with ouv. 
clcareft and moft diftinft t4ea$, . Tbft ^^m of, 
men are conneAed by fo maoy various r^latioMt 
that the particular prpvid^nce which puts a force 
on theoicchanicaliawsofnature^andoq {hfjfrech 
dpm of the human will, muit do thi$ very ofteii, 
not in one or two inftances alone, b^utin a mukU 
tude, to have it's effcd in one. Again, th^ pjr^ 
cumftances of individuals, the pubJicc9iyunftvir«* 
wherein numbers are. involved, anf) the i^ierH^f/ 
and dements of particular men, 2($ well as of col- 
ledliye bodies, are fo nearly alike^ andthey returij 
fo often to be equally objefts of thefe fuppofed 
providences, that no one, who does not think h\m^ 
fe)f at liberty to affirm or deny any tbipp that bis 
precarious hypothefis requires, will dare tp pro- 
nounce where thefe providences have been^ or 
ftiould have been, employed, and where qqt. The 
fth^me, if it were true, would be univ«rf;jil ^n ex- 
tent, and continual ^q time: f^fom wheacci thffe> 
great abftwdities arife, that the world would be ; 
governed by miracles till miracles^loft their name, 
that the eftabliflaed order of natural caufes and 
cgedts wouki be Aibverted, that the general rule 
would be abforbed iip the esficeptions tp it, or that 
jGod would govern bis hum^n creatures by two 
rules that do not confift very well together; fince 
by one of them the wants and the petitions of th^fe 
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creatures would be fubmhted to one common pro- 
vidence which carried on the afFairs of the world, 
according to the firft conftitution and original 
laws of it; and, by the other, this common pro- 
vidence would break, if I may fay fo, into a multi- 
tude of particular providences for the fupply of 
chefe wants, and the grant of thefe petitions, every 
one of which is an appeal to the fccond rule of go- 
vernment againft the firft. 

Among other attempts which have been made 
to iblve thefe difficulties^ and to reconcile the af- 
fiioied fclieme to theaAual and vifible, it has been 
wged tliat God may poffibly have fo ordered the 
wli^le feries of things^ from the commencement 
to the confutpmation of this fyftem*, that all par«- 
licuiar cafes may have been provided for in the 
original deiign, that they may be parc» of it, and 
tfaerefbre cooflftcnt with k. It has beeni urged 
further, that, the piaticuiaf niitures &nd a^ftjons of 
all the fens of Aoam having been known to<3ed^ 
it k very poffible that he may introduce them imo 
the woiid at fuch times^,- and in fuch ^aees^ and 
circumftances, that they ihay be, even according 
to the general courfe df natul'e; the i^ilruitients dt 
the objects of p^ticular providences. Thefe art 
vrery arbitrary fuppdfitidns, and fu^bfut^ly as giv€ 
little facisfadion to the mind. Without entering 
furefaer than they deferve into the examination of 
them, it may be faid« and it may be (Hewn, that 
they come up very nearly to that of an abfolute 
•Rclig. of nature ddin. 

G 4 predcftination. 
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predeftination, and are at leafl: as whimfically in« 
vented to this purpofc, as that of a prc-eftablifhed 
harmony is to another. The example of the pla^- 
ncts which is brought to iUuftrate one of thcfe 
hypothefes, will not appear extremely appofite. 
They arc difpofcd fo as to perform their dance 
regularly, in various conjunftions and oppoficions^ 
without any new imprelllons, or any alterations in 
the laws of motion. But is this the cafe, of moral 
^nd free agents ? The planets make their revo- 
lutions, and maintain ,their order, by the inva- 
riable laws of theiF fyftem> which poshing but the 
will' of God can alter, Th?y have in themfclvc^ 
no principle that can determine their motions ia 
contradidion to thefe laws.. But whether we fup- 
pofc fituations and conjundlures prepared /or 
men, of men for fituatioos and conjundiures^ they 
m^y a£l, l;>y the freedqm of their will, againft all 
thefe preparatipi^s and deftinations, in fpight of 
fimCt pl^c, ^nd circymft^nce^ But God fordkvr 
thgt they would not fsifs, the metaphyfician ; atid 
ypu affert that Gpd may jforefee futyre events 
without pre-ordaining them. Yts,^ forefcc^ ^r ra^ 
ther fee, as he knows all the moil contingent 
^v^nts that happen in the cQurfe of his general 
providence, but :not provide fdr particular cafes, 
npr determine the exigence of particular men, in 
the manner aflumcd, without pre-ordaining. Their 
voluntary aAions may roincide with an upredefti- 
nated date of things But that certain ideal men 
ihould come into exigence to perform thefe volun-f 
tf ry aAionsin fuch anunpf^deftinatedconjun<5hire 

precifcly^ 
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precife]y, is a very evident predeltination, and af 
much a particular providence as if thefe difpofi« 
tions, and thefe conjunAures, had been theejffi^ 
of many ipiraculous interpofitions^ , 

It will be of little fervice to the fcheme of par- 
ticular providences to fay likcWoLLASTON, thai; 
there may be incoporeal, at Icaft invifible beings, 
of intelleflis and powers fuperior to men, and ca- 
pable of mighty things i and that thefe being$ 
may be the minifters of God, and the authors of 
many of thefe providences : for that there may; 
be, is no proof that there are fuch beings. To 
affirm th^t we (land in thehigheft rank of intel-. 
leftual creatures, would be extreme folly 5 and ta 
deny that there may be a chain of intelligence, 
through feveral fyftems^ up from man, would be 
tocontradi£t without reafon, what reafon and ana- 
logy render very probable. That fuch creatures 
may be the inhabitants of other planets, and dif- 
perfed in thefe habitations, through the univerfc, 
isanotionfo favoured by appearances, andfoagree- 
able to the majefty of God, and to the immenGty 
of his works, that no reafonable man will rejeib 
in the prefent improved ftatc of aftronomy, what 
fome of the moft antient iaftronomers fufpe£ted, 
Bqt the difference is ^reat between adopting an 
opinion thus founded, and the opinions of antient 
aftrologers, and of the knaves or madmen who 
profeffcd tbeurgic magic. Yet thefe were the firft 
philofopbers who invented fuch beixlgs as are ftill 
turned. They impofed them on the caft, and 

2 the 
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the caft has impofed them on the weft. They 
vere not a little embarrafled about their halMta*> 
lions. They pla<*ed feme in heaven. Thefe were 
the angels, op meflehgers, whom the Supreme 
Being employed on the moft iippprtant.Qccafions ; 
and, not to enter into the more, perplexed and 
obfcure part5 of this doftrine, the greateft number 
of them were demons and genii, who ramble 
abbut in imaginary fpaces, the ijitermundra of 
Epicurus, but principally in oCir atmofphere, that 
they might be at hand to take care of men, and to 
dircft the conduft of human affiiirs. But now^ 
admitting that there are fuch beings, ^nd th^t 
they an- thus employed ; I would a(k, do they aft 
by the immediate command of God, or do they 
not ? If you, who defend the fcheme of particular 
providences, fay that they do ; you leave the mat- 
ter jUft where it wa§, and God governs the worlcj 
no longer by his general providence alone^ but 
mediately, if not immediately, by particular pro- 
vidences likewife, fo little confifterit with it that 
(hey would be ufelefs if they were not wrought 
ih oppofltion to it, of to fupply the defefis of it. 
if you fay that they do not •, under how ftrange a 
government do you place mankind, when yoq 
give any Ihare of it to thefe beings, and fuppofe 
that they exefcife it in proper places, and accord- 
ing to their greater ai)ilities ? 

I i9£iTHER fay, nor think, that divines mean to 
blafpheme. God fori^d that 1 (hould be as uncha*i 
ritable as they are« But this I fay, <hat he who 

follows 
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foUews them €am>o( avoid prefumption and pro* 
faoends, and moffcbe moeh on his guard to avoid 
ht^phenn^. Coftfider, ynder one view, their 
whok proceedifig. God niade the world, they fay, 
for the fake of man ; and he made man only to 
iiidulge his goodnefs in communicating happinefs 
to fb noble a creature. God prefenres the world 
he has made. His providence preiides c»ret all 
his works, animate and inanimate, and principally 
over men, thofe ratkmal beings whom he has cre- 
ated in his omn imagic fiKjc^this providence is 
general, and, therefore, inftifBciettt to ahfwer all 
tiie purpofesrof his goodncfs and his juftice^ in an 
iqpmenfe varkty of contingent events, and with 
rcgasd to t^ merits and demerits. of every ipam 
It is eSkntidij tberefwe^ tothefe^ and cipecially to 
the laft, that tberelhooldi be particular pixividetice» 
totakecan-cof raibonalhcsic^ in every particular 
ctfr, which there are not; sod/to make a due diftri^ 
bKUtkm of good and evil among them cojiftapcly, 
b^caufe w^<xnR iaftance to the contrary is. incon* 
fi^ent with<3ad'snnoralatit£ibutes, and (hakes the 
befiof of his exiitence. He governs, therefore^ by 
parttGufaur.provkiiQnces, andptovides by them for 
particular cafes that ar6 not provided for in the 
adtmniftratkm of a genersd providence^ Be it fo. 
AH yon aikia granted. Ave you reconciled to the 
ja&ee o£Xjbod*sgovecmnent 9 . Areyou fatisfled ^ 
By na fxieansy reply thefe divines, and fuch theifts 
as WotsA&TOK. Tbefe particular providences 
are exerciie4f<^ rarely, lo iccretly, or fome how or 
other fi> incfl^r^ally, that his goveroment eonti- 
i nucs 
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nues liable to the £une' charge of injuftice, and 
cannot be reconciled to his attributes, and to the 
eternal reafon of things without the help of aa 
hypothefis, which it is but reafonablc we ihould 
make to diftinguiih ourfelves from the atheiilical * 
tribe, and to juftify that God, whom we accuied 
in concert with them, . whilfl: our alliance lafted 
and as far as the conditions of it extended* 

After this, will It not be permittedme to fay, 
that if thefe mendo^notblafphemediredly, little 
Uis than blafphemy, nay blafphemy itfelf, ts de* 
duccd direftly by. their allies from the principles 
they/lay dawn ? I will fay this at leaft, that they 
talk profanely, and argue prefumptuoufly, in very 
devout,. and fomctimes in very modeft, terms. 
Will it. fiot be permitted me to fay that thefe 
men feem to be in the kingdom of God, what the 
ric^leaders of fa£kion are in a ftate ? Men would 
fa|e angels^ ^^ we fee in Milton that angels would 
he gods.' The pretentions of men are exorbitant ; < 
yet .all they demand is. prefumed to be of >right, • 
• atui whatever faUs &ort of their demands to be • 
. ft denial of a right founded in the original infti- 1 
t^tipQiof his government by God: for of any 
origin^ cootr^ or covenant between him and. 
BElian, except that which the Jews boaft be made 
with their anccftof 5, we never heaid.; tbo divines 
talk fQrnetime§ of a. covenant, which they are 
pl^afed to call of grace* To finifli this, allufion, . 
let me add that when/adtions devife expedients to • 
rcdrefe thc:£ri.evaflcea qf which they complain, : 
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they arc commonly fuch as fccm to redrefs, ra- 
ther than rcdrcfs, and as make the fovereigtt 
little amends for all the violence they have of- 
fered to his prerogative, and for all they have 
iaid and done againlt him. 

LXIIL 

IT is high time that we Ihould have rccourfe to a 
better authority, than that of man, to the au- 
thority of God himfelf ; that we fhould confidcr 
how he has, made us, and in what circumftances 
he has placed us; that we fhould declare what he 
has dcfne to be agreeable to his infinite wifdotn^ 
and to all his other perfections, becaufe he has 
done it •, and that we fhould prepare our minds to 
be grateful and redgned. To lead us then into 
this track of thought, let it be obferved that the 
phaenomena of nature, the greateft and the moSt 
minute, eftablilh the dodrine of final caulcs, and, 
therefore, the intelligence of the firft c^ufe, by 
innumerable proofs which are at all times obvious 
to our fenfes. Many of thefe proofs amount to 
geometrical certainty, fince a multitude of things^ 
which might be made in manners, and placed in 
pofitions almoft infinite, are fo made, fo placed, 
ib contrived, that they are vifibly appropriated to 
the particular ufes to which they ferve, and to no 
pther. If the fcheme of particular providences 
was fupported by proofs like thefe, no reafonable 
man could doubt of the truth of it. But it is not 
ib fupported. The fads are often wholly uncer- 
tain. 
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taui^ or ipiiiglcd.up with fabulous circim^Aticeii 
or diftinguiihtdf witboot reafoo, from thofe which 
happenunder chedirefton of agcoeral pnyrtdeiioe^ 
by flipcrftition.atid artifice ( fo ihBX proofs of tfatf 
falfity of particular providences are in propornon 
as frequent as thofe of the reality of final caufes. 
We are juftified, therefore, in affirming one, and 
in not affirming the other; whilft they who affirm 
both are juftified by their proceeding in alRrmir% 
neither. They affirm the do&rine Of final c»ufes 
often on pi'oofs which the phaeniotnena cOAtf kli^i 
and which the dodrine eftabiilhed indrpendefitly 
of them does not want. They affirm that cf par^ 
ucular providences without any proofii which ihil 
phaenomena fwniih. 

The two aiTumed propofi tions I have mentionicii 
fo often, that man is the final caufe of the wof ItJi 
and that the communication of happincfs to him 
is the final caufe of his creation, are moft certainly 
falfe, as the fcheme of particular providences that 
force the laws of nature is no doubt, and as thaif 
tnay be which fuppofes thefc providences c5cer^ 
cifed in a manner agreeable to thefc laws. Thaif 
<he world is fitted in many refpecls to be the ha- 
bitation of men, or that men are fitted for this 
habitation, is true. But will it follow, tven frorfl . 
the firft, that the world therefore was made foi 
the fake of man, any rnore, than it will follow? 
that it was made for any other fpecies of animals,^ 
for all of whom, according to theif feveral natures, 
ft is equally welt fitted, and f6t all 6f >vhdm wtf 

may' 
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may believe on this account v^ry rcafonably that 
\t was made^ as well a$ for us? Ic is as well Btted 
for Bownce as for you, with refpc6l tQ phyfical 
nature; and, with rcfped to moral nature, Bownce 
has little to do beyond hearkening to the ftill 
whifpers^ the fecret fuggeftions^ and the fudden 
influences of inftin<ft. In the works of men, thw 
moft complicated fchemes produce, very hardly 
and very uncertainly, one fingk efiPeft. In thd 
works of God, one fingle fchcfne produces a mul-^ 
titude of different efieAs, and anfwers an immenic 
variety of purpofes. Whatever was the final caufe 
©f the world, whatever motivei for we, muft fpeak 
after the manner of men^ tl^ firfl; caufe had to 
create it, which motive could pot arrfe from any 
thing without himfelf, and muft be, therefor^^ re« 
jblved into hif{ mere will) we conceive eafily that 
ixxfinite wifdom, which decermnnedt and infinite 
power, which executed, the plan 6f the univerfe^ 
had fome iecondary, fome inferior regard, in n^ak-* 
bg this and every other planet, to all the creatures 
that were to inhabit them^ tjio neither any of thefe 
creatures, nor all of them, were, in a proper fcnfe, 
die final caufes for which thefeplanets were created* 
When we look down oD other animals^ we difcern 
ia diftance, but a very meafurable diltance, between 
Ids and them. When we look up to our common 
Creator, the diftance is immeafurable» for it is 
inftnice. In the firft view, as we have fame fupe* 
riority, we are ready to claim a preference due to 
VIS over ihtnu fiuc in the iecond, and relatively 
to God, we can boaft of no fuch claim. As the 

diftance 
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diftance is infinite from them, fo it is from Us* 
to him ; for there arc no degrees of more or left 
in infinite. • ^ 

This refleftion alohe rtiould have kept philofo-* 
phers within the bounds of modefty. But neither 
this reflexion, nor a great many others, which 
inward confcioufncfs and outward obfervation 
foggeft, have been able to do it. No men have rea- 
ibned fo dogmatically about the divine nature and 
perfedions, nor have fuppofed thenfi fo much on a 
level with human conceptions, as the philofophers 
and divines who have talked the moft, and the 
moft inconfiftently by confequence, of their in- 
comprehenfibility* Some of the heathens allerted 
the foul of man to be a participation of the di- 
vinity, or an emanation from iu Chriftians have 
been very little more modeft. St. Austin taughc 
that the foul of man is the highcft of created be- 
ings, and that there is nothing fuperior, except the 
creator himfelf : and the philofophers we fpcak of 
here teach that God's manner of knowing, a 
iecret as impenetrable as his manner of being, is 
the fame as ours ; that he knows by ideas, and 
that without them he could not have made, nor 
could govern what he has made*. The vanity of 
being rational, a title they afcribe to God as well 
as to man, turns their heads. But what is their 
rationality ? The firft principles of all their know- 
ledge are not common to God and them, but to 
them and to the beafts of the field. The improve* 

f Vid. Malsbrancmb. 

ments 
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mcnts they make, on the fame principles, beyond 
their fellow creatures, are owing to this, that they 
havebetter, and perhaps more, intelleftualfaculties 
than the others, as the others have better, and per- 
haps more, corporeal ienfes than they have. The 
rcafon of this difference leems to be, that fiich 
improvements in knowledge are ncccfTary to the 
well-being of men, to their flation, and to their 
deftination, as are not neceflary to thofe of other 
animals. This reafon will appear, I think, true, 
if we confider that as far as thefe improvements, 
are neceflary to the purpofes \ have mentioned, 
they are eafy ; the knowledge we acquire by them 
is real, and rationality is a perfe&ion in our na« 
ture: whereas in proportion to the attempts wc 
make to carry them beyond this point, they grow 
harder and harder; our knowledge grows lefs an4 
Icfs real, till it terminates in mere conjeikurc, or 
in manifcft error j and this very rationality hi^ 
comes an impcrftftion m our nature, or gives, 
as it gave to Cotta, a pretepce {o call it fo. 

This might be illuftrated by tpany examples, 
by that of religion particularly, Man is a rp Jigioui? 
as well as a focial creature, made to know and to 
adore his Creator, to difcover and to obey his will, 
to conform himftlf, not to anjmaginary abftra^ 
reafon of things, but to th^t rcafon which re- 
fults from his own conftjtution and from the 
conftitution of the fyftcm to which he belongs, 
whereby many things indifferent in themfelves, 
and no way obljg^tqry on other animals, ceafe 

V6L. V, H • i- 
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to be indifferent, and are obligatory on him, Thus 
far the principles of religion, and the dpties of it, 
^reeafy to be known : and if thp one were )cnown, 
and the other known aiid praftifed, only tlips far, 
it woul4 hayc, ip great rpcafurc af leaft, its gCr 
nuinc cffed. But mpn have not been content 
jvith this knowlef}g.e. Artificial theology and 
fuperftitioi^ have perplexed thp principles, and 
pverloaded the duties of it, till it is grown un^ 
intelligible, and in m^ny inftances impradicar? 
i?le, or unfjt to be ppadifed. 

Greater powers of reafon, and means qf 
Jcnowledge, have been meafgred putjo us than to 
other animals, that we might be able to fulfil the 
fuperior purpofes of our deftinatjon, whereof re- 
ligion is, no doubt, the chief. But they have been 
peafured out to us thus far, and no further ; 
whilft in thofe inferior purpofes (for fuch we 
ought to efteem them) that regard animal life. 
Other creatures have by nature the advantage over 
men. The elevation and pre-eminence of our fpe- 
*cies confift in thp former alone. But tho* they arp" 
great, they do not take us out of the clafs of ani- 
imality -, and the metaphyfician who fancies him- 
felf rapt up in pure intelleft, and even abf- 
grafted fron) his ftiaterial part, will feel hunger 
and thirft, and roar out in a fit of the ftone. I am 
far from thinking the condition of mankind as un- 
happy as the fame writers, who mairitain/that the 
world wa$ made for the fake of man, and man 
merely to have happinefs communicated to him^ 
4 r^prcfeqt 
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Kprefent it to be. But yet I am pcrf\iadcd^ and fo 
muft evjery man be who is capable of refleftion, 
that his condition would. have i)een very differeni; 
from what it is, if the hypothcfis of theic men had. 
been true. In (hort, without regard to the exagge- 
rations of the elder Pliny, who makes t|>e human 
ftateras.defpicable as he can, we (hal] 6n<i fuSi- 
cient reaibn to fay, on our own obfcrvation of the 
progrefs of human life, and not of the begjinnings 
of it only, how mad are men when they entertain 
fuch high opinipns of the;ir own elevation, and 
think thcmfelvcs born to be proud! " Heu de- 
" mentiam ab his inijiis -exiftimantium ad fupcr^ 
*' biamfegenitos*!'' 

LXIV. 

THO' God does not govern ttiC world by par- 
ticular providence^, and tho* it feems to be 
contrary to whatinfinitewifdomhaseftabliflfed that 
hefhould, yet are we not, nor has' mankind ever 
been without God, and the evident marks of his 
providence, in the world. Look back as far as 
hillory and tradition give you any light. Confider 
-the prefent courfe of things in the phyfical and 
moral fyftcms. Which way foever you turn your- 
felf, you will meet with God, '' Deum videbis oc- 
" currentem tibif-," and may fay to the -divine 
what the good man, whom Socrates mentions in 
his Ecclefiaftfcal hiftory faid to the philofopher J": 
My book is the nature of things which is always 
•PiiN. L,.vii. t Sen. Debenef. ; L. iv, 
H 2 
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Jit hand ^ben I ^ m deHrous to read the words of 
pod : *f Mcus liber, ph(Iofophe,.cft oatqra rcrum, 
*• quae quidem prapito eft quocies Dei verba legcrc 
•• libucrit.-* What we read in that book isundoubt- 
ledly tfi^e word pf God: and in dhat w,e fliall find nq 
foundation for a fchemie l^ke this of particuhir 
providences, ^e (hall finc^ that the courfc of 
jthinjgs has been always the f^me i that nattonal 
virtue and national vice have ?|w*y$ ppQ<iucc4 
pationai happinefs and national m^^r^ in a dtie 
proportion, and are, byjCj^niequence, tbegrea|t 
^anftions, as i]: is faid above, of the kw of nature. 
W9 A^all ^nd that thefe fan6jtion|$ are fufficien): 
^n terrprem, tp the coUeftiye bodies pf men, 'an4 
jthat the punifhment of individuals h lef^ to the 
fdifcipline of thple laws which every focicty makes 
for it$ own fake, and which are ff^gg^ei^ed }pfj the 
Jaiw of patHre, to prevent, by private punilhmcnts^ 
fhe growth of public miisforiunes. We fl^alj fin4 
fhat be, whp made, preferves the world, apd go- 
verns it on the famp principles, and according tp 
(he fame invariable laws, which he impofcdat fir(t. 
Invariable they are, ho(}p;t)bt: and that difference 
pf events, which gives occa(fpn to the di^lindion 
pf prdinary apjd e:|^traordinary, if nothing more 
|l)ao the patqral eflfeft of them. Comets, nay 
ficlipfes, 3w:ere thought tQ be e^traorjdinay appa- 
fiUom tlut portended extraordinary events, till 
^perience and obfenr^tion m^de them familiar^ 
l^d. s^pinopiers beg^n tp calculate their returns. 

The bw? wc fpcak of arc fp trply invariable, 

that 
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that the fame face of nature atrid the fame courfa 
of things have been pfefcf vcd from the (if ft, in 
heaVcn atfd on earthj under the dire£Eiori of the 
fame general providence. Tht celeftial bodiesr 
moved In the fame ofder five or ten thbufandf 
^cars ago that they, move now. The inanimate^ 
parts of our globe, the vegetable and the animal 
world, have be?n conftituted, maintained,* and pro* 
pagated in the fame manner ; ztid whatever difie- 
rcnce the moft aritierit paftrlarchs, or the firft ol" 
men, if they were to corns iiito life again, might 
find iii the works of art, they would find none id 
thofe of nature; fothat wheii a great philofopher 
fays that Adam would find a new world, he murf 
be underftood to mean that the firft of merf Wbttld 
find a^eat deal mote of the old one difcovered : 
as we fay that Golvmbus found a new world 
wheri he difcovered America. Thcfe lawi, tho they 
are invariable, are gprieral to6,- and as fuch the^' 
admit of much eontinKncy. Matter, as we Con* 
ceive it, is purely pauive, can a6l. no otherwifjf 
(halt it is' dhcd upon according to the firft im- 
preiliona of motion that were given by the firft 
mover, and is, therefore, kfs liable to'^contingencf^ 
becaufe move immediately, arid more ahfoliitely^- 
under the influence of thofe laws by which the' 
motion of it, the firft of fecond cau^s, is con^^ 
tinucd^ The firft gleams of thought appear h out 
aninial fyftem^ and with them the powers of WiF- 
Ung, and of beginning xilotiBh; Thought' iirt- 
proves, and the excreife of theffe powers groW* 
more frequent and more' coiriideraWt/ as tht iy-^ 
Hg ft*hi 
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ftem rifcs. As it rifcs, therefore/ there is more 
tobm for contingency of events under the general 
and invariable laws impofed on the whole kind, 
or on^the particular fpecies. But in no fpecies is 
fhere {o much room of this fort as in the human. 
Other animals feem to a£t mpre agreeably to the 
laws, each of his own nature, and more uniformly 
than man, by that fecret determination of the will, 
whiph is knowable only by it's effefts like every 
other kind of force, which we call inftinft, and 
which may anfwer in natural influences, to what 
the divines call grace in thofe that they fuppofe 
to be fupernatural. This influence, whatever it 
be, is, I think, more extenfive and more durable in 
other animals than in us. It ferves them in more 
particulars, and fecms to have the foledireftion 
of their conduft through life. It has, at le^fl:, the 
principal direction, even in thofe of them in whom 
.we perceive fome glimmerings of rationality, and 
fomc partial indications of a moral nature. 

BoT now in man, iriftin6l does no more than 
point out the firft rudiments of the law of his na- 
ture. Reafon does, or fliould do the refl:. Reafon, 
inflrufted by experience, fliews the law, and the 
fandions of it, . which are as invariable and as 
uni^Qrm as the law ; for in all the ages of the 
world, and amorig all the focieties of men, the 
well-being or the ill-being of thefe focieties, and, 
therefore, of, ^11 mankind, has borne a conftant 
proportion to the'obfervAtion or neglcft of it. 
God has given to his huna^i creatures the mate- 
rials 
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rials of phyfical and moral happinefs, if I may lay 
Vo^ in thephyfical and moral Cortftitucion of things. 
He has given them fktultieS and powers neceflary 
to colleft and apply thefc mjltcrials, and to carry 
on the work, of which ffeafon is the architeft, as 
far as thefe materials, thefe faculties, thefc powers, 
and the fkill of this ai'chitedb, admit. This the 
Creator has done fcff us. What we (hall do for 
ourfelveshehasleft to the freedom of our eledlions^ 
for free-will fcems fo eflential to rational beings, 
that I prefume we cannot conceive any fuch to be 
without it, tho we eafily conceive them reftrained 
in the execution of what they will. This plan is 
that of divine wifdom. ; and whatever our imagi- 
nations may fuggefl, we know nothing more par- 
ticular, and indeed nothing at all more, of the 
conftitution and order of the human fyftem, nor 
of the difpcnfations of providence, than this. 

Agreeably to this plan, men have been every 
where intent to procure to themfclves all the phy- 
fical comforts of life, and folicitous to defend 
themfelves againft'all the phyfical evils. In tTie 
firft, they have iucceeded every where fo well, that 
they enjoy, not only the ncceffaries and comforts, 
but the luxuries, of life j for there is the luxury q{ 
Scythians as well as of Sybarites, of .Americans as 
well as of Europeans, and of the cottage as. well 
as of the palace. In the fecondj as in the firft, ' 
.and in every human invention and.inftitution-, 
there is ibmcthing that is impeffeft, fomcthing 
that falls ihon of the end thsit we firopofe, by de- 
H 4 . f eft 
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•feft of knowledge, or by defcft of power. But 
even in thb» the fucceis of mankind has been 
grcs^t ) lince they have found means univerjfalljr, 
even the mo& favage have found them, to prever\t 
or to cure many of thofe phyfical evils to which 
they ftand expofed^ and to alleviate thofe which 
they can neither prevent nor cure. Thb has been 
done varioufly and by flow degrees, but it has 
been always doing, and diftcmpers were cured 
and many phyfical evils averted before the great 
improvements of experimental philofophy were 

. made. They are fo^ even now, in countries where 
thefe improvements were never heard of. 

Agreeably to the fame plan, moral good has 
been promoted, moral evil has been reftraihed, 
and the general date of mankind has been greatly 
improved in this rcfpeft, as well as in the other ; 
tho in this rcfyeA many more and more fcequent 
contingencies are to be guard(;d againfl than in 
the other, becaule they arife in the moral fyfbem 
from the mofl: uncertain principle imaginable, 
the free*will of man: and in the other, thqy are 
(bch alone as certain laws an ah eilabliihed order 
of things admit Phyfical contingencies are rather 
apparent than real. But moral, contingendes are 
very real: and* yet they are guarded againfl: fo. well, 
and the principles atid pradice of morality are fo 
well maintained in thefeverad focieties of men, that 
they produce no great diforders in thefe, and there 
are, 60 ihq wtfole, vaftly more mnocentthan guilty 
peifons. 

LXV. 
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LXV. 

1AM not unacqjaainted mth the va^iQui ^refine- 
ipents of ingenious naen about the freedom of 
the hum^n mil. Some of them have afluni^ it 
p be a freedom from external conjpulfioii <)hly, 
and not from internal neceffity. Others have af- 
fumed it to be a freedom from both : and thei^ 
are thofe who affign not only freedom to the will, 
but a natural indifference, which is not excited 
to chufe becaufe. an objed is agreeable antece- 
dently to the choice, but chufes for the pleafufie 
it finds in chufing, and makes theobje(5t agreeable 
by this choice*. The firft fcero to me to leave 
neither eoittingency) nor virtue^ nor vice, in. the 
world. They eftablifh an univerfal neceffityi of 
QM format kaft. The laft feem to me to tfan$iftr 
m fome Ibrt to^mian) what belongs to God« The^ 
isan agent, no deUbt, who makes^thiogs^ood and 
agrar able byxhufing them, and who iinot deter- 
mined tahtSr choice ab extra, by any pre^exifttont 
goodfiefs in dieobjeft$; But this agent is nor^t 
pafli^^c creature tnan, who a As, when he does aft, 
.according to: the contingent impi^ffions of out* 
wardiobjeAs on him, or aecordii^ lb thofe remote 
obje^ which his imagination reprefents to himi 
for ill this fceiie atone, and a laigeone it i^,^ free- 
will do^s, and I fiapppfe can» exercife itfelf. TAe 
fecond opinion is fo. evidently true, that L cannot 
CQnqeiv/r it would have been Itftble toany cbnora* 
* Vid; KurcDeorig^Biali. 

diaion. 
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didion, if philoibphers had not c^one in this cafe^ 
what they do in many,- if they had not rendered 
what is clear, obfcure by explanations, and what 

is ceftain/problematical by engrafttnents. 

•♦•--" . , . , 

. .iNTOthefc fubtil'and perplexed difquifitions I , 
have no defign to. enter with them. I write to 
ypy, and for youj and you would think yourfclf 
JHtjip Qbligedjto ipe, if I. took the pains of explain- 
ing in profe, what you would not think it neccf- 
fary to explain in verfe, and in the charafter of a 
poetical philofopher^ who may dwell in gener^- 
'lities. But.befides this, I have another rcafofl, 
t which would w^sigh.with me on ^yery other, as 
^wjell as on this, occafion* I fear, to go out of my 
depth in founding imaginary fords that are real 
-gulphs, and wherein many of the talleft philo- 
-fopheiss have been drowned, whilft Aoneof them 
^^v^r got over to the fciencethey had in view. 
: Here even Locke, that cautious philofopher, was 
loft ; land here they: who have followed and re- 
futed him, likc.thpfe who went before ^hem all> 
..hayc fucceeded no better : fo true, is that faying of 
.Montaigne, when men attempt to carry know- 
ki^efar, " totjit Enit dans reblouiflcment,*'«t'bc 
: fight is dazzled, and nothit^ is &en clearly. 

Instead of corifulting thcfe writers, thei^fore, 

let us confukourfclyes. Let uskt leaft attend to 

-^hcm^no further^' than our inward refledlion and 

«ir intuitive knowlol^: eodflrni their opinions. 

The material. WQ|ld is an immcnfcr fcene. Num^ 

' bers 
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bers of men, and numbcrs:of ages, have hecncnfi- 
ployed td acquire knowlaJgC; a[nd, wherct^bto 
fallen (hort, to make hypothcfcs, fomctiines ufiw 
ful, conccrmng the cQnftiiotion crfit^ and the laws 
according to which bodies aft on bodies, in order 
to apply them to the fervice o£ mankind. No 
man's experience can inftnjfl: him fufficiently in 
this fcience, even for the inofb ordinary ufcs of 
life. Every one muft lean on that of others, the 
illiterate univerfally, and the moft learned in 
many parts ; fince no. one of them is able to eni^ 
brace and cultivate alike the whole. But know* 
ledge of the intelleAual world is more confined as 
to the principles of it, and, therefore, lefs confined 
as totheperfons equally capable of acquiringall chisi 
real knowledge that is to be acquired about it. I 
fay, real knowledge ; becaufe hypothcfcs. Which 
are often admitted very rcafonably and very ufe* 
fully in one cafe, have no pretence to be admitted 
in the other. Phyfical hypothefes, which go be- 
yond knowledge, but arc founded on it, may^be 
admitted, not only becaufe we muft accept pro- 
bability for fcertainty on many otcafions, always, 
but becaufe when we accept it in thefe cales, we 
accept it, as it were, pro interim. Norieof thb 
phaenomena ftand in oppofition to the prcfefit pro- 
bability, and they all lie open to'future difco- 
veries-, fothat by the fame means by which we 
attain to this probability; we may attain hereatfter 
to certainty, and, in the mean time,, the 'fornier 
can be convifted of no error. The hypothefes of 
metaphyficiansarc very difl^crent from thcfc. They 

arc 
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are often framed Jn dtreft contradidion to thtf 
piiatin6mena : and, if they ire foonce^ they muii: 
be fo always ) for the phaenomena are, in this 
cafe, always theiatne, no new ones arife, and there 
are no means of further difcoveries. The phaeoo- 
mena of our inteUeftual fyftem lie in a narrow 
compafs, for the whole fyftem is within us, and we 
have but to turn our eyes inward to have intuitive 
knowledge of it. Moral philofophers may draw 
different corollaries frotti the known operations of 
the mind, determinations of the will, and motives 
cf huQian anions : but nothing can be more futile 
than the attempts of metapbyficians, to fhew, by 
tedious abftradfc rcafoning, what the internal phaev 
nomena in themfelves are, inftead of Appealing to 
our intuitive confcious knowledge of them% They 
would not be a jot more ridiculous, if they , at* 
tempted, to demonftrate^ moft philQfophicaU^,^ to 
1^ m^ whole eyes are open, what tbofe objeds are 
which he fees, or ntay fee, at a due diftance, and 
through a proper medium. 

I HAVB faid fomething bet;e and thfttreJa theft 
minutes^ already, concerning the principles of our 
moral fyftem, in order to (hew how ip may be, 
and how it has been improved, and to juftify the 
providence of God on this head^ ai weU as^on.that 
of our phyfical fyftem. In this place, kc ic be 
obfqrved to the fame purpofe again^ that, akho the 
human will be free from external conapuKion and 
internal neceflity, yet it is liable to be deternlined 
often by fenfible and intsUeAual affe^ions; for 1 
I ^ (hall 
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Ihall not ihake the diftindton Seneca tnakei* 
between aflredions and the principia praeludeo^ 
fi^ ^ffcdibus. I am confcious that this is fyp 
ffX I an confcious that I have determined tOQ 
.often, in compliance with my appetite, and 19 
i^vour of pleafure, regardlefs of happinefs, not 
oniy againft n)y reafon in general, but againft 
the immedkce, the inftantaneous aft of my urn 
.derftanding : as I am likewifc confcious that { 
^ave deternfHned Ibmetimes, and I wiih I liad 
idone jfo much ofcener, in compliance wtch mj 
reafofl, and in favour of happinefi, not onlf 
againft my appetite, but againft my appetite ex^ 
cited by ^n immediate objeft. I am not mofe 
(Certain that! escift, than I am that all this is true: 
and fince it is true of me, I concltide that la is 
ib^ in fome degree or other^ of all mankind. 
Now, amidft the contingencies that mufi: arife 
from this conftitution of every individual in the 
.complicated affairs of his life, and in that diverfity 
of relations in which he ftands, I need not go 
about to prove that the odds will be always on 
the fide of appetite, from which affeftions arife, 
as afiedions grow up afterwards into palfions, 
which reafon cannot quite fubdue in the ftrongeft 
minds, and by which (he is pefpetually fubdued 
in the weakcft. Had the allwife Creator implanted 
in every man ^ mpral fenfe, which may be ac- 
(quired in fdme fort by long habits of virtue, and 
the warmth of true phjlofophical devotion, but 
which it is whimfical to affumc to be natural •, had 
|ie done more, had he determined men to the prac- 
tice 
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t^ce of virtue, as he has to the prefervation of their 
beings, by irrefiftiblc inftindt; or had he appointc;4 
particular providences for particular xnea, to. mal^e 
thi^m gotbd, and to reward them for being fo;. 
there would have been, in the freedom of human 
Will,, no chance for immorality ; or rather this 
freedom would have been taken from us, in all oc- 
currences of a moral nature, by the internal nc- 
ceflity of fuch an . inftinft, or the external com- 
pulfion of fuch providences. • But no one of thefe 
methods, which felf-fuflicient philofophers have 
thought it neceffary that God ftiould take to fe- 
cure the moral happinefs of mankind, by fccuring 
in ail events the morality of individuals, has ap^' 
peared. neceffary to the purpofcs of diyine wifdom* 
It is plain, by the whole courfe of God's provi- 
dence, that he regards his human creatures col- 
Icdively, not individually, how worthy foever 
«very one of them deems himfelf to be a particu* 
lar objcft of the divine care. He has given them 
indifferently, and in common, the means of ar- 
riving at happinefs in their moral, as in their 
.'phyfical ftate -, and has left it to them to improve 
thefe means, that i^hey may obtain this end. 

In this refpedl he has dealed with them alike 
in both. But tKe progrefs of thefe improvements 
is very different. It goes from individuals to 
colkdive bodies in one cafe, and from coUeftivc 
bodies to individuals in the other. Particular 
men have made difcoveries, and invented arts, be- 
neficial 1:0 the whole fpecies. The generality h^s 

adopted 
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adopted them. Their, immediate utility has main- 
tained them in praftice, ' arid appetite and reafon 
have confpired to fet the undivided force of felf- 
Ipve on their fide. But our improvements in mo- 
rality have always had^ and muft always have, a 
yery different progrefs. Some few particular men 
may difcover, explain, and prefs upon others, by 
advice and example, the moral obligations; that n 
are incumbent on all. This alpne will haye little 
effeft, and our moral ftate yrill be little improved 
by it. This improyen;ient, therefore, in them- 
felves and in others, is not trufted to the reafon o£ 
particular men. It is a principal objeft of the uni* 
yeral reafon of mankind.. For this purpofe go- 
vernments have been iiiftituted, laws have been 
made, cuftoms have beep eftabliflied,' children 
Jiavc been trained up to morality by education, 
^nd n^cn have been deterred from immorality by 
various punilhments, which human juftice inflifts. 
When thcfe means are employed efFeftually in any 
fociety of men, the moral ftate of that fociety is 
happy. When they are employed inefFeftually, 
yrhich muft be always the fault of thofe to wl)om 
government is committed, the ftate of that fociety 
is miferable. Individuals are the objefts of h'u- 
man juftice; focieties of mjen> of divine juftice. 
When the former is not exercifcd effeftually, the 
latter is ; and no phyfical caufcs produce their 
pSc&s more naturally, nor more furely, than 
general depravity produces general mifery. 

LXVL 
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LXVI. 

SUCH is the conilitution of things, and fuch the 
divine economy in the government of man- 
kind. God has given us the defire of happinefs, 
Md the means of attaining to it. He has given us 
f;aculties fufficicnt to difcover, and to improve, 
th^fe.means. What could wfe afk more of a bene- 
ficent Creator?. Let us adore his goodnefs, and 
his juftice (if we will afcribe our ideas of nioral 
attributes to him) as well as his wifdom, and his 
power. Let us give him thanks for bellowing 
exiftcnce upon us, in the fyftem to which we be- 
long \ whilft profane antitheitfical writers r efufe 
to own that he himfelf exifts, unlefs there be an- 
other. Our ftate, in this wofld, is a ftatc not of 
pure, but of mixed, happincfs. As we art mate- 
rial beings, we are fubjefl: to generation and cor- 
ruption, and to many phyfical evils that arife nc- 
<;eUariIy from this conftitiition. As we are intel- 
I(£tu^ beings, but endowed with vei'y imperfeA 
intelligence, we are liable to much error, and to 
many moral evils, that arife from hence, and that 
we bring on one another. If this were our caft, 
without any thing more, the human ftate would 
6e very deplorable indeed : and that it is our cale, 
we (hould be induced to think, if we gave credit 
to the partial reprefentations of divines and 
'dtheifts, one of whom defame, and the other 
deny, the Supreme Being. But our own expe- 
rience, our own reflections, and, above all, the ex- 
cellent 
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cclfent writings of thofc who apply natural phi^ 
lofophy to confirm and improve natural religion ^ 
will lead us to God, by fcnfibie demohftrations^ 
fnucili more ftrongly, than the others can lead us 
from him by ^etaphyfical jafgon, aAd theological 
declamation. In fhort^ however mixed, and how- 
ever moderate, the general hiappinefs of mankind 
may be, it is real, animal happinefs : arid he who 
affirms abfolute noh-cxiftence preferable to exrft- 
cnce in fuch a ftate as ours, like the perforis Plin V 
alledges *, " qui non nafci optimum cenferentj 
*' aut quani ociffime aboleri,** fcarcely jdeferves 
an anfwer. Let philofophers carry on this difput* 
as long as they pleafe, it mult always terminate: 
in a queftion not hard to refolve 5 " whether it 
** was moft agreeable to the wifdom of the Crea- 
^ tof, to make the world and man as they ar6 
** made ; or to make the former a wheel unfit td 
** roll in it*s place in the great tn^chine of thd 
" univerie, and'the latter a creature fo fuperior to 
•* his aftual rank in the fcale of intelligent beings, 
«* th.at this rank muft have been void^ and the 
^ fcale imperfeft?'* 

That thefe are Othei^ material intelligent crca- 
tures^ inhabitants of other planets, we have great 
reafon to believe^ and none to doubt. As they 
may be fuperior to uSih their nature arid objefts^ 
ih their federal degrees left unworthy of the divine 
munificence, fo their happinefs may be greater 

♦ Nat. Uft. I vm 
Vol/V. I than 
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than ours. Yet thefe creatures, even the noblcft 
of them, muft be liable to fome inconvcniencies 
at lead, both phyfical and moral. Angels and 
glorified faints, who are faid to live with God, 
and therefore, above the reach of thofe effefts of 
matter and motion which are felc in other fyftems, 
can be ialone exempt from the firfl: : and whether 
thefebeingSjWhoareinfinite (till, however glorified 
can be exempt from the latter, theology muft de- 
termine ; it is not an objecft of common fenfe. 
Nay, theology has already determined it, in the 
cafe of thofe angels and archangels, who were 
driven from heaven for their ambition and rebel- 
lion againft God. Some divines there are, who 
affume that theexpulfion of thefe fuperior beings 
made room for men ; that the earth is a nurfery 
for heaven, to which theeleft, a competent num- 
ber of whom will be completed before the end of 
the world, are to be admitted : and that as. crea- 
tures of a lower clafs are encouraged to better 
their condition by a right ufe of their faculties^ 
according to this economy, fo thofe of an higher, 
the higheft of created beings, are deterred from 
the abufc of theirs. They may abufe thefe fa- 
culties then : and there may b? moral evil, even 
in heaven f . But however all this may be, fincc 
infinite wifdom defigned that there (hould be va- 
rious orders of intelleftual beings in the plan of 
the univerfe, differently placed, diSerently confti- 
tu.ted, and fome fuperior to others ; it will follow 
that nothing can be more abfurd, tHan the com- 

• Vid. notes to the treat. De orig. mali. c. 5. fee. 5. 

4 plaints 
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• plaints of creatures who are in one of thefe or- 
ders, that they are not in another : if, in truth, 
there are any creatures, except men, unreafonable 
enough to make fuch complaints. They com- 
plain of their own conftitution, and of the con- 
ftitution of the fyftem wherein they are placed, as 
loudly as if the Supreme Being was obliged in 
juftice to give them their choice, in fome incon- 
ceivable manner, how and where they would exifl:, 
before he made them to exift. They complain of 
the uniform condiift of that general providence 
which is over all his works, as if his juftice, re- 
pugnant, in this cafe, to his wifdom, required 
that hefliould govern creatures, whom he brought 
into cxiftence that they might compofe a diftindb 
order and complete the fcale of intelleAual being, 
in a manner that would confound the feveral or- 
ders, and interrupt the fcale. Some have con- 
demned the creation, fome the government of the 
world, and fome both. The difcoveries made, 
and every day making, in natural philofophy, 
have fliewn fo many things, which were thought 
ufclefs, or hurtful, to be neceflary, or beneficial, 
that a man who fhould talk like Lucretius, and 
others, about the phyfical world, would be at this 
time ridiculous. But he who talks as extrava- 
gantly is CoTTA, and many others, about the 
moral world, is ftill fure to be heard with at- 
tention. 

♦ 
That creatures fliould cenfure their Creator in 
the government of the world he has made andprc- 

I 2 ferves, 
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fcrves, would appear fur prifing and ftiocking, If 
mtn had not been familiarifed with this language. 
But how (hould they not be familiarifed with it, 
when the preachers of natural and revealed reli- 
gion have been the Ibudeft in holding it, tho* not 
the firft indeed, for they have done nothing more 
than repeat what all theatheifts, froniDEMocRi- 
txTS and Epicurus, havefaid ? Like them, they 
:have infifted much on what they aflume that God 
ihould have done, and has not done, to promote 
and fecurc th^ happincfsof his human creatures; 
whilft they have paflcd over lightly what he has 
been pleafed to do for both thefe purpofes. I 
might undertake to prove that Titus and Tra- 
jan were tyrants of the Roman empire, as well as 
Nero, by the fame method by which they attempt 
to prove that the Supreme Being is the tyrant of 
the world he governs. They have pulhed fuoh 
arguments on this fubjeft, and they have pufhcd 
them fo far, that the whole tribeof thefe writers, 
like WoLL ASTON and Clarke, whom I have men- 
tioned, do in efFeft renounce the God whom you 
and I adore, as much as the ranked of the atheifti- 
cal tribe. Your priefts, and pur parfons, will 
exclaim moft pathetically, and rail outrageoufly. 
at this affertion : but have a little patience^. and 1 
will prove it, to their Ihame, t6 be true. 

That there is room for much contingency in 
the phyfical and moral world, under the direftion 
of a general providence, has been faid already -, 
and thati amidft thefe contingencies, happinefs, 

I . outward 
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outward happinefs at Icaft, may fall to the lot of 
wicked, and outward unhappinefs to that of good 
men. But then this general pVopofition is of very 
uncertain application ; too uncertain, by far, to 
be made a. rule by which to judge of the difpen- 
fations of providence. There is, generally fpeak- 
ing, lefs immorality, and'lefs morality, worthy 
to draw down intcrpofitions of divine vengeance 
or favor, and more innocence, perhaps, in the 
world, than is commonly apprehended. But 
however this be, divines, above all men, have 
the leaft reafon to infift on the objeftion, ta- 
ken from the aflumed unhappinefs of good men, 
fince they cannot do fo without manifefl incon- 
fiftency. That innocent children Ihould be pu- 
nifhed to the third and fourth generation, for the. 
fins of their guilty fathers, nay that the whole 
race of mankind fhould be punifhed for the fin of 
one man, they hold agreeable to the juftice of 
God ; becaufe they believe, on the faith of the 
fcriptures, that he has proceeded, and proceeds, 
in this manner with mankind. But that men, 
apparently innocent, Ihould be expofed to any 
fort of evil, they hold repugnant to his juftice ; 
akho they affirm on their knowledge, not their 
belief, that his pravidence fuffers this to happen 
in the courfe of human affairs. 

Divines are not only thus inconfiftcnt, they 

have on another account, and, as preachers of^ 

chriftianity, aworfegrace, than any men whatever, 

to cry out fo loudly againft the evil that happens 

I 3x fometimea 
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fometimes to good men. They aflert that the 
lawof grace is much more perfeft than the law of 
nature ; and that revelation infpires much more 
fublime notions of the Deity, and of piety to- 
wards him, than reafon. But how has it come to 
pafs, then, that heathen theifts defended the di- 
vine providence againft atheifts who attacked ir, 
and recommended a chearful refignation to all the 
difpenfations of it 5 whereas chriftian divines have 
made a common caufe with atheifts to attack this 
providence, and to murmur againft the neceffary 
fubmiflion that they pay ? Admirable precepts, 
and illuftrious examples, of the firft kind, maybe 
quoted from Paganifm. I will mention the firft 
that occurs to me. Seneca, who pleaded the 
caufe of God againft atheifts, as I plead it aclually 
againft divines, heard thephilofopher Demetrius 
break out in his fufferings into this rapturouscx- 
preflion : " Immortal gods, I have but one com- 
" plaint to make ; why was your will no fooner 
*^ communicated to me ? Had I known it fooner, 
" I would have run to meetwhat lam now called 
"' to fuffer." The paflage is fo very fine, that it 
defcrves a place,' not in the margin, but in the 
text, and to be cited in the original. "Hoc 
** unum, dii*immortales, de vobis queri poffum, 
" quod non ante mihi voluntatem veftram notam 
" fcciftis ; prior enim ad ifta veniflem, ad quae 
" nunc vocatus adfiim." Few can arrive at this 
pious fortitude of mind, but we (hould all endea- 
vour it : and the Chriftian, who goes murmuring 
and complaining through this life againft thejuftico 

' • 9f 
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of God, • deferves little to tafte of his goodncfs in 
any other ftate. 

HEATHEN, as well as chriftiah, philofophers, 
who believed that all things were made for thq 
fake of man, found it hard to reconcile the phae- 
nomcna to this hypothefis : and, unlefs they could 
do fo, they found themfelves cmbarrafled with this 
hypothefis in maintaining the exiftence of an all- 
wife and alKpo.werful Being againft the cavils of 
atheifts. The former, however, did their utmoft, 
both on the fuppofition of a general providence, 
and of particular providences, to anfwer all thefe 
cavils; They did it too, not only plaufibly, but 
ftrongly, in many inftances; and would fufFer, in 
lio cafe, the hypothefis of a future ftate, if they 
did at all admit any fuch, to unravel the demon- 
ftrationthey had made. The hypothefis might be 
true : they knew that the demonftration was fo. 
The hypothefis might be true in part only, and re- 
latively to fome of thephaenomena: they knew 
that the demonftration was true in the whole, and 
that the infinite wifdom and pgwer of God were 
manifeft alike in all the phaenomena, They might 
have had an entire recourfe to this hypothefis, if 
they had plealed, for it had been invented early in 
Egypt, and elfewhere ; and have attempted t6 un- 
tie, by one, the knpt they had tied by another, as 
chriftian divines havedonefince. But this doftrine 
was, never firmly enough eftabliftied in the philo- 
fophical, whatever it was in the vulgar, creed ; 
^nd, befides, they might think it fufficient for 

I 4 their 
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their purpofe in any of the various manners whcrcs^ 
in ic was taught. 

Thb conduft Qfcbriftianphilofophers has been 
very different from this. Far from defending the 
providence of God, they have joined in the cla- 
mor againft it. They have brought him to the 
bar of humanity : and the felf-exiftent Being, the 
' firft caqfe of all things that are, the creator, tho 
prefcrver, the governor, qf the univerfe,^ in whom 
we Jive, ^nd move, and have our beings, has 
been tried, convi^ed, and condemned, for his 
government of the yi^prld, on the general princiin 
pie of human juftice ; like the governor of a 
province, or any othpr inferior magiftrate. No- 
thing has hindered even thofe who pretend to be 
his mellengers, his ^mbafladors, his plenipoten* 
tiaries, frpxn renovincing their allegiance to him, 
as they thcmfelves have the front to avow, but 
;hc hypothefis of another ftate 5 wherein it is 
fuppofed that he will vindicate his juftice, andi 
make amends for whatever is irregular, and un- 
jull, in this, by punifliments and rewards in that. 
On this hypothefis alone they infift : and there- 
fore, if this will notfcrve their turn, God is dif- 
pwned by (hetp as efie^ually, as if he was ib in 
terms. 

He ATH£>r legiflators might have reafon to ad4 
the terrors pf another life to thofe of the judg-. 
inents of God, and of the laws of man, in this. 
Hpatjicn pricfts might have reafon to fupport 

thefc 
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Uiffe opinions by the authority of tl^eir pretended 
revelations, and by the niyfterious rites of religion. 
But what reafon cpuld theifts have, at any tiaie, 
to pafs condemnation on the whole fchehie of 
God's providence as it is exercifed in this world, 
in order to conlirqi an opinion, by reafon, that 
nouft ftjnd on the bottom pf revelation, or on 
none ? On this bottom it would fpread, and pre- 
vail as far, and as much, as the revelation itfelf. 
We fee that it does fo both in Chriftianifm and in 
Mahometanifm. On this bottom it would do 
fome good moft certainly, and it could do no 
hurt. The mifchief lies in the way of proof. 
?leafon eftablilhes the belief of an all-perfeft Be- 
ing. Revelation fuppofes it. If we impute any 
imperfeftion to this Being, we (hake the belief of 
him. The imputation implies contradiftion, and 
reafon is fet in oppolition to reafon. But, on the 
other hand, fome things may be admitted pioufly, 
on the faith of a revelation, concerning which we 
can fcarce attempt to reafon without impiety. 
Thus we may believe that men are to live again in 
another ftate, and that they will be dealed with 
there, even with fome regard to the ufe they have 
made of their free-will here. But tp enforce this 
hypothefis by any attempts to prove that the dif- 
penfations of providence here are unjuft, or to 
advance any thing concerning the affumed future 
ftare, which cannot be reconciled to the divine 
perfcifbions, is impious and abfurd. It is impious 
^nd abfurd, therefore, to reft the demonftrated 
pxiftencc of an all-perfeft Being on an hypothefis 

th^f 
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that imputes real injuftice to him hereafter, as an 
expedient to fcreen him from the imputation of 
imaginary injuftice here : and the divines who do 
this, if they are not atheifts, which it is rcafonable 
as well as charitable to believe that none of them 
are, muft be efteemed abettors at leaftof atheifm, 
by every man who exarpines impartially their 
whole proceeding. 

LXVII, 

METAPHYSICAL Writers counfel us fo^netimea 
very gravely tofilencejmaginatidp, that we 
may attend to experience, and harken to the voice 
of reafon. The advice is good : and they would 
neither puzzle themfelvcs, nor perplex know- 
ledge, if they took it as they give it. But who 
can forbear fnliling, when thefe very men aban- 
don themfelves, at the ftme inftant, to all the fe- 
duftions and to all the tranfports of their own ima- 
ginations ? No men do fo more than thefe, not 
even theperfonsof your own tribe: and as many 
of their writings, from thofe of Plato down to 
fome that are very modern, might pafs more 
juftly for poems, than for philofophical treatifes, 
fo was I not in the wrong when I advifed you to 
fuppofe rather that Barnevelt or Scriblerus 
had proved your Rape of the lock to be a philofo- 
phical, than to fuppofe they had proved it to be 
a political, poem. Thefe philofophcrs are fo afraid 
of ignorance, that they expofe themfelves to error, 
which is wprfe. What they imagineprefumptu- 

oufly 
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oufly may be, they pafs dogmatically forthat which 
is, in matters of the firft philofophy, atovc all. 
You carry on your poetical fyftems " per ambages 
" deorumqueminifteria:" and,forthispurpofe, no 
other being can be fo like to man, as a poetical 
god ; nor any intricacies of your marvellous fogreat 
as thofe of imaginary abftraftions, imaginary ana- 
logies, anddelufive founds, which thefe men em- 
pjoy to carry on theirs. It is hard very often to 
difcover their meaning, or even whet her they have 
any meaning or no : and when we examine clofcly 
what is intelligible in their writings, we find it 
fometimes hard, and fometimes impoflible, to re- 
concile clearly and confidently many things that 
they advance in maintenance of the fame fyftem, 
and in a fuppofcd conformity to it. 

This world is called, by fome, the porch or 
entrance into another. We gofrom theporch into 
thehoufe by death ; for death does not deftroy that 
foul, that felf, whichis theliving agent. It deftroys, 
indeed, the grofs material body : or to fpeak in 
the familiar fublime of Socrates, the foul wears 
out her fuit of cloaths *• Nay, (he was laid to 
wear out fo many, in different ftates, both before 
and after this, that there were fome apprehenfion 
taken left (he fhould wear out herfelf at laft. 
They who affert a future, as well as the prefcnt, 
life, conneft the two, in fome of their difcourfes, 
fo intimately together, that they affume the mora^ 
gpvernment of God, which begins in one, to be 

• yid, Phaed. in Plato. 
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carried on mere pcrfcftly, and to be complete, in 
the other. Thus virtue has a fufficient fphere of. 
a£Uon, and all the coniequences of it have time 
tp follow. Good men may all unite with one 
another, and with other orders of virtuous crea- 
tures, and form one bleffed fociety in a future 
ftate : n^y, thi^ happy cfFeft of virtue, in diftant 
fcenes and periods, may have a tendency to amenc^ 
thofe vicious.creatnres, throughout the univerfal 
kindorp of God, who are capable of amendment*. 
They who exprcfs themfelves in this manner, who 
think that virtue is militant here, and may be and 
is often overborne, but that it may combat with 
greater advantage hereafter, and prevail com- 
pletely, and enjoy it's confequent rewards in fomc 
future ftate, tho they thipk the prcfent.a ftate 
of probation and trial, ^atlhot think it to be fuch 
finally. But the langtiage of divines, in general, 
is different. Tho they are not quite agreed 
about the eternity of torments in hell, yet they 
^rc agreed that our ftate of probation ends with 
this life ; that however we are difpofed of from 
the hour of death to the day of judgment, that 
judgment will be determined by what we have 
done in this ftate ; and that the exad diftributioo 
of rewards and puniflxments then made, will, and 
alone can, fet the prefent diforders and inequali* 
ties right, and jiiftify on the whole that fcheme of 
providence f, which appears in the fmall portion 

• Vid. Anal.of rcUg. P. i. c. 5. 
t VW. 9laiikb's Evid. Prop, iv# 
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of It, that we {*ee, fo inexplicable, fo confufcd 
and fo unworthy of ii^fihitc wifdom, juftice, and 
goodnefs. 

The lirfl: of thefe theological hypothefes, fbr 
fuch they are to reafon, independently of reve- 
lation, one as much a^ the other, may be received^ 
Far from accufingdireftly, and excufingindireftly 
the providence of God, it does not fo much as im- 
ply any thing repugnant to the pcrfeiftionsof the 
divine nature, f do not prefume to fay, that thefe 
perfeftions require it fliould be true, nor that my 
underftanding is able fully to comprehend it. But 
fincc I may believe it true, t^jo I cannot believe 
the latter to be fo without contradiding the fun- 
damental- principles of theifm, I embrace with 
joy the pleafing expectations it ralfes in ipy mind« 
The antient and modern Epicureans provoke my 
indignation, when they boaft, as a mighty acqui- 
fition, their pretended certainty that the body and 
the foul die together^. If they had this certainty 
then, would the difcovcry be fo very comfortable ? 
When I confult my reafon, I am ready to aOc 
thefe men, as Tully afked their predeceflprs, 
where that old doating woman is who trembler 
at the acherontia templa, thealtaorci^ and alltht 
infernal hobgoblins, furies with their fnakts and 
whips, devils with their cloven feet and lighted 
torches ? Was there need of fo much philofophy 
(DO keep thefe mighty genii from living under the 
(ame terrors:? Lwouldaik further, is the middle 

^ Se, cum tcmpus mortis vealffet^ totos efle perituros« 
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between atheifm and fuperftition fo hard to find ? 
Or may not thcfe men ferve as examples to prove 
what Plutarch affirms, " that fuperftition leads 
** to atheifm ?" For me, who am no philofopher, 
nor prefume to walk out of the high road of plain 
common fenfe *,but content myfelf to be governed 
by the diftates of nature, and am, therefore, in 
no danger of becoming atheiftical, fuperftitious, 
or iceptical, I fhould have no difficulty which to 
chufe, if the option was propofed to me, to exift 
after death, or to die whole, as it has been cdled. 
Be there two worlds, or be there tventy, the fame 
God is the God of all, and wherever we are, we 
are equally in his power. Far from fearing my 
Creator, that all-perfe£b Being whom I adore, I 
fhould fear to be no longer his creature*. 

LXVHL 

HAVING faid thus much to ihew why the 
firft of thefc hypotheies, which I am willing 
to admit may be true, tho it has no foundation in 
fcripture or reafop, and is purely imaginary; it 
remains that I ihew more at large, why the laft 
which I rejed: on principles of reafon, muft be on 
thofe principle^ nccclTarily falfe. When divines 
abandon the ftrongholds of revelation, wherein 
they are, or fliould be, n^ade fecure, they have no 
right to expeft fubmiffion out of their province ; 
and they muft be content, when they reafon pro- 
fanely or abfurdly, to be lent back to revelation. 

• Introd. to Princ, of h«m. knowledge. 

It 
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It is profane even to infipuate^ and much more 
to affirm peremptorily, that the proceedings of 
God towards man in the prefent life are unjuft : 
and if that could be admitted, it would be abfurd 
to admit that this may be fet right ; which meanSf 
if the words have any meaning, that this injuftice 
muft ceafe to be injuftice, on the received hypo- 
thelis of his proceedings towards man in another 
life. One is profane, notwithftanding all the 
queftions they beg to fupport the charge. The 
other is abfurd, on the very principles on which 
they argue, and according to our cleareft and 
mod diftinA ideas or notions of human juftice. 

That a due proportion of reward and punifh- 
ment, that reparation and terror, are objefts ef- 
fential to the conftitution of human juftice, will 
not be denied. That which falls Ihort of thefc 
is partial : that which goes beyond them cruel. 
Men are liable to err on both fide$ : God on nei- 
ther. Men may have, therefore, amends to make ; 
God. never can : and when we fay amends have 
been made, we imply that injuftice has been 
committed. Now, as abfurd as it appears to fay 
this when we fpcak of the proceedings of God 
towards good men in the other life, we muft fay 
it, for we have nothing elfe to fay, if we aflumc 
that he has dealed unjuftly by them in this life ; 
fince it is beyond omnipotence to caufe th^t, which 
has been done, not to have been done. The happy 
ftate of good men. in heaven, accprding to this 
bold hyp9the(is, is not fo muqh the reward of 

the 
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the virtue they praftifed on earth, as an a6t of 
. God's jufticd againft himfclf, as it were ; an aft, 
in fliort, by which he makes them reparation, 
and an ample one it is, for the injuftice he did 
tihem here. The miferable ftare of wicked men in 
hell is an exercifeofjuftice delayed, but exercifed 
fo fcverely at laft, that it would exceed vaftly all' 
the neceffary degrees of terror, if any of thcfe 
creatures remained after it in an undetermined 
condition wherein terror might have it's effcft. 

Tho reparation and terror are the eflential ob- 
jects of jufticein the punifiiment of crimes, yet 
it is not fufficient that they be made fo in general 
only. Juftice requires that punifliments, and'wc 
muft fay the fame of rewards, the two fanftions 
of all laws, be meafured out m various degrees 
and manners, according to the various circum- 
ftances of particular cafes, and in a due proportion 
to them. Such is the procedure of providence in 
the moral government of the world : for tho par- 
ticularintcrpofitions to reward or punilh particular 
men, if there are any, are too rare and too con- 
jedural to pafs for rules and meafures of his go- 
vernment, and tho it Be appkrent that the imme- 
diate regard of providence isdireded to men cbl- 
-leftively, not individuaily ; yet the divine wifdom 
has provided means to punifh individuals, by dl^ 
itfting men to form Ibcieties, and tdeftabllih laws, 
in the execution of wWch civil magiftratcs are in 
Ibmc fort the vicegerents of providence. To them 
diftributive jufticc is con^mitted, and- when this 

fails 
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fails to have ic*s eSk&i when the immorality of 
iodtyiduals becomes that of a whole focicty, then 
the judgements of God follow : and as mejn are re^ 
gairded cpUedively, they are punifhed coiledively, 
in the order of a general providence. This is 
evidently the economy of God's government of 
idankind in this life« That which it is aflumed 
will take place hereafter, and according to which 
he. will proceed eternally in anocher life, is the 
very reverie of this. Every individual human 
.creature is to be tried by the Son of God^ that is 
by God himfelfy at the great day, in the valley of 
Jehofaphat. The criminal, who has been jufti- 
fied here, will be condemned there. The innocent 
man who ha$ been condemned here, will be j uni- 
fied there. The moil fecret a<5tions, nay the 
thoujghts of every heart, will be laid open, and 
femence will be pronounced accordingly. What 
now does that juft ice require, if it nfiaybe called 
juftice, when it tends neither to reparation nor 
terror, on the principles of which we argue ? tt 
requires molt certainly that rewards and puni(h- 
ments. ihould be meafured out, in every particular 
cafe, in proportion to the merit and demerit of 
each individual. But, inftead of this, it is aitumed, 
conformably to the chriitian revelation and to the 
doArihe of Pt. atq> that the righteous are fet on ^ 
the right hand of (he judge, and the wicked on 
the Icffc, froth whence they are tranfported to 
heaven, or plunged into hell. They are tried indi- 
vidually ; they feem to be rewarded or jpunifhcd 
coUeftively, without any diftinilion of the parti- 
: Yi^uV. K cular 
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ciiilaf eifeS>hrch hatfe been fe folthmlycfcte^- 
mihcd, and wkhout artf p^c^ortfcm o4>fepy^ blS- 
kwcen the various degrees 6r -hief ft and deMtriU 
of innaeence and of gniK,-iri\tlic applkatton of 
thcfc rewards and punilhmcilt*. . ' : 

' 1 ASK the hien who tnarntatn that jufticfc is tfcte 
fame in God as it is in our ideas of it, aft<l wht> 
prefuftii, on thefe id^as^ toxrcnfutethe divine pM- 
vidence 'wheri they fee fech tii Aejr eftecm good 
involved fometimes in public cilathmesf witfi fiidi 
as they eftecm wicked, whether this fee a jot Aioife 
repugnant to their tittci of jtrfHce, afld of tfie 
ttioral fitnefs of thmg^ whcri^h they Mitt ft> 
inuch, than it is to rcwardthfc ^reateft m4 die 
Icaft degree of virtue, and to punlfti the ^eitdl 
and the ieaft degree of vice, alite ? Th^ puttjavibat: 
rules of juftice confift in the dlftiiifkioii attd piok 
portion that have been nrentionedi; Mid ufttefi xkej 
are preserved, the general rults muft be ofcQdt& 
perverted. I aik what thefe pefibnB would lay^ if 
they beheld a man, who had dMe feme triflixig 
good to fociety, recompenfed like one who had 
faved his country ; or if they, who were con vi&ed 
^f petty larceny, Ihouid be cielivcmi ^wr to xte 
hangman, at one of Oor leffiom, with tfaofe vfh» 
had been found guilty of aflkffiiiatian and robbery f 
It may be faid of eternal torments in hell, that 
they have been tniade known to us by revelation 4 
that there are, no doubt, fufficient reafinn £oic 
them, Whfch we are as tinaMe to difcover as me 
y^re tbdi^^bver that there wdnrlil be aiiyfuch ttor*. 
^■•'•' ' •mcitts-^ 
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ment$ ; but that thefercafons not haying. been 
revealed^ it isi^ vain toejpguire about them, or 
about the various degfceisof beatitucjc and of miljj- 
ry, wherewith good men may be rewarded, aftd ill 
jncn jpunHbed, in anpfjbpr li^c. Now tlji$ a^^f r is 
certaup^y conclufiveon the hypothecs qf a Feytl^- 
tioi) i and being fpy it fhoiild h^vis hincJ^tS^ ^^<^ 
divines^ who maintain this.eternity, fron) 4t,t?n)|?t- 
in£ it pn arbit|'a,ry fuppofitionsj and onfi^ch frivq- 
Ipijs reafpnings as are hot only unwprthy .of irif|-' 
nitc wifdpm, but even of common fenfc in a ver^ 
low degree, what reputation fqever tJ\c ^uthpr? qf 
thcb nave had in theology. How .CQO^es it td 
pai§ now, that the fii'fl: of thefe divines s^tfjpunt 
for an eternity of torments, and ^ypuld, gnd might 
as well^ account for the apparently unjuft equality 
of rewards to all thegop^, and or punilhtoenp^tp 
all the wicked, in anpthpr wwld, oh tF)c re^fpna^Ic 
lupppfition that the proceedings of pVpVidence 
arerightepus and juft^ thp determinea oyreafpnis 
jncqmpijehenfible to us j and will notfutfpr them- 
fclvcs'jobe filqncedbythgfancie ^nfwcr,.when they 
clanip^ a^^inft the juftice.oif the famp prpvidence 
bBcaufc good nicn arc fgm^etiines unh^py, and 
ill men happy, in the prefent yprld ? With what 
frpnt c?n the laft of thck divines (nfift pri all thtf 
trifling reafons they brine to reconcile an pterni^y 
of t9rmectts to the goodncfs and jvfltice of art all- 
perfeft Being, or may bring to fl^cw that ifid 
foolifh paradox of the Stoics and the bloody laws 
of Pit AGO are agreeal^le to thefe attributes, whilft 
thcf rqe^ the' arguments, th* arec^rawn frpfli 
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what God has done in' the conftitution of the hu- 
man nature, againft what they aflume that he dc- 
IJgned to do ? 

If afts of goodncfs and mercy, carried to excefs, 
may become inftances of Weaknefs, pj" of fonie- 
ihing worfe ; if afts of fcverity may become, in 
the /ame manner, inftances of cruelty ; if the 
bounds of the former are limited by the |)fop6r- 
tion necelTary to encourage the virtuous, and to 

. excite the vicious, who are capable of it, to amend- 
ment;' if thofe of the latter are limited by the 

*' proportion ncceflary to make reparation, and im- 
print terror oh the minds of men ; if it be arbitrary 

• and tyrannical to make no diftindion of perfons 
indiflimilar^ as it is partialto make this diftinftion 

'infimilar, cafes; if all this be agreeable to the 
cleareft and moft diftind ideas and notions we 
arc able to frame of juftice and equity ; and if we 
arc to judge of the conduft of Cod's providence 
in another world by thefe, as we mull be, if w;c 
arc to judge by thefe of the cooduft of his pro- 
vidence in this world : if all this be To, I have a 
right to conclude that they, who impute imaginary 
injuftice to God here, impute very real injufticc 

* to him hereafter; and thar it is impoflibleto be- 
lieve that fuch a man as Clarke, to inftance no 
other, could be in earned when he affirmed that 
an exadt diftribution of rewards and p.unifhmenCs 

"" would be made, bythishypothefis, inafutureftate^ 
' and that fuch ^ fchemc of providence 'would ap- 
pear worthy of infinite goodnefs and juftice, as 
I ^ well 
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well aswifdom. He forgot, when he aflcrtcd this, 
or be hoped his readers would forget, what he 
had aflcrted in another place, by which he de- 
prived himfelf of the ufual evafion, that he and 
all his ti-ibe employ whenever they afTume that 
God fays, or does, any thing that it is ihipolliblp 
to reconcile to the divine perfcdions. .fje couli 
have no recourfe to the incomprchenfibilicy of 
God's judgments on thjs occafion. He had af- 
ferted that the moral attributes arc the fame in 
God, 4$ they are in pur ideias. On this theological, 
for it is nothing lefs than a theiftical, principle, he' 
had joined in the common cry againft the irregu- 
larities, inequalities, and diforders of thU.world^ 
on whi0h the charge of injufticc againft the pro- 
vidence^ ^f God is fouhdcd, 'To make this good, 
he appeals to human underftanding. He appeals 
then to the fame underftanding, to the fame idea$ 
and nbtiohs, for the truth and fufiiciency of the 
hypothefis, by which all that is amifs h^re is to be 
fet right^ and! the divine providence is to be ju- 
ftified On the whole. If the^ truth and iufficiency 
of it to this purpofe cannbt be fo made but,, the 
(!aufe of God is evidently betrayed by thefc men. 
They plead mbft ftrenuoufly againft his juftice, 
and they feem to plead booty for it. 

Toaffuftic that the crondu(5l of divine providence, 
towards mankind in' thiSwojrtd has one criterion, 
and in' th<; next world another, would bfe too ex- 
travajg^ant. /God is the fame, his attributes are the 
f4me, b^ can aft againft;theni in neither '; and if 
■ * " K 3 ' ' ' - we 
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wc arc competent to juage wHat ilicy require or 
film in bnfe, 'A^e are cbfnpctcVt to judge ^hat tfcey 
require of Kim in both. Co^c^rning Hi? difpcrita- 
Uons olf Wtn, ttierefbrj^j, we may argue oh out ,gc^ 
peralor aBftra^ nbtionspr . Human jufticc, whea 
wcdefelid fiU 'providence ^gairift the accu^tibhs, 
arid eve"n the pretended murfic^ of it by fuch 

4. writer ^CLAi^KEjWnOjjIiKe another EuNOM^us^ 
prcfumesyp know Go^j. His moral nature at lcaft> 
^rid to teach others to l^nbw him, as well as he 
tribws himfetf. In arguing wuh other divTncs, who 
ire lefs prciiirtiptubus, For fome fuch there arc 
who do not "preterid to reduce the whole ecbhb- 
^y of God's difpenfatibns within thie comj3rehen^- 
fibh of human reafbh, ^)ife Eave another r]ule,.fuf- 
ficient to corrib'at this Bypothefis, and toTecure iis 
from'eV'ror • one part of" which they follow riadily 
4nd the*other par'tof which they are obliged, like 
t\ip reft of their brethren,, to evade in particular 
iriilancfes, tho none of them dare to rcjeft it avbW-, 
cdly'andih genei-al, The rule I mean \i this: firft^ 
that we a'^ore the Supreme feeing in all his works, 
andift atl the known proceedings of His jprovidencc^ 
without aifTuming any poftulatk bn the ttrehgth of 
(Jur owti reafdn, which are neither confirmetii nor 
evidently fuggeftcd, by them, an3 whTclx may Kb 
fetin pppofition to the. wifdpnv^ goodcicfe^ orju^ 
<tice oftnis Beine'by ^bjgmati rcafoncrs a priori. 
Secondly, that wc. admit no prbpofition to b« true, 
nor any argVmcht yaUd^ 'which cx|>rieires or im- 
plies, on what authbnt^^^ leaft coh'ceiv-* 
^tle rm{)effecfi6n In Gpd.. As to the firft, tHcdi^ 

vines 
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^Aflf^^w/pf^ <^^ hlxcpraAife it very laudably 

Wd ^^^^y9^^^^ifi4 towards jiioH^Q %t»^ 
»$ itsr^f mi )Uke .chc och^$, f^ac ih(e is die &jsid 
UV^ifiiH fim wocld» and cb^ tbe j^»99i9isff Qo4 
iifiux]ertrOii$tox:oinf9^uaip9t« t^ifip^yff^ ft^.fia4 
i:sa«ife ^ hb cftwo» ; jwbem tfc^y ii^ke ^way cbei? 
prijic»}»l£>ya(iatioMof tJ^.(K;cufatI«[ap:jb«vMgiH 

fel¥f$io b^i|i«dei^<>f fcj^ggCif^tiQB gnd fail> r^ 
ftfc&icatim^ A$ to stbe &cofi^, aeijtber tbeir ,c^ 
tier tbttr iQomittd;, ^ tb^fumc In^b^ c^i^a^i^r^ 
fiiiiofbphers the^^^ under mo nocjofllcy ^^f rt^ainr 
uioing this ^po€lKfis^iiQr<>lriiged4!^^:ici^ cbAC 
prfMticknce nbey dov^ accuftd. But iodtb^ char 
riiAcraf «Uiftnfis they an.vadercbis aecefficy, aQd 
their pnifefluKi'oUig^ dunoAB defend cvttsy pace 
of tiii fyftan it i^aq loftitMedjco dcfead.: : -Tiiejr 
^fimdact therefore : and tbey£nd the tafloqf idoisig 
fo ifiiqNieertvddh dieirbitttbflenmvcbiiaffdicc,cbaD 
trhatJof'deitnidiBg /thecal of ^God agOMfi: their 
brs^renianddie atbetfts m alliance^ by ^(htwing 
ifaac dbore is more good than evil iik.fhW.yfi^^rJdi 
mid'^tba; tbe iiappiftefs <)f mankip^dis. provided 
for fiiffickat^ in ft..- 

JiF ji^jfnnportalky of .rfie lbiU4MXul)i^)e.prpped 
.. t)y a>hy6qal ;(rg^rpent&| tbe etcroity of r€:^ai;d$ 
f^^ P j W^ "^^^^ y^uld be iu> .necefiary .coroUary 
ijiq^uf^ from it,. :]plvK^hi$ia^|nwa)ifyJl;5^;i ,Conr 
, K 4 Icquencc 
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fcqucBCc neceflartly dedueible from this etendtjr; 
This immortality, therefore, feemstb reft<>na 
nio^al proof, and an inverted order ofreafoning^ 
fincc, if thejufticeof God requires thatthereihould 
be a ftatie of eternal rewards and punilhitients, the 
foul of m^n is immortal, certainly ; and thdfame 
peribns, who were virtuous or vicious here, muft 
receive their retribution there. To conceivethis 
perfonal identity, which is afceftained by otir con- 
^fbioufnefs, and which is known as intuitively as 
our exiftence in the preferit, and ntuft be fo inth^ 
future.ftate, unlefs we drink of the water of Lethe 
by the way, is not difficult furcly : and it may be 
matter of furprife to otxferve how many fcruples 
have been railed concerning itby men who:feeni 
to embrace the reft of this do£krine without, any. 
The ireid of this doftcine is, however, as incon* 
ceivableas this part of it is plain : and whether 
we fuppofe thkt ttwas derived from an opinion of 
the immortality of the foul, or that this. opinion 
ti^as derived from it, neither way will it ^aadithe 
teft<>f reafon; for in one caieit is founded origi- 
nally on mere imagination, or on phyfical and 
metdphyfical proofs chatare i^ifufficientv and, in 
the other, the opinion of thefoul's immortality is 
founded originally on moral proofs that are pre- 
carious, to fay no worfe of^cm yet. 

It is faid that this opinion was brougiit into 
Greece firft by Pherecvdes of Syros. Bat' the 
dodrine of future rewards and punifhmehts had 
been brought thither long before* It is indeed far 

morq 
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ftK>re probable that this opinion and this define 
were importcd4:ogcthcr by OHf HEus, and other 
antient poets ; tiia the mafter of Pitthaoora^ 
might be the firft who wrotein profe on thefe, or 
on any philbfopfaical fubjcA. But, however thi^ 
was, it isjobirious epough th^at they^ who be* 
lieved the iihiriortality o£: the. foul, and future 
rewards and punilhments inanother life, did hot 
believe an etebxity of torments tabe the cooimcMit 
fate of the wicked. Theprieftsh^d reafons of^ 
private, as well as of public, intereft to increafe 
thefe terroJC$ ; and yet in days of the bljndeft fu- 
perftition they tried to reconcile them, by fcverai 
£^tenings, to the juftice of God, and to the belief 
of men. The. whole mythology of ^ the other 
world was ib:^bfurd, and fo confufed in itfelf, and 
ic is comedown to us info many dark and in* 
confiftent reports, that the lexurned attempt in vain 
to make outanycoherentfyftemof it. ThusmycH 
howeverwe kndw, that whitftche pagains inftalled 
inthcchoirof the gods fomemen, whofefcpulchres 
were to be feen on earthy for the good or great 
adions they had done in their generations, ** viros 
•• claros ct fortes V* and beftowed on thefe a fort 
of fedeniary. immortality, they held that there 
was a middle ftate, wherein .they who were neither 
good enough for heaven, nor had enough for hell, 
the *' animac ianabiles" of Pl ATO,(houl4 be pui^d, 
and their ftate of probation, a^ it were, lengthened^ 
This purgatory your church has borrowed : but 
the heathen (^vines applied the belief of i( taa 

very 
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tety'^iftiral puifxife^ to jufttf)^ tife ptoykkiMi 
nfti^ni bisdei&igkswithxnen I and four diiircii 
h«i«ade alb of tht^iidief to ^ very merocwf^ 
^rpoft^ to initxble:tht laiqr, and to femich tim 
pritfthwd.. WjtknMrfunl^rdiattkeffftMitff 
a mentmplfcfaDfis^ isicoorcKi^ to mhick the pcHbos 
WIlOi^iAtdkltheJiUtnan^te, had pie^idftedti 
Md Wmild fcxift agaifi^ a^ntfaej wcnit taitof ildt 
m oihm ; ^mttiiAc-die fewral ranks and 0fd«rt 
«f \M\^ tn hea^^is as urtU as the finneral degne* 
tteiteind^ G^ "^fti^memtniieil, ivcre ioveiiled 
t6 at)fw(er %h6 (^bjed:ion6 that were fMde«o tte 
^oyeMmetifcf <S(^ in tjivs i»orld^ aiod thK migba 
IMf ^^ te the tc^ifMitay of the if^tue govenunciie 
hi the Aeit % if k Wte aSiiitned that all thofe^ mho 
^ abt^fei^V(» <^ dimitfed at their gonig out 
6f thi^'lift ^^^; Whut' tbejr hart dwe in it^ wcm 

«b %t ftvtl, ivbfe dahmed at 4;he ftaietime in a 
Idttety.' Thde hyfit^wbefes, and oriMU t^ 
fili^f, "#^^6 vety txf»^dg^ M diftibi ^ hue (ftiU 
thtty ^ vrt^e ^RFdl 4Metided. They afibk-ded aafweva 
j(t Mft tfs ^6d'a^ the dbje£ij<ms made vo thedir*^ 
paKkTf6n$'of ptiM&trftt in tliis fife ; ttlidthejr ^fen- 
dered thde of the fttAieprovidenoe in/Mother life 
teft teptignartt tto the n^ions ^f jtffltiGe. 

INto^ greiat this repugnancy k, andiiow.imich 

Biitle % 1kt)e,^tlidrigmen mhx^ rea(ba^artheii». 
tthts ^aad ^ftt^ 'hot jftupf^y implioiia, all thc^ tm^ 
preffions which the .belief of a future ftate is fb 
V / ufcfully 
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dtcfully dciigned to give i ra<hfet th^'to liti^'thai 
fhe ifeceiVed fiypoMs ft6uW fortify th*ft rmtfliiP 
ficms, or iveh prefctvc th'rffti dH til^ taittdff dfVdtfc 
fticti ; two oWvatiohs v^illMp to ttieVif : brifc bf 
wiiich cannot b? conVaM^'ahd the-«t«W dT 
whic^ IS tohitiiy provfe'd,' that, likfc ftif-fcvrdtA? 
f)rb^bfmons, v^fcli adiiilt 61f hb jirbof, it f<ktcA 
requires any.' ±liatwhiciibfintJt'i)ect)tt>kdiftcf^ 
IS this. As much as cfiriftikri divines at^h'ahipCTfed 
by fome expreflions in holy writ, there are thofc 
among them who ap|)ear ycry eVideniSy' W Mvc 
difBelievcd the eternity ofethftoirmth^^^ hfcHi 
For it is too little to fay that ttey doubtfrd abbvit 
them^ or icemcd to bppo'fe ttiem : and thtfe kvi 
inch who bow to none in fup6nority bf pkhs atiii 
learhit^g. SucR tbb there were in the church t)f oUdi 
That Which fcarce i-equires any proof is this. Thfcjr 
whjo nfMihtaih tHs eternity arc reduced to trtfplbf 
fuch arbiti-ary aiilimptibris, fuch inconfiftchcy W 
w)iat tlhey advance, andiiich ^uiililyX)'f At^tWeWc; 
is they would reproach Tevcrely to 6tTi6tt; aWd bfc 
amamed to employ thcmfelVes oh any fvibje'ft t^^t 
was not liheplipgita}. The writings of thfele iWeft 
are lii every 'hand : and "l dare appeal t6 -ybur,* 
whether you can 'force your inward tcnfe to ad- 
foit that eternal torments in ahother life ahJ ckrh- 
iiftent wi'A any notions of'juftice you airfe Ail€ tA 
&amc, eithc'rBccauleevery finTs'^h oHeric'e ag^hitt 
ah infinite ferftg, and therefore dererWs'i*AfcViftij 
pumikmeht, asii eVe^b^encewas 6> bep\lfiifhtd 
]^6t ^ccorcirng to the dcgfcfebif h, Wt iii ptop'bl:- 
tldn 1tb ^c dignity of cfat lawgiver j brtSccati'fe 

thcfe 
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ibeie torments, may .be a warning to the heathen^ 
wtiofe ftate of probation may be extended beyond 
ibis life^and muft be extended, to make this argu- 
ippqt gQod,beyond the confummatip;iiD|f all things| 
pi; i&naily, for it would be tedious arid ufclcfs to 
inentioiv any more, becaufc the damnedmay grow 
mad and not fcql tbcii; n)ifcry, or grow fond of it j 
to which cafe, if itVas not crpel, it wpuld be ab-; 
(jifd, to continue their punifhmehts.* 

' •• * * • t • . • ■ • ' 

^ Compare the g;reatcfl: human virtue you can 

imagine, expofed to al).the calamities of life du- 
ring a term of fifty or thfecfcore years, and recorii- 
pcnfcd with happinefs which exceeds vaftfy m 
cvcrv inftance of it. as much as in it's duration, 
the fum total of all thefe calamities, that'is, with 
happinefs infinite and eternal. Compare the great- 
eft human wickedncfs you can imagine, accom, 
pamed.with an interrppted unmingled affluenc^ 
of every thing which can go to the coriftitutioh of 
fiuman felicity during the fame number of years, 
and after that punifhed in a (late of cxceflive and 
never-ending torments.* What proportion, fn the 
name of God, will yoy find between the virtue 
and the recomperice,' between the wickednefs arid 
the puniftment ? One of thefe perfonsTias amends 
^ade to him beyond all conceivable degrees of a 
jjuft reparation. The other has punilhmcnt infliftec^ 
on him beyond all conceivable degreeis of a neqcf^ 
fary terror. Again. Suppofe two rfieri of equal 
virtue, but of very bppofite fortunes in this life | 
the one extremely happy, the other asiinhappj^ 
> '*'" - - ' - - during 
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during the whole courfe of it. Are thcfc meii 
recompented alike in the next ? If they are, there 
arifes fuch a difproportion of happinefs in favor 
of one of thefe virtuous men, as muft appear in- 
confiften't with juftice, and /Can be imputed to 
nothing but partialitjr,"which theifm will never 
impute to the Supreme Being, whatever iartificial 
theology may do, and does in many inllances. 
Are thefe two men not recompenfed alike J.^ Hg$ 
one of thcni a greater, and the other a left, Ibarc of 
happinefs in that heaven to which they both go ? 
If this be faid and allowedj the fame difproportion, 
nay, a difproportion infinitely greater, will remain* 
The difference muft be made by the degree, itcan* 
not beoiadcby the duration,, of this happing 
.which both of them are to enjoy eternally* Now 
any degree of happinefs the more, tho never 
fo fmall, enjoyed eternally, wijl exceed innnitcly 
not only all the happine^ of earth, but all chat 
of heaven which can be enjoyed in any determined 
number of years. If you fuppofc two peribns of 
equal guilt, one of whom has been as happy as 
a wicked man can be, and the other of whom has 
fiiffered as much mifcry in this life as a wicked 
man can be thooght to defer ve; the fame reafoning 
will hold good: the difproportion of punilhraei^ts 
in one cafe will be like the difproportion of re- 
wards in the other ; and that juftice, which is fai^ 
to be the fame in God as in our ideas, will, h^ 
acquitted in neither. A divine, preflcd by fuch ajr 
guments, might have recourfe for ^ught I kn^^ 
to fomething like that balance, wherein it wasfaiH 

that 
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that W01.LASTOK a^eftcd to weigh happinefs afld 
mifpry even to grains and fcrupleai^ i,n order to 
aflutne that the a^ijional degrees of happi^nefs in 
heaven^ and of mjfcry'in hell, c^fe a&fopn as the 
account between t^e two worlds is made even^ and 
thedii^ropprtion taken away; after which the two 
^oofj men and the two wicked fl:ien remain, ia 
the (fifferent'ftates allotted to them, on an equ^l 
fopt. . This tnight be faid by one acciiftomed to 
make bypothefes af random, and without any other 
rule than his want of them, but I t^annot think it 
would defcrvc a ferious anfwer* 

LXX. 

SOMETHING elfe may be faid, that will appear 
more reafonable at firft, and that wiH be 
found, on examination, only to fet tKe injufticc of 
the affumed future difpenfations of providence in 
a ftili ihpnger light. It may bp faid that altho 
Juch proportions, asl have mentioned, are included 
in our notions of juftice,ftri6Uy taken; yet rewards 
and puntfhmentsdooften exceed thefeftrift bounds 
without being deemed repugnant to juftice, and 
tnaiics of weaknefs, or of cruelty, in him who 
j)eftows themi, or iflrilids them. This now is true 
in certain degrees, and in certain circumftances^ 
according to which thefe degrees are to be regu- 
lated. Excefllve mercy may be viciousi as well 
as cxceflivc feverity, in the judgments of men ; 
and they muft he exceflive when the particular 
cprpportions in which they are mcafuredout exceed 
^ • • '• •* ^ 
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hf f^r whafi is'iieccfTary tocnieoufttgr tibe good, jimI 
<S6 terrify tbe nricked, the ttiro gumfA f^bjc^rof 
jalUdtf. Tlic; bounds of biimaiiijdiibeie Are.Bv^^ 
^ ki^erv but ftiU it has bot«itid$ ; god »i^»|ieKr^ 
'Cbe former arc tranfgrefioc}^ t^ c^rf^n^ajHet^ 
avhtcfa jufti&es this traft%reffiM mn^ .^ ii^fflP 
fKiUiegte)d.-Sttfibisthe Qa&iee.of hurnai) ju^^f^ 
.vxorclmgpta ^rhich »re vcr t© jp^ioif i<lj?f»«e 
inOiU jft «ur dj%iqtts w«h jrJiefc^iePii wh^fajr fj^ 
*fc<fyatci^famit. : -i 

•■-.''..• •: ;-....• • ^.,^ 

F«R my f*pj:,.wbQ (Jo ne^.^^ipk timt i?fe?y .^ins 
4she lamem M » fen&, a$ (p «i^c us adfofi;^ 
jiidgoiQif OK «iA¥eU as of the other^ I jccniifl e$(g]^ 
pcrfuade myfclf^ iilMmWPAihhhw^t^icii^f^t 
the mercy and goodnefs of God (land as it were 
<m «ie firiCQf hkiuftic?, tb^c fera AWcy pw^ijons 
(he ^t»dn:$; who ^mend, /^ppfiA^ntiy wi^h l^s 
luf^ifsei fprelfe, a$ ail mci^ off^c^, all q^cip wouM 
tieiH^n^di aad th^t hU^gQodnei^ s^^w^f 
jpn the work his oierqy ba$ bqgiiA, 4H»d.plaCP rui:h 
as are the o\>]^6^ oi both in ^ ftsAc where t^ 
will be exempt perhaps eternally frotfi all oiKur^ 
and, as much as finite creatures caabte, from^^raU 
evil. I could pqrfuade niyielf %\^t -d^ey who am 
i)bjeAs of neither, ^d ^re not therefore pardoned 
remain, if they ^q remain, (ecluded.frdn^ theiiiip- 
pioefs c^theother^y ^nd reduced tp aibitflQrj9 Jtatfi;* 
Somefuch hypothel^, wt>pre np cp^taintyi$ tpl;vs 
iiad, I could admit as probablq,.,bec^ufe it/CQA- 
tradi&s none of the dlv.ine aiitribv)t^s,|fe^ .npj^c {jf 
them at variance, .npr breaks their ^rmopjr : |i^ 
• . ' 3 . ^ho 
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th6 I (c9x to pronoonce what God will do^ and 
am always aftonifhcd ac the boldnefs of tbofe who 
pronounce not only what be will do, but what he 
ought to do \ yet I think myfelf obligedf among 
the various opinions that are, or may be^ entov 
^^ined of the dnrinc proceedings, to embrace, as 
probable, if I embraccf an^, that and that alone 
which comes riearift t^ the Iseft notions I can 
frame of moral perfeAion. It is not poffible for 
me, therefore, to conceive any attributes ftanding 
on the other iide of God's juftice. No attribute 
'can hold that place, uhlefs cruelty be a'dirinc at- 
tribute ; which ft would be b)afphemo\» to lup- 
pofe^ tho the Jews, and fome othtf^ barbarous 
people, havjc fuppofed it to be fo. 

' To reform offenders is neither the fole, nor the 
principal, end of punifhmencs. Thofe Qf an in- 
ferior kind may have this intention. Thofe that 
are capital mud have fbme other : and it would 
be too ridiculous to make the hangman, who ex- 
ecutes a criminal, pafs for the reformer of his 
manners. The criminal is executed for the fake 
of others, and that he, who did much hurt in his 
life, may not only be deprived of the power of 
doing any more, but may do fome good too by 
the terror of his death. If a prince, or a ma- 
giftrate, tortured and piit to death clandeftinely, 
without regard to reparation or terror, even fuch 
as defervcd capital punifhment,, he would be 
deemed a tyrant j bccatife the principal end of 
'^unUhment is not obtained by this proceeding : 

and 
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and fuch a prince, or magiftrate, could have no 
motive to punifti, but the plcafurc of punilhing ; 
which no fpirit, but that of anger, vengeance, and 
cruelty, can infpire. A fpirit of jufticie puniflics ; 
but the judge who has no other fpirit, puniihes 
with regret. If thcfe notions are true, and furely 
they are true, how can any one, who believes that 
God isan alKperfeft Being, believe at the fame 
time that he does what would dcfcrve the higheft 
cenfure among his impcrfedt creatures ? None but 
thofc^who accufe him of injuftice in this life, can 
believe him fo unjuft in the next. They make 
him more unjuft, than the prince or magiftratc 
would be in the cafe that has been fuppofed. If 
the torments of hell take place before the confum- 
mationof all things^ he is as unjuft as this prince 
or n^agiftrate. But if fentence is not pronounced, 
nor judgment executed, till then, he is infinitely 
more fo. ClandeftinepuniQiments may havefome 
of the effe<5ts of juftice, and may contribute in 
fomc degree to the reformation of men, or at leaft 
to the good of fociety, by putting out of it fuch 
as are hurtful to it. But what effeft of this kind 
can further pUnifhments have, when the fyftem of 
human government is at an end, and the ftate of 
probation over; when there is no further room for 
reformation of the wicked, nor reparation to the 
injured by thofc who injured them ; in fine, when 
the eternal lots of all mankind are caft, and terror 
is of no further ufe ? 

You will fay perhaps, for it is commonly faid, 
: Vot/V. L that 
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that altho it be too lace, after the confumm^^ton 
.t)f all things, or of the fyftcm of this world at 
lead, to obtain the ends of human juftice, yet 
the divine juftice remains to be fatisfied ; add that 
•this cannot be fatisfied unlefs every human cred- 
turcj who has finned beyond all meafure of par- 
don here^ be punifhed eternally hereafter. Can 
this now be urged by any one^ who has afiluncd 
^ that divine and human juilke are the fame, and 
^hat God appeals to man for the equity of his pro*r 
cecdings ; or indeed by any one clJfe ? Sure I 
am, it cannot be fo, confidently, by the former, 
nor reafonably by the latter : for tho it may be 
laid, to foften this bold alTumption, that juftice is 
truly the fame in God as it is in our ickas, but 
that, God being infinitely fuperior to man, an ex- 
treme difference muft needs arifc, in the exercife 
jindpftrdculftr applications of it, between divinQ 
and human juftice ; yet this will appear to be aa 
evafion in the prefent cafe, and not an anfwer. A 
prince, or a magiftrace, may do> no doubt^ very 
juftly. My it is effcntial to juftice that he fhduld 
do, what would be unjuft and criminal in a private 
Inan. The rank beholds, and the power with 
which he is invefted, give him this right : but 
neither fuperior rank, nor fuperior power, can 
give him a tight to pervert juftice, nor to a€t in 
oppofiiion to thofe laws of thefociety which ought 
to be the rules of his conduft. Thus the Supreme 
Being, whofe majefty, wifdom, and power, are 
elevated far above all our conceptions, may do 
juftly, in a multitude of inftance% what princes, 
2 * and 
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and magiftratcs, have no more the right, than the 
power, of doing. But then we may prefume to 
fay, that there is this fiitiUitude between'the two 
cafes. Tho the right and power of the Supreme 
Being are not delegated, they may be limited 
like theirs. This I mean : They are limited, if 
Vfc believe certain divines, by eternal fitnefles and 
unfitncfles ofthingsindependentonhlm, according 
to which he regulates hiscondudt, and all rational 
beings are obliged to regulate theirs, becaufe all 
rational beings arecapable of knowing them. But 
if we rejeft this doftrine, as, I think, we ought 
to do, and not without horror, we muft be con- 
vinced, however, that the Author of all nature, 
in conftituting our fyftem, conftituted certain fpe- 
cific phyfical and moral natures, According to 
which he governs the world : from whence it 
win follow that the reafons, on which his provi- 
dence ads in the prefcnt fyftem of things, may be 
known to us in fome inftances, and miift be un-- 
known to us in others j whilft the whole economy 
of any future fyftem muft be abfolutely impene- 
trable. We are able to account, in great met* 
fure, for the general diftributioijof good and eyil 
here, tho not perhaps for ever^ particular in* 
ftance. But we are wholly unable to fay what wi^J 
happen hereafter. This only we know, that nei- 
ther here, nor hereafter, God will deal with his 
creatures in diredt violation of thofe natures and 
(rilences of things which hchimfelf has conftituted^ 
and has given tiem the means of knowing. JH^ 
ffill not deal with them according to one rule 
liere^ and according to another hereafter. 

L 2 As 
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As wc muft believe, if we think worthily of the 
Supreme Being, that he will not proceed with his 
human creatures, in any ftate, in violation of that 
juftice which he has conftituted in the , nature of 
things, and whereof he has made them able to ac- 
quire ideas and notions ; fo we muft be on our 
guard, left weftiould be induced to believe that 
he will proceed, at any time, agreeably to thofe 
afFeftions and paffions which have fo great a fliare 
in direfting our conduft, and fo much influence 
over our thoughts. Sovereign reafon is exempt 
from affeftion andpaffion •, and the great caufeof 
error in theifm is this, we judge of it with all our 
affections and pafTions about us. What the ef- 
fefts of this caufe were in the heathen world, wc 
all know. 3ut few of us confider that the fame 
caufe has worked ever fince, works ftill, and, if 
it does not produce a crop of errors as foul and 
as abominable as thofe, it produces a crop not lefs 
abundant. 

LXXL 

WHATEVER the vulgar religion of the heathen 
taught, their phiiofophcrs, even thofe of 
them who affumed providence to be the moft ac- 
tive in direfting the affairs of this world, were una- 
nimous in their opinion, that the Supreme Being 
>vas never angry, nor ever did harm *. The firft 

* Num iratum timemus Jovem ? At hoc quidem com- 
mune eft omnium philoibphorum . . . nunquam nee 
irafci Deum, nee nocere. Tcll. de 0£ 1* iii* 

part 
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part needs no commentary, the fccond very little. 
They believed that God punilhed in this life, btlt 
they believed that his punifliments were inflifted 
for the general advantage of mankind ; that the 
evil which happened to the virtuous was defighcd 
by his goodnefs to try their virtue, to preferve, 
and to improve it by exercife ; that the evil which 
came on the wicked was direfted by his juftice, to 
chaftife their crimes, to terrify, and reform j and 
that a being, who afted always on motives of 
goodnefs and juftice, could be never faid with 
truth and propriety to do harm. Such was the 
language of heathen divines, and thus they repre- 
fented the proceedings of God to man. But our 
artificial theology holds another, which is very 
different. Let us mention feme of thofe doftrines 
which arc of this kind, and begin and terminate 
in that which is here oppofcd particularly. Ac- 
cording to them, God loves, and he hates, he is 
partial, angry, and revengeful. He creates fome 
rational beings with a determination to fevethem, 
and others only to damn them. It is not fure that 
repentance and amendment can appeafe the wrath 
of God, nor any thing lefs than a facrifke. He 
has given a law, the law of nature and of reafon, 
to all his human creatures ; the fandions of it 
arc a natural tendency of virtue to the happinefs, 
and of vic^ to the mifery,^of mankind : but thefe 
fandtions are fo imperfeA, that they cannot pro- 
cure obedience to the law^ even with the fuppJe- 
mcntai help of occalional interpofitionson the part 
of God, and of a conftant difcipline of civil laws 
L 3 on 
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on tbc part of man. Tofupply this impcrfcftion^ 
therefore, there muft be neceffarily fomc further 
fan^ions of this law, and thefe are the rewards 
and punilhments rcfcrved to a future ftate. 

Here is ample room for reflexions. I Ihall 
make but three. The term " imperfeftlon" is, 
in this cafci employed equivocally ^ for we may 
conceive anabfolute and a relative perfeftion, an4 
that which appears imperfcft in one of thefe con- 
fiderations, may be perfcd in the other, accord- 
ing to the defign of the lawgiver. We may pre- 
iume to fay, that if it had been in the order of 
God's defigns to make the ftate of mankind as 
happy as the univerfal and ftcady obfervation of 
this law would make it, he would have made the 
fanftions of the law as perfed as the law. But we 
fee by v/hat he has done, which is the only fure 
way of knowing what he dcfigned, that we were 
made to live in a flate of moderate and mixed 
happinefs. His law Ihews us the perfeftion of 
our nature, in which that of our happinefs confiils. 
Reafon draws us to it, affeAions and paflion^ 
from it ; and our free-will, inclining fometimes 
to one, tk^d fometimes to the other, maintains 
that ftate which mankind is appointed to hold in 
tl^ order of rational beings. Had the fan Aions 
of the law of nature been ftronger, we (ko^ki 
have rifcn above this ftate. Had they been, 
weaker, we fliould have funk betow it. Thus 
they are relatively per&d, relatively to the defign 
of the lawgiver ; and neither the goodnc6> i^or 

the 
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thejuftice, of God required that wc flioyld be 
made better, nor happier, than we are. 

BvT, further, if we will fuppofc any other fancr 
tions neccflary to enforce the original und univer- 
fal law of God, the law of our nature, they cannot 
be thofe of a future (late. Future rewards and 
puniihments are fandions of the evangelical, as 
temporal were of the mofaical, law. San<flian& 
inuft he comained in the law, they muft be a part 
of it. In their promulgation they muft preceder, 
as the law does, necefiarily all ads of obcdiencev 
or difobedience to it ; tho in their execution they 
are rctrolpcftive to thefe afts, and are the confer 
quences of them. So likewife new fandior^s may 
^ added to an old law by the fame'authoricy that 
made it. But juftice requires that the new be as 
public as the old, and that the authority of- them 
Ibe as well ^fcertained to every one who is bound 
by the law. ' Tiieie conditions are e0ential, thenc 
can be no iandion without them : and therefore 
the rewards and puniihpnents of a future ilatcs, 
which have not thefe conditions, are no fandions 
of the natural law. Reafon and experience, that 
taught men this law, fiiewed them the fandions 
ofiL But neither of them pointed out thefr^ 
Have we any grounds to believe that they were 
known to the antediluvian world i Do they ftand 
at the head or tail of the feven precepts giveit 
to the fons of Noah ? Were they fo much as. 
Bfieritiofied by Mosss, who had need of everf 
£mdian) that his knowledge, or his imagination^ 
L 4 could 
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could fuggeft, to govern the unruly people to 
whom he gave a law in the name of god ? Were 
they believed, was that of future puniftimcnts, at 
Icaft, believed, by any of the philofophers of 
Greece ? Pythagoras told ftrange ftories, in- 
deed, of the infernal regions, where he had been 
in his leveral tranfmigrationsfrom body to body ; 
and Plato had his informations from Erus the 
Pamphylian, who came back like a meflenger fent 
CI) purpofe to give an account of this new difco- 
vered world. But were they in earneft ? It would 
be ridiculous to think that they were. Both of 
them affcAcd to be lawgivers ; and it is no won* 
der that in this charafter they employed an hypo- 
tbefis, which other lawgivers had employed with 
fuccefs in thofe eaftern nations with which they 
were acquainted, 

' From fuch religions, from fuch philofophy, 
and from fuch political inftitutions, the Jews, 
who picked up many fcrapsof all thefe among the 
Egyptians anid their neighbours in the eaft, intro* 
duced the dodrine of future rewards and jpunilh- 
ments into their own, fpon after the captivity of 
Babylon at leaft« But whenever they introduced 
it, this doftrinc was not of their own growth moft 
certainly. It was not derived from theiroriginal, 
revelation: and accordingly it was not received 
Jby that feft who adhered ftriftly to the law. Thus 
we fee that this affunied double fanftion, far from 
being coeval with the law of nature, or any po* 
fitivc law of God, was unknown long to the na- 
4 . tions 
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tions who lived under the former, and even to 
his chofen people who lived under the latter v and 
that when it was knqwn, and wherever it was 
Jcnown, it was plainly of human, not of divine, 
authority, 

. My third refleftion is this. As the double 
fandtion of rewards and punifhments in a future 
ftatc was in faft invented by men, it appears to 
have been fo by the evident marks of humanity 
that charadcrife it. . The notions whereon it is 
fpunded are taken rather from the defeds, than the 
excellencies^ of the human nature, andfavounmore 
of the human paffions, than of juflice or pru* 
dence; for Sekeca faid very confiftently, the 
Plato, whom he quotes, very inconfiftently^ 
^' nemo pru.dens punit quia peccatum eft, fed ne 
** pcccetur." How worthily focvcr fome philoi*^ 
fophers might think of the Supreme Being in 
this, and in other refpeds, . who did not believe 
that God fpared the wicked in this world in op-> 
pofitjontohis juftice, that they might have art 
apparent reafon to give for his punilhment of 
them in another world in oppoficion to his mercy 
and juftice both; the vulgar heathen believed 
their Jupiter, as well as their inferior divinities,- 
liable to fo many human paffions, that they might 
beeafily induced to believe him liable, in his go- 
vernment of mankind, tothofebf love and hatred* 
of anger and vengeance. They might attribute 
thefe to him in his pubjic^ as well as the others- 
in his private^ capacity ; for^ according to them; 

he 
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he d&td in both : and it 1$ hard to fty which of 
thefe paflions could be attributed to him with 
greater irreverence. The Jews indeed, as often 
as they made God defcend from heaven, and as 
much as they made him refidc on earthy were fac 
from cloathinghim with corporeity, and imputing 
corporeal vices to him. But the very firft, and 
almoft every other<» point of their theology, hiftory 
and tradition, ihewed him in two other capacities, 
one not fo fhocking as what the heathens imputed 
to Jupiter in one capacity, but little lefs irre« 
verent j for the Creator of all things, the one Su- 
preme Being, was at the fame time, according to 
all thefe, ^e tutelary local deity of a family, and 
a nation, with whom he entered into covenants 
that bound him and them mutually. I need to 
defcend into no further particulars. They ard 
enough known, and extremely fuitable to the Brft 
principle of this fyftem, which contains fuch in« 
ftances of partiality in love, and hatred, of fu^ 
rious anger, and unrelenting vengeance, in a long 
ieries of arbitrary judgements, and bloody execu-^ 
cions, as no people on earth, but this, would 
have afcribed, I do not fay to God, but to the 
worft of thofe monfters who are fuf&red, or fenr^ 
by God, for a (hort time, to punifti the iniquity 
of men. Is it any matter of wonder now, that 
the greateftpartof a people trained up in fuch no^ 
tions of the Supreme Being, and of his arbitrary 
government here, (hould be difpofed to receive a 
heatheniih doftrine, which taught nothing more 
arbitrary, tho a. little more cruel, of his proceed* 
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iftgs hereafter ? Is it any matter of wonder that 
they who believed God indiAed punilhments to 
the third and fourth generation on innocent per- 
fons, fliould believe that he punifhed offenders 
themfelves eternally j if even they did not foften 
this feverity by a metempfychofis, or fome other 
way which I do not well remember, nor thinlc it 
worth my while to examine ? 

This doftrine was in vogue in the church of 
Moses when that of Jesus began. The Saddu^ 
cees declined, the Phariieesfloriflied 1 and the great 
fyil^matifer of chriftianity was himfelf a Pharifee, 
He, who infifts fo fignally on an arbitrary exer« 
cife of the power of God, might have eftablifhed 
very confiftcntly this dodrine of eternal rewards 
and punilhments, by his gofpel, if ic had beei^ 
eftablifhed by no other. But it was part of the 
original revelation : and how abfurd foevcr it 
might be in the Jews to take it from the Gentiles 
who had taught it without either reafon or reve^ 
lation'to authorife them, it might feem r^afonable 
to the Chriftians to adopt it. When the Jews 
afTumed it on the faith of idolatrous and fuperfti-^ 
tious people, they added a new fanfbion to ^n old 
law. When the Chriftians adopted it, they re- 
ceived the new law, and the new fanftion together, 
on the faith of the fame revelation. Thus one 
objedion to thedodrine was prevented, and every 
man, who entered into tbc.new covenant, knew 
this condition of it before hand. But the other 
objeAions remained ftill in force ; and, on the 

whole, 
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whole, it was found fo impoflible to reconcile this 
fanftion of eternal puniftiments to the divine at- 
tributes, and thefe future invifible judgments of 
God to the aftual proceedings of his providence, 
that in the early days of chriftianity it was rejeftcd 
by fome not inferior to any in knowledge or in 
2eaK 

LXXII. . 

THE hypothefis of g rotation of fouls, out of 
which even the fOul of Christ was not, I 
think, excepted, at leaft by Origen, fcemed pre- 
ferable to this. The makers of fyftems faw that 
the general tendency of virtue to promote the 
happinefs, and of vice to promote the unhappinefs^ 
of mankind, by which God made it the common 
intereft of his human creatures to cultivate one, 
and to reftrain the other, were the fole means 
chat his infinite wifdom had ordained to this end 
in the ordinary courfc of his providence 5 and 
that, if the wicked were fometimes puniflied, ei- 
ther colleftively or individually, by extraordinary 
mterpofitions real or apparent of the fame provi- 
dence, this happened rarely, after long forWar- 
ance, and not till the meafure of iniquity was fulU 
They faw that tht mercy of God was in this man- 
ner of proceeding as confpicuous as" his juftice, 
and that both were direfted to maintain fuch a 
moral ftate as the imperfeftion of human nature 
admitted. No wonder, then, if they found it 
hard to believe that the fame God, who dealcd 

thus 
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thus with his creatures here, dealedfo difFercntljr 
with them hereafter ; and that he, who punifhed 
to a gracious end, the niaintainance of a moral 
fyftem, with meafurc and proportion here, pu- 
nilhed to no end at all when this fyftem was at 
an end, with inconceivable and eternal torments. 
They might think according to the vulgar theo- 
logical notion, that the wrath of God againft fin- 
ners for what they had done in this fyftem was not 
appeafed when they went out of it. But they 
might think too, and it is plain they did thinks 
that wrath itfelf could not exceed all proportion 
fofar, as to appoint a ftatc of eternal torments to 
fucceed a very fhort ftate of probation. They, 
mingled therefore fomc notions of juftice with this 
of wrath, and imagined feveral ftates of proba- 
tion; that fouls, for inftance, wercfentto inform 
fome bodies in recompence, or puniftiment, of 
what they had done in others ; that the witked 
fuffered fof their impurity, but that in new ftates 
of probation they would have new occafions of 
purification. 

By fome fuch hypothefes they endeavoured to 
foften a doftrine that (hocked their reafon, and 
could not be reconciled to any moral attribute^ no, 
nor to the phyfical attributes of God, not to^his 
wifdom at leaft. But the general tide of artificial 
theology ran the otlier way ; and time, and dog- 
matical affirmation eftabliflied abfurdity in this 
cafe, as they have, done in many. Fathers and 
councils decreed, and Chriftians believed^ thac^ 

the 
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die Supreme Being dooms altnoft all his rational 
Creatures, all whom thcfe men do pot think fit to 
favc, to eternal torments for whatthey have done 
in this life. He created them, in efFeft, to be 
eternally mifcrablc, according to this doftrine, 
fincc the term of this life can be reckoned for no- 
thing in an infinite duration, and yet is to decide 
their ftatc to all eternity. The doftrine ^wt fpeafc 
of aflumes fuch a proceeding neceffary to fatisfy 
divine juftice ; whereas in truth it can be afcribc4 
(O no principle, but that of anger, and to there- 
▼cnge of a being who ptinifhes to the full extent 
©f his power, and merely for the pleafurc of pu- 
niftiing, and without any regard to juftice, crea- 
tutes who did not oflfend him merely for the plea- 
fare of offending him, creatures who had free wiH, 
and made wrong eleftions ; creatures who might 
plead, for that plea the worft of them might make, 
if not in excufe for their crimes, yet in mitigatioo 
of their punifliment, their frailties, their paflions^ 
the imperfcftions of their nature, and the nume- 
rous temptations to which they ftood ttpofed. 

LXXIIL 

IT is }uft!y matter of fcandal, and it would be 
matter of furprife, to hear mcn^ who acknow- 
ledge an all-perfeft Being, and who fpeak with fo 
much reverence of him on feme occafians, fpeak 
of him wirh (o little on this, and others, if we did 
notobferve in general that foolifh prefumption, 
with which they are iapt to ered themfelves into 

the 
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the ftandard ^nd meafure txE orery thing ; and in 
particular that profane licence which the chriftian 
iheology has derived from the jewifh, and which 
divines have rendered fb familiar and fo habitual, 
that men biafpheme without knowing they bl»- 
fpheoie, and that their very devotion is impious* 
The licence, I mean, is that of reafoning and of 
fpeaking, even in common con verfation, of the 
t^vine, as of the human, nature, operations, and 
proceedings -, fometimes with, and ibmetimes 
without, the falvo of thofe diftingulhing epithets 
andfbrmsof fpeech which can in veryfewioftances 
diftinguilh enough. The jewilfa fcriptures afcribe 
to God, not only corporeal appearance, but cor- 
poreal aftioo, and all the inflxuments of it ; eyes 
to fee, ears to hear, thouth and tongue to articU'- 
late, hands to handle, and feet to walk. Divines 
teU us, indeed, that we are not to underftand alt 
this acccM-ding to the literal fignification. The 
meaning is, they fay, that God has a power to 
execute all thofe a6ts, to the efieding of which 
thefe parts in us are inftramental-f. The literal 
fignificationis indeed abominable : and the flimfy 
analogical veil thrown over it is ftokn from the 
wardrobe of Epicurus y for he taught that the 
gods had not literally bodies, but fometfaing like 
to bodies, ^'quafi corpus:'* not blood, but 
fomething like to bbod, *^ quafi fanguinem f «" 

"* Vid. Sermon of the archbiihop of Dublin, on Rom* 
Tiii. 269 30. 

. t,- • • . Quidniigltttrfimniter^faysGASSBNDi^falMtttr 
efle in dec non paffiones, fed quad paffionei i atque adeo noa 
iralci ilhim,fed qtisfi fa-afci ; nee tencri gratia, fed quafi teoertf 

This 
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This analogy, if it could be allowed, would ju* 
Hify in gobd riieafurc your Hom£r as aphilofo- 
pher, for as a poet he wanted no excufe : and 
^mething of chis kind has been attempted. But 
who is there, philofopher, or. poet, except jewifli 
and chriftian rabbins, that can employ in good 
carneft images taken from corporeal fubftance, 
from corporeal aftion, and from the inilruments 
of it, to give us notions in any degree proper of 
God's manner of being, and of that divineincon- 
ceivable energy in which the aftion of God con- 
Ms, and by which the natural and moral worlds 
were produced, and are prefer vcd and governed ? 
The more human they are, the lefs adequate they 
muft be ; and whilft they do no good one wayi 
they do much hurt another. They cannot exalt, 
they muft debafe, our conceptions, and accuftom 
the mind infenfibly to confound divine with hu<« 
man ideas and notions, God with man. This hap* 
pened in thecafeof the anthropomorpbites, who 
imagined that God had an human body, becaufe 
it was faid by Moses that he* created man in his 
own image. So dangerous are thefc expreffions, 
whofe literal fcnfe is obvious to all, whilft the ana- 
logical is underftood by few, and attended to by 
fewer. So falfe is the reafon given in cxcufe for 
them, that we muft know God this way, or not 
Sit all. Far from making us know him better, they 
lead us into error. They make us unknow him. 
If I may fay fo, and impofe an imaginary being 
upon us for the true God. Other paffagcs of the 
fcriptures confirmed the error of theanthropomor- 
'i phites^ 
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churtfhj it could not bcdecmcdj one would think, 
very hdF^cal by the Jfews ; 'fihcfe they held cpm^ 
tnunion^witii them fofar, aV I remtttiticr^ chat 

th^y at€ thfe pafchal laitab together; 

J.J'..'. ,' . *.* ' . • 

I'Htts again, arra to bring the otiienratioh (\u\ik 
hometotheprefeht purpofe ; the fame fcriptures, 
that are lb apt in many places to make thoieivhd 
i-ead them feprtfeht the Supreme Being to them^- 
felved like an oidtniH Iboking out of a cloud, aft 
painters have i-eprefehted him often, afcribfc to him, 
at thefartie timfe, by the whole ttnorof them, all 
the afiefHons and paflionji which chara£terifed thd 
natioh of the Jews, whilft they were a nation; 
very ftfongly, and which are not cfltrrely worn 
out by their diiperfioi^, and their commerce with 
othersc God loves, according to their theology ; 
but he \6vts witJl a ibaiige predileAion and piar- 
tiality fof them, who are n6t ceftalHly (be moft 
lovely of his htimaii ci'eatilres. He loves lik^ 
Deiotarvs, a king of Galati^, who, fdr the fake of^ 
one foil, put the reft of his (rhildt'en to ddath. He^ 
ii merciful too: but his mercy is arbitrary, and de- 
pends on ittefe will. " He will haVe mercy oit 
" Whoni ht will have iMerdy,'* and when he will 
have mef cy i " arid whoni he will, htf hardens/* 
Even they Who efte^m themfclves his choien 
people, who. We fay^ have been hardened, and 
iKey fay havd beert chaftifed, have Waited for it 
thtfc two thoufaind yeairs, arid wait ftill. To- 
wards mankind in general his ariger is often fu^ 
Voki Yi M riows^ 
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tious, hU hatred inveterate, h^ v^n^p^cip uni««« 
fenting. But whea the wick^];epq;it of thqif Qqs^ 
he repf D^s foiDetimes of his levexitjr* W\^ a. dcr 
fcri|3tLQa oomt is this of an all-perieft Being? What 
a talk have men, ferera) 9f iirhQm a^e gcp^ Qudter^ 
of reafon, tindertaken, when they have undertaken 
\to.rjqc9;]^Gilcf«chdo^i^ to ^^U pqfccUoijs, and 
jp.oi;lii^r A^&i^ ws*4iceift^ copt?}^ tothefc^ thatarf 
tnt;^^er^d id the {^xip bpoks I The tsfiLX^ hard^ 
indeed, $ut their profeffio^. qi^de it nqpeiSs^ry ; and 
»11 »b9 fof ce of great leaning, afid of gre« jwrtai, 
ha^ b^^n ptroftitatecj to conceal the ignorance, ancl 
fppajiiatethe errcts, of the moft iihtprate, fuper^ 
ftiuQUs^ andabfurd raceof menvhoeverpretcndeA 
^ to 4 fyftepi of things dtviiv^ or hutnsui^ 

LXXVL 

A^ A t q 6 1 is employed in this cafe, ^ k h id 
the other, and indeed in every e^fe where 
theologica) paradoxes^ which are not a lew, are to 
be defended^ If anak)gy itielf, fuf:h as foitic di^ 
tines afllime a/!d fe^efent it» could be: defended, 
there would be no cafe wherein it pjjght to be 
employed with aUit$ for^c^rtiore than in this : for^ 
fiarely,to impute humatO^^^QQS, even thQ v^prft of 
them, to the Supreme ^eing, is nqt further off 
fcom biafphemy, th^n it is, to afcribe to him. a cor- 
poreal form^ and the fenfatipns, alid the Hmbs, 
and the aftions,. of a man. It is npt true, tho it has 
been aflcrted, that this anajogy is obvious to every 
one, and that no one ca9 think on reflection that 
1. 9tij 
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khf of tfaefe palBons eah affeaiiitrallf thediviiM 
iiacurjc K Ic is on the contrary as true, that A 
Inukitude of good chriftiatisi far the gfeatdl nvktnA 
hctj bcliefri) at this hwiti that ihc divine nati^re ia 
aficded' by theoH a^ it ^iS tfue that a iliohitude of 
gcxKl Jieathetis repreieatedtothetnfeltta their godi 
and goddtfles; even the father of gods and men} 
, iirider an huinah formi oi-cdnceivedat leaft, which 
is much the famq that theie divinities took the 
bofkuin daturt npoh them^ whenever either fatifi- 
M(s Of pkafui-e called them to conyerfe and adH 
with the childreii bf mem Utt uS not imagine that 
any thing is too abfurd for then to believe even on 
i^flfidioni Heathens; JewSi Chriftians^^have be-^ 
fieved the abfurdtties I have mentioned ; and great . 
lnetaphy0cialiS and divines have believed this of 
aiialogyf . It would bctediolis to take notice of all 

that 

* Vid« Stm. filpr. cita{« 

t 'the Lord prefideat of Scotland, wtio u ab diiriiie by pn»- 




t #Hting8 and converfatioii makes him really mad quoad 
hoci ^ there if (bch a madnefsi notwithftandiag all his fa^a^ 
atyi good fenfej and knowledge. In that ftrange book, which 
he has writin thisdelirfQmagaiiiftTtK0AL»and which 1 have 
qooted fottie^lierey he ia^s tery rationally, «< that w« bii^ht t6 
** be amaacd zi the imjpaddice of thofe who pretend to oecidd 
^ what God is or is not^ and what he can or can iiot dOf from 
** the notions they have framed tothemfelves of his attxibutesi 
V hb aatwre, and petfedtxoh.^' Bdt he himfelf affirms^ in the fame 
book j amuititadcof fa^s rdatibg tbtheDeity, and tothe whold 
economy of divine pirovideilce, on the faith of jewifli and chrift-^ 
ian reteries, and his own or his mafter's.whimfies; jaft as thd 
aihers do on the fidth of theirs. The cenfnrci there^reiwhidi 

Ma U 
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ifi^ PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 

th^t h^4>e^n feiri, ftupiiUjrcoough by fome, znd 
not jRitbouft a little ajr of plaufible ingenuity by 
otJders, to^ftablilh this notion. I (hall fay no more 
libput it, than; my fujb^eifl, requires necefi^y : and 
ev^nthdt wijilrbe.fuifident, :I think, noe^^plode a 
doiftrlne. that; may be turned ftrongly agaihft re^ 
yealed religion, and that cdts up the very rooted 
natural.' • .. * • ■:•'■■} ^ - ':.:.. .-'.yiA: * 



• All the.knowledge that God has giyemosithe 
means. to^lacquire, and therefore all that be >de-^ 
figned we Ihould havcj of* his phyfical and motal 
nature and attributes, if they may be confidi^red 
fcparately^ as we arc apt^toeonfidertheni, and if 
the latter, and every thing we afcribe to thefe, are 
not to be refolved rather into the formery into -hi* 
inBnite intelligence, wiidonv and power V. ^11 tbis^ 
knowledge, I fay, is derived from his works, and 
from the tenor of that providence, by which he 

be.paffeson th^m, maybejaftlypafledon hiaiiel£^un1er$itcan 
be (hewn I which it never can be, chat what he advances k better 
proved to be true in fa£t, than what they advance isdemon-^ 
ftrated conformable to right rearon. Type, emblem, and ana-^ 
logy are the common means to diiguife the abfardity both of 
the {a£X$ and reafonings they maintain > the confequence of 
•vhich is abominable: for the vulgar may very well underftand 
literally* what is pretended to befaid analogically only, of the 
Supreme Bein^, of his nature, and of his proceedings, in* the 
3ible; iince this writer aiTerta it to br extremely .^laio^tkat^e 
language of the fcriptures, which defcribes IheDeity'-s anions, 
affeflions, and inclinations, in terms borrowed from the ufage, 
the fentiments,and refolucions of men, is not (6 figurative as it 
is generally fuppofed to be, and that we ought- to underfland 
itfoi^ething moreiiterally, than reafoRcn are willing toallow* 

I govern* 
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.goytrns thcih. We*fec him irt a fcfteaiedjVhot in 
fl idired; Ught. But,t be(5aufe jvc cahnot^framc full 
(and adequate ideas of this forr, nor'ar^wer'mry 
.queftiop impcrtitnent curiofitjr n\ayafli;w8l itfol- 
:lcw that we have, properly, fpcakingi 'no knoW- 
ledgeiat^lLof hts: atutnites^wnor of the matiMr in 
which they are cxerfcifcd ? Every part of thrim- 
mcnfe univerfc, and theonier and harmbfty ^l^ltfc 
wholCy ;a9.&r:jas we ace able;to carry out dbfer- 
vations: and difcoverios; ^re noc only conformable 
to 'our ideas or notsonfii of wrfd^m and power* 
but thefo ideas onnocions wene imprcf][ed4riginally 
and principally by thcrh on every atteh we mind'; 
and mca .were led to (Conclude, with the uttnoft 
certanty, that i bcingof infinite wilcloni and power 
made, jJrefcrved, and governed the fyftcm.! As far 
as wc can dijccrn; we difccfrn thefe ih all-his worksj 
and where ^e cannot difcern them it is manifeftly 
4ue to ouc imperfeftion, nor to his. God cannot 
be in any inftimce unwife or iiftpotent. This'now 
te real icnow ledge, or there, is no fuch thing as 
knowledge. We acquire it immediately in the 
ot^eA^themfelves, in God, and in nature the work 
of God. .. .We knQw what wifdom and power art: 
Wft know, bothintuitively and by the he1p-6f our 
fcnfet,'tha^fuch as.wc conceive them to be, fuch 
tbcy appear in. the wbrk ; and therefore we know 
demonftratively that fuch they are in the worker. 

" "What' then could a very refpeftable ♦writier; 
inp%r^^ VhcQ Ij?, fai.c^, fpcaHingjof divine knowledge' 
f.Archhi(hopKii^c,:iibifopr. 
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$nd wifdOiri, that God mqfl: cither have ttisfi^ <|r 
odier/acplues and powers equivalent to then^ aix| 
yad^qiiate t^ tlfp tnighty efiefts wh|ch proceed from 
tjiein P It i$ piajnTm meaned bjr thbfuppo0tiorff 
. in a qife where hotbipg is aferibed but what otigHt 
CO bf fffcribed po Qod^ to pepare fb? wajrfpr the 
fafiif |uppo^tion in a cafe Wher^ he was to txcttfp 
the jewiib theolop;y, and bit own, for aitributhi^ 
|n terms to pod thofe jsfiedjons and pal)5on«| 
which cannot be fo attributed yrithoMt impiety, 
The archbiibop would haye had np neod to roi^ 
into the^ abfurditjes^ nor any tpmptdtton to ad- 
vance fpme ftrange parajdoxes, that he advanced 
f n the foundation of ^ a9um):d ana)pgical%now% 
]cdgt^ If !>f h^ confined jiimfclf to refute onf 
jmpietyi that of ^he predefl^narians, without act 
tempting ^o f xcufe anothef , pur ideas of (Kvin^ 
intelljgenfe and wifclom may bp neither fanta^ic 
t>or falfe, 9od yet Cfod's manner of jtnowing may 
bjc fo different from ours, that foreknowledge, «| 
we call it im|)rpperly, in hjm vpty hf cfmfifteQf 
with the contingency of events, altho that which 
ffC Pf^U properly forek^^ledge jn pur&lyes be m^ 
fo. 3ut he reafons about the s^ential natvlral at^ 
fributesof Gpd, asffhereafonedabo^t fbo|ethaf 
^e cal| mprai ^ jn whtck way of re^fon|n^ tbrie i^ 
great and manifeft error. Tjie fprmer ^e .fixed^ 
uaifbrni) and fpecific natures^ that ^ant noequif 
yalent j arid |ha| are cprtainly adp^uafe, fincc the 
ftvighfy eflfds that are product proceed from 
l^eifl. Tfcey may be perceived xt\pr\i 6t fcfs irtf 
^jpfcfent cafe^^ hw |j» no fgt wil| they v^ry, eve^ 
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in appeatahce tnt! in liuman ^pt^rehenfibti, froci 
what thty art. Like the ftin, they -may appear 
ibnoetinaerih the full cffaJgencfc t)f their brighr* 
nefs, and fometimte behind thoib tiouds whicn 
the tyt tf homaii r^afon cannot pierce. Buc ftilf^ 
like the light and heat of the fuil, thd di^rrehtljr 
perceived^ they wlllapperar thefaitfc. Tht lattet 
arc nw flith fixed; .Uttifortn, fpecififc natures v6 
human appfeh^nfion. They are tather alSfaaiedl 
nominal natures, not tninifefttd by God in hii 
gpveffinient bf th^ W6r|d as cfearly aiid as deter* 
ttiinateiy, as the phyfical Attributes of wi/dom iand 
J)0#feir ate irt the wholfe fyftem of lu^ ^;(rbHcs ; * but 
iramed inio abliraft gfenfcrai notioit& by the humaA 
mmd W he)p itfeif in the ihoral cbrifidefktion o{ 
faamart ai^rons, and applied to the Siipreme Being 
that Wf may reafbhrnoit diftindly* if ttttt more 
traiy, at>out his nature a6d the difp^nf^ti^ns of hii 
ptovtdcnee. We ought to attribute all tottcdv^aW* 
petfeaidf«, without doubt, to the fupfcfhi aM^ 
pcrfeft Being, Weran never raifc ourcoTiceptioni 
of this^ kind too high. Tliey wiW remain, ^l^cer all 
our t^orts, vaftly ihadwjuate. Nay, if wt Tuppoffi 
thfetti lefe fo, or pufh abfurdity to theutmoft 
and fuppofe them adequate, yctftUl they Will re^ 
main very infufficient criterions by which to judge 
jiittratiy t'ai^, a^ Ateh prefume to do in all, of thcfc 
j>eHTsiakrtt$ in the excreifc of tbeto. Thfe reafon la 
plain. God aiftft accoftiicig to a multitude of te^ 
. latfoh^ Unknown tie( ub. He afts relatively to his 
(ytt<ittrv^wt judge irelitiVely to ours. 
lifT^ftichoppofite paradoxes ane divinesf tranfi* 
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|)OitedbyprefumptuQU$ reafoning and whimfical 
refinements, ;Whi'l(l (hey preteiid to teach us thp 
Knowledge* of j3pd ^p^ of ^p.vcply fjy)^ that 
^me of them a/^rpi dogmatjicallyt and without 
any r^gfrd tQ truth,.. wh|ch tljey fgci;ifi<:F r?ad;ly 
*1fo maintain an bypOthefi^»;that i;he moral attri- 
butes are in God juftjWhat they arciii oqr ipadcr 
quate, fluAuating idc;as, ai)^ that0odIiimi[elfapT 
peals to rpan for^biij^rpceedjiiig (ipnformably to 
f hem : and fpnie 9gain are To far fropi fal)ing intQ 
this, that they fall ip to a cc^ntr'ary cxtfpmci ^n4 
voujd pcrfpade P3 that the attributes of Giod are 
f li aljHe Inconceivable to \^f a^ they are in jthemr 
felvps, ?nd cao bcknp;i5rn rio.way^ by.^oa^ 

|ogy J which is po? .t;o knpw thcfn at- aUV for 
Jcnowled^j, whif h rcfts in .Sfnalogy, ftpps (l^ort^ 
jind is pqt l^nowlcdge^^ j'he'firft ot thef(;,C5)iniQps 
has done ini^nite hurt , to ^U fdlgion, gnd has 
turned it |ntp fuperftitjon cypry where and, in 
every age, T he laft ha? not beep of mycl^ feryicc 
p chri(l]anity, as I apprphppd ;.and furp I am that 
jtwill leave thp pbje^ic^ made to the jewilhfcrip-^ 
tures on account of the images under whicli the]c 
reprefenj. jhc^ Siipcipe Betn^, juft >vhcrc ^hey 

Here let us draw ope line pf fi^paratioh, ani[ong 
others, be^^pen patqral and artificial theology.. By 
that wear? tapghf to acHpow jcdgc and.^orc the 
infinite wif^ipn) ancj pqvfcr pf Qpd| which hp jbasj 
tnanifcftcd to us, infonic degree or piphef, iapyery 
pf^h ^y^P^^^-'PP^ n^inwtc, of , his Qfeation, Py 
^jbif ^ wc afc; tau^tijp^afcribe goodncfs anc| 
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(q afgtibe tbcm^ th« K wb«^y^rifit|Kir.&» .^iiwte 
pr,th^dij(p9^(anpn^ of hU praMidence/do49flM«&. 
larily commumcace th^l^.QPli^n^ £o o^r minds,.j|| 
l^o^ pfx^^^i^ ppiypr^recominulii^tfCfdtQ 
«$. W.ti)p wHote extent of fefiti?*;. ^WhBr€!v?r tfeqr 
^ DOC fo cdmniuoicaced, we m^y afiutne.vecf 
reafonably that k is oa motiH^s.^ri&ly con&rmt 
afete.to all ihft (iiyiw mnbxnt^t. and thercfprct<« 
gpo4nci3'imtij»fticc,. tho? Bpfenown to u&,:lrj)$| 
whoip fo m^ny circuo^i^aocc^^ v'lxh a rela(i(Sii4:4 
which th^ divine providence a£ks; . rpuft b«»c(fba 
ixmecaled; or. we m^y rcfplvfe. aU ftich cafef inti) 
^e.wiidpooof GQd»and» r£figniiig^^)|irf^)ivcf to^hAf^ 
not |3refufn« fo .account for chem tBorally. Thuef 
jrc.feHpw.Qod,: and pretend to have knowledgjb 
of hisindoral cbaraftjcr, nO;fwcber than hc^v«i 
icV no foirthcr t]ian thefe abibai^ or general no4 
tions, which w^-colleft fronf\ fbejprpc^edings^f Ais 
proyjdepcc, are .confirmed by. tlici faipCf 



I^XXVt _ , 

BU T we arc taught a Vjsry different lefloa in 
I, thefchpoit^pfartificjalthieQlogy. Inthen>ali 
the notions of thqTeobljgationS) under which aaf:i\ 
lye to one another by the conftitution of their na- 
tufilSj are transferred to Op^ |. w4^n iniaginary 
^{inei^on betw^n his phyfipal and moral attrin 
t>iKe$ is fraroed by vi^ry jffiea/ipus rcafonings 
1 priori; alli of which are fouQded ,oa that iinV 
Ipminp^C fvppoiitjfQn/tiNt Q»Or^ imeiT^S' and ur^;^ 

fitncfl?? 
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§cM|lb wt knowtti by the en^ri re^bB<rf' dikigt^ 
16 »llTttk)ii«l beings «» W«U4s t» God. l^hey g» 
i^iiier. AsGod i»{)»ftd, And ttiHh very iMfdN- 
ftd^ they Vftlk<0f Itis inEnite goodMrs atidjviftie* 
us ^his infinite idfdom and pow6r; tho' the lattif 
inay pitferve their natyrfc>¥i!ehbut My conceitable 
t>bundSt and ^' fdrtner ftiuft reafe' to be wKltt 
they^dct unlela we cistseeive them^ bounded. Thdr 
nanire impliet necdikrily a limitatton in dift escM^ 
cife «f theAio Th«« then the amil iteAbM^vo^t 
tbtAitrg to this theolt^, requite infinitely ttion «f 
God to tnan> than men ut ab4[e, w would be oIh 
lig^d) if they Were abfo* to eKercife tb oai ahochM'i 
^tfter frtttfufionin beilowing benefitiafidKWitfdti 
greater ng;or inpuniihing ofi«fioM> Tliii wMe^* 
Itemof God'imbralcMigaitoASt or^dlvineetlkiM^ 
tdf^ raiN i prioH, and not a {toftetterit H^fy* 
ftemof^che duty df Ood to ttrnn : i^t the Mafj^my 
^this exprffion te charged tothe account of tttetfil 
who niak« it pm^cr and neee^Ttfry «o^ u^ iQ 
order to expofe their dodrine. It is a fyftem of 
what he ought* or is obliged by his attributes, to 
do} and not a fcheme of what he has done. It pre-r 
fctibes toGodt and the difpenfattonsof his prOvl^ 
dence ate acquitted ^r ^^nfured as they tct cw^- 
f6ittablc, or no? cffiiformftbJe, tb it* 

Ttt« ttialWrS t>f thi^ tf^ittahm g*»> <l«l f^ 
(her, and have attributed tt^ the divinltv not iMlf 
(he petfc^onSj b^tthfcimpet fe^»d«»><rf aumawiq^ 
SUpeKtUidft, }m|»?oved by phitofcphy, fucceed^ 
(hitt whit{| w« *¥» m uufjf^ffliinredf ii4 
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laming a^ 4enbwti^{^ lihifiurd what igAoNiMe 
)iad begi^nv ythttk tbey faw th^t the coiiftiiiRtMl 
pf tWifgSr Wt}»e»rctef pfpmrideiiic^ dfd^^ 
^nfwerthcnoiiMS pf^Ofilnttft^afitlJM^CiA'all 
the ejitentv iniirbit^ thc^ tbmight it '»^fif«> 
^cribe tbde nocijDtia td a Supti^tne Pein]^^ coWt 
f rary ndfions fkood ready to bk^riie piaffe ^M^ffi^ 
Md^fifld^^they €oyld i^6l if<:4it^ them all t6 t>H«^^ 
fhe^ afcrjbcdth«M to ifeverafl dtvimtics. FrtSWk 
hence a good ^ 'an fcvH god, the ditAttifhr <)C 
philofophers; From hwce that uniterHl polyi 
ilieififi^ a pfineipa) tfb «f whith wa^ to aceotkrt 
for the phaenqm^Aa ^f liaMfe/and for the gbveml 
ttienc oftht fnqral world: Th« moral charadti^niof 
pagan^vifiiiies di^ed, like; the moral charad^i^ 
pimtn ra!>d td make thefe tharafters cbm|}tet^ 
thefyme paljIOM were afcrlbedco both r ontnai 
^ioA, nif^nt mah, w^ favot^ by one god, ano- 
ther by another! andas there W(^re patties on earth, 
ihcre wetr parties i^ heaVcn. - But hcrt %fcf muft 
^iftingyifli between thp theoldgy of the Jews antj 
^hat of other hat jortJ, TTht Je^s, with more fncort^i 
llftency, find not Jefi profanation, dre0td up thtf 
pnt Supreme Being in all Ae rags of humanity \ 
fvhich compofed a kind of rtbtley charaflter; futh 
as fpolii^ fiiperftition, aild m^d enthufiafm ^lohe, 
could afizFlbe lohim, and fuch as no man^ ^Hrhd 
believes hiit) to be iji ^lUpcffc^ Being, iawhcaf 
yithoiit hprror. 

Titi mtilfc barbarous nations had" tlic mcift 
^^rbarous 4^icies gen^aily^^raad the gods feem to 

'; -' ' have 
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hfe^ been civilifed: iM> iA^^ thttA 'Citeir ddotm 
flfm^ 9fi^;Vmrm jfo/aft,] wr in thc^ fainc pro- 
^pgrtKHi :, .for 'wtMntm by.txpctkoce that fupcr- 
fiit^oa can maintam barbarity^ in roligious poliqr 
'.amQi^ thofe whoatt the furthcft from k in civil. 
.The ancient Chin6fe, it>is faid,fcprcfeoted the Su- 
j^reme^eiog, the lorf) of heaven and^arth, for fo 
tbi:y .caVied him> as the giver of all good ^ as an 
cbjpSt of adoration and of gratitude, to w^om 
their.. empeiprs offered oip the fi^rfruics of the 
jcorn they had fowf d wi^l^ their pwq hands. But 
the antient nations, of whom the Kiftories andtra*- 
duions^with which we are better acquainted fpeak, 
fegfe^nted the diyime pature like th^ gf their own 
tyrants. The divine fi^vqr was to be obtained by 
ioipQ^tunatefuppiicf tion^ by magnificent prefents^ 
and By all the extonal (hew of fervice^ and pomp 
pif adulation. Their gods top, like theii; cyraxilsi 
were prone to ang^, and hard to be appeafed* 
K^othing lefs than blopdy fa<;rifices ofbeaifts, of 
m^, of children^ could appeafe them ; and the 
notion of rendering them propitious by putting 
othc;r cff aturcs to death being eftabliibed^.^eare 
not to wonder if the grpatcft offenders grew the 
moft devout. In this refpeA they had better quarter 
froni gods thgn men, -(ho Seneca lays that it ooft 
inorc tp^ffuige thciijri^ath of xhejr gods, than the 
rj^c q£ ^heir tyr?n?s, '* yt fie dii placentur qucm^ 
^ admodiim ne homines cjuidcm faeviuqt,** 

|f wc would own the trv(h, we ihould.be obliged 
^ # Srien. 8in. 



I 
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toown illl&t thidkihddf pr6^)riatibn is much moi^ 
repugnant to all our nottoRs of ji^ftice, than any 
C^ thofe inftances ot foppdfed ifr}uftiee which di^ 
vines and athcfift$ chatge on God r and yet it con^ 
tinued to be the coi^ftant pradice of the Jews aC 
the fame time as they boaft thalf God was theii' 
king, and.rdiattt the terrible judgments that he 
teecuted^ and that they executed by his command^ 
or with hisrapprobation^ perfMally on one and- 
ther,;andipcrfoiiallf for their owh fakes on other 
jicoplc. Thuj.they blended together at once, in' 
the oaoral chaia^ber of God; injuftice, cruelty, and 
partiality. Xhey made hitti an cb^edk of terror 
more, than df awe and reverence ; and their reliU 
gion was a>fyftem of the^rankeft fuperftition : for 
nothing caa be more true than what St. AtrsTw 
quotes Ibmewhere from Varro, that they wha 
are religious revere, and the fuperftitious fear, 
God*. The laint would have done well to have 
applied this true maxim to certain abominable 
doftrincs of his own, and to haVc fearned from 
an heathen to correct bis own thcoldgy. But the 
truth is, thatchriitianity prefenred in manyrelpefts 
a ftrong tang of the fpirit of judaifm, as judaifm 
had takcaand incorporated, in the firft inftitution 
of it, many of the rites and obfervances at Icaft of 
Egypt • for I will not fay that the legiflacor, who 
was inftrufted in all the wifiiom of the Egyptians, 
took the belief of one God from the doftrine of 
the Xhcban dynafty, as different in that rclpeft 

♦ Vareo ait, J>wm a rcIijio&w«ri, a fupcrRmoTo diam. 

^ from 
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fy^m the poly^h^m of the other EgjrpdjiMs ii 
^ of the J«ws W93 4 tho I flight &^)ca that 
be did fo, much more r/^afoA^blyi th<M> « very ^bio 
V^iccr infinuatesch^rtii^ J^ws migl^tiftfti^^ othcf 
H^fkxiqM in the nK>|b f )i¥:f Ueflt philofQph^j tnd that 
i)au;if ^ r^ligipQ was.originaUy buikoh f be religioif 
^ veiled to themt. The ttttmoiOthcfxhcUwci 
Mos^^in thewQrIhipof Godwere retrenched; and 
4inore tnwai-d devotion^ a more rea&nible fervioe 
lycre ^Q^bliibed ; tho even thii devotioh and this 
ijervic€ retained gn nir of that ehthnfiafm tvbich 
^^^ailed aitiong the prt^hets wpftotcha-s of tbd 
jfwilH church, on whom the fpirk of Goditras fiip 
pofcd to defcepdi The Supreme Being took a 
milder appearance i(everal ways among Chriftiana« 
Hii^f^V9r was confined iio Idngtt to otit peoples 
1^1 mankind were conftrued^ by thil neW theotogy# 
to be 0^ the feiod <^ A&raham, and they were ail 
included in the new covenants The Mefllah camei 
4nd God did ff^ fallen man what he .would not da 
fpr fallen, angels, acording.to a remark of arch^ 
hiihap TiLtOTsoN. He fent his only Son^ who ii 
cine and the fame God with himielf^ into the worldi 
to fuficr an ighominious death, and by that iacri* 
fice tp redeem all the fohs of Adam from the con* 
ftquences of his wrath, which the fin of Adam had 
entailed on the Whole race of mankinds Chriftian 
theology difcoyers, in tlus myfterious proceedings 
tiie love of God to maiif his infinite juftice and 
gokodnefs. But r^afon will dif<;Qy<r the fantaftica)^ 

• Vid. Defi of levf altdM* by CovlraiAits. p^ 406^ 
. -- confufed, 
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)ogy Utrat io ic, and applied to another tf&M 
9f rdigipp. Tbiy lovq will appear partialitjr as 
greati a« xIm^ wbifh cIk Jews aflUiDed thit he had 
fhcwn i<i pre£prriog their nation lo all the natnia 
ofthceanhi ThisjufticewUi appear ii^ufticeia 
all the circuoiftanccs of |b«:fft^ and in the m. 
dco^sdon of n;ian hy the propriatory (acrifice of 
an innocent peHotu Thia gfx«iM& wiU appear 
CTMelty wh«n it is GonTidf n4 ihtC the pno^tntibto 
vas made hy tpri^entii^, and fpiUteg the blood 
9f the ti|(^m \ andt in flunti injuftice and crueltf 
will s^psw inconfiftcntly unked in this circtim- 
ftanqet ^Hfl^ n^Eaokind couk) not have been tte^ 
deeo^d. if ibf Jews had recmftd* inftead of cru-. 
cif]9i»g» th«Mefliab; and yet^ that they were re- 
jed^ th(^n, 9od have been puniibed ever finoet 
for not rec^ivii^ and lor erueifying him. 

On the wbolei the moral char«ftcr imputed to 
Ac Supreme Being by Chriftfan theology diffibti 
little froiB that imputed to him by the jewiih« 
The di^erence is rather apparent than realj aodi, if 
the efl^&s of fodden and violent anger are imputed 
to him iA one fyftem, thofe of ilow and filent m- 
venge ai^ imputed to him in the other. Tha^ 
God of the Old ^ftam«it rei^ards and puni(hes 
vifibly^ and fignaUyt here: he terrifies often by his 
anger, he reforms fometimes» The God of the 
Kew makes little ditference here between thcA 
whom he approves^ and thofe whom he dtfap^^ 
proves I fo little, that he is c.hargiBd with injuftice 

, for 
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ferkf but he lies' m wait to punffh chclatte? 
Iiwfcdiccr ^tth ufti»clentihg vengeance ahd ctcrhaji 
toriticftt^^ iwjhen }t:is*t6o latctd terrify^ bccaitfc iif 
is too late to rcfohn; t)ivmes would be thcrc^ 
fitc-nnder- a doabltf-dbligatiori to recoricfflieth'cfif 
paffion«-to the idSa^aft all-petfeft Being, if tha< 
was-poffiblc. i But bedaufe it is irtj^ffible, tbcf 
iakcrtte pkrt of dettylHg, agairifl: the ex^rtfs tcfm^ 
of t^wlr icripturesr'thache has aiiy fiifch priflions. 
Trhcy quotecbntradiiftory pAffagesf, •*htch wer^ 
dcfigiied?^, they;r^;'toniake us uhdcrffiand tha€ 
thife roprefcntations are irhperfcAv and to keep us 
from imagimng that the things i^eft df'Sre in* 
the famcmannccin God^ in >vhitsfe'ahy^bf thefi^ 
paifigcs citprcfs them j afc if incebfirferfey coufd' 
prefervefrom error, orbeancJceyfcfofitl Thev 
fay» Very truly, that it wouW be abfiird to tinder- 
ftand the rcprcfcnmioiis litcraHy i^but' they argue' 
very precarioufly, when they cohclude from thence 
that they were not intended ttf bfelb tfn'defftot^d. 
k.is Icfs repugnant to human reafori,' tbaforibe th«* 
human jpaifions to the divine nature, ihstn ic is to 
impute to God many other things which 6ur theo-* 
l«^y imputes. to him f I recall t'hehl not in parti^^ 
cqlmn/ Thisonly.twill fay, and youmoft owrf^ * 
thatlit cannot be-hard t6 cohceivc hdwthe Jews 
and the firft Chriftians Cfame to ehtcr^Jn'fuch ab^ ' 
furd notions, by any man, who con/idcrs that, in " 
the moft enlightened ages, and at this-hotar, thd 
greateft part of the chriftian church believes that 
the faihe propitiatory facrifice, which Chkist of- 
.♦ Archb. KiKo, ttbi fttp. 

*^ feted 
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iered upon the crofs, is daily oflFered up for th# 
living and thedead on ten thoufand altars at once, 
and that they cat and drink the very fame body 
and blood. Well might the Jews and the firft 
Chriftians believe in contradiction to th^ir reafon> 
when an infinite number of learned men and great 
philofopbers believe in contradiAion to their rea* 
fon and their fenfes both< 

We have oblervcd above how this noftriim of 
analogy is applied to purge off the literal meaning 
of thofe paiTages which afcribe to God the form of 
man. Like a mountebank's panacaea^ it will have 
np better fuccefs when it is applied to purify thofc 
that afcribe the human paflions to him. Arch- 
bifliop Kino*, for I think it worth my while to 
quote no other writer in favor of analogy, an- 
fwcrs the.objcdion made to this do<ftrine, ** that, 
** if it be true, all religion may be loft in mere 
*' figures," by faying " that there is. great dif- 
*' fercnce between this analogy and >vhat we call 
•• figure. That the ufe of the laft is torcprefcnc 
•• ' things, otherwife well known, fo as. to magnify 
•' or. Icffcn the ideas we have of them^ to move 
•' our paffions, and to engage our fancies ; by 
" which means they are often employed to deceive 
•* us. But that the ufe of divine anatogy is ta. 
«* direft knowledge." Now^ it fcems to me that 
analogy is .figure, or it is nothing ; and that, if it 
is figure, it is of the kind (tf thofe which arc cm- 

• Ubi fupriai. 

Vol. V. N ployed 
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ployed to deceive us. The ufe of figure is not 
only to illuftrate, and adorn things known, but 
to help our Conceptions, and to introduce things 
knowablc into the mihd. When it is not em- 
ployed to any of thefe purpofes, to the firft by 
orators and poets, or to the lad by philpfophers, 
figurative ftyle is filly, unmeaning talk, or it is im- 
pofitlon, and fraud. We may be deceived by it, 
no doubt ; but we cannot be deceived long, if the* 
ufe of it be confined, to things that are knowablc 
by us. He who is not able to tell us, without any 
figure, what he means by the figure he employs, 
will neither defer ve, nor have, theattention of men 
offenfe; and, befides, in matters that are know* 
able by us, we may difcover the propriety or im- 
propriety of it by our own refearches. 

The Cafe of analogy is very different. It is a 
fimilitude or refcmblance of an objeft with fome 
diverfity, as the fchoolmen fay very intelligibly. 
But then the aflertors of it fay that this objeft 
is not to be known otherwife by us, and that we 
muft be content to know it this way, or not at all. 
If this afifumed divine analogy differs from other 
figures, therefore, it differs in this, they cannot 
deceive long, this may deceive always. No, fays 
theology : it never can deceive, becaufc thefe ana- 
logical notions of the divine nature are communis 
cated to us by God himfelf in his word. But who 
does not fee that this falls into the abfurdity 
mentioned above ? A theift doubts of the authen- 
ticity of this word, becaufe fuch notions arecon* 
2 tained 
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tained in it. A divine juftifies the notions, be- 
caufc they arc contained in it. To want external 
probf fufficient toconftitu^e this authenticity, and 
to have eternal proof turned againft it, would be 
too much. The weaker the former is, the more 
neceflary it becomes to defend the lateen But 
then it is defended by fo many arbitrary aflump- 
tions, and forced interpretatiqns, that a Bible, 
without a comment, can be reconciled neither to 
itfelf, nor to what we knowof phyfical and moral 
nature ; and that, with a comment, it is in a mul* 
titudc'of inftances the word of man, rather thaa 
the word of God. There are not only things 
myfterioufly, but things untruly, cxpreflcd in it. 
In one cafe, God has fo little regard to the weak- 
nefs of our capacities, that his language is far 
above, all human conception : in the other, itde- 
fcends to that of the moft illiterate ages, and of 
the moft ignorant people among whom thefe 
fcriptures were writ, compiled, or publifhed. In 
the former, we are told that he defigns tocxercife 
our faith, which is the angular ftone of every in- 
ftituted religion : in the latter, that he was plea- 
fed to fpeak according to vulgar error,' that he 
might be the better underftood ; as if the Sti* 
pfeme Intelligence, the God of truth, could ftand 
in need of an expedient to which no philofophdr 
would think himfelf reduced. 



N 2 , LXXVL 
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LXXVI. 

IT is ftrangc to obfcrve that fuch a writer, as 
archbilhop King, (hould recommend his fa- 
vorite analogy as the proper and neceffary, the 
ufualand general, method of teaching and inftruft- 
ing mankind, and of leading them to knowledge, 
after he has afllimed over and over, that all out 
knowledge of the divine nature and perfeftions 
refts on thefe notions folely, and can be carried no 
further. When we are inftrufted by analogy, by 
comparifon, by figure in one word, on other oc- 
cafions, it is in order to arrive at the knowledge, 
of matters knowable. Knowledge, that was to 
reft in thefe, would not be deemed knowledge, 
nor even that which we might think we acquired 
by reafoning from them; for denlonftration cannot 
arile from real, and much lefs from aflumed, fimi- 
litude nor figure. It muft be eftablifhed on intui- 
tive or fenfitive knowledge. The reafon is ob- 
vious. Similitudes may be aflumed, and figures 
employed falfcly. We muft go beyond them, and 
reafon independently of them, to know whether 
they lead us to truth, or not : for the anger of 
God may be as improper an image, as that of |pis 
hands and feet •, and there may be, as doubtlef^ 
there is, in one reprefentation no more propor- 
tion, nor refcmblance, than in the-other. Ana- 
logy confifts pf fome fimilitude and fome diverfity. 
As faft as we perceive this fimilitude and this di- 
verfity, it may help us to .prove j but of itfclf, 

and 
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and without this comparifon, which cannot be 
nwde when the objecl is unknown, it can neither 
prove, nor help us to prove. The right reverend 
author I have quoted lb often is fond of an ex- 
ample or two, one of which turns againft him, 
and the other makes nothing for him. 

To the man who is a ftranger to any country 
we produce a map of it. The map is only paper 
and ink. It is not the country, it has very little 
likenefs to the country ; yet this analogy gives 
him notions, and as much knowledge of the coun- 
try as fervcs his prefent purpofe. Now, in the 
firft place, tho it be true that the map gives him 
the notion of a new country, it is equally true that 
the map gives him no new notion. He knew 
what mountains, and valleys, and lakes, and ri- 
vers are, before he faw the map ; and all he 
learns by it is, that there are itich in this unknown 
country : fo that the comparifon (hews, much 
againft the intention of the writer, if it (hews any 
thing, that the human paflions, with which we were 
acquainted long before the analogical map was 
fpread before us, are the fame in God that they 
are in us. The ftrokes and lines of the map do 
not fhew us Highgate, nor the Thanies ; the 
mountains may be higher, the rivers deeper, but 
they are mountains and riyers ftill, and the nature 
and the face of the country are much the fame. 
In the next place, the map was made by perfons 
who had been on the fpot, ot by the communi- 
cation of ^xaft memorials frpm thenn, and they to 
N 3 whom 
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whom it is of the utmoft confcqucncc to know 
this knowable country may refort to it, and verify 
or correft the map, inftead of trufting to men 
who know the country no better, than they do, or 
who may Jiave an intercft to deceive them. 

Another example is taken from our ienfitive 
knowledge of outward objefts. The fun, for in- 
ftance, gives us by his effefts the ideas of light 
and heat ; but what they are in themfelves, or 
what the phyfical nature of the fun is, we know 
not. Juft fo, the dircftion of God's providence in 
the government of the world gives us the ideas of 
anger and revenge ; but what thcfe arc in them-i 
felvcs, or what the moral nature of God is, we 
know not. This comparifon may feem plaufiblc 
perhaps to fome perfons. But it will not hold. 
Whatever light and heat are in themfelves, the 
fimple ideas that we diftinguilh by thefe names are 
raifed by the aftion of the fun immediately, and 
uniformly. But the complex ideas of anger and 
revenge are not fo raifed by any aft or diredlion of 
providence. Difagrecable fenfations, or pain, may 
be immediate effefts of fuch ads or dircftions; 
but the moral caufes of thefe are of our own in- 
vention. They are not uniformly afligned nei- 
ther, as they are not immediately nor determi- 
nately known ; for the fame appearances which 
are afcribed to God*s anger or revenge by one 
man, ^nd at one time, will be afcribed to hii 
juftice, or even to his mercy, by another man at 
the fame time, or by the fame man at another 

time. 
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time. In all thefe cafes, the phyfical caufcs arc 
alike unknown in themfclves, and in the manner 
of their operations. They are determined only by 
their effeds. Now, to argue, that becaufe we ad* 
mit thefe, which are fo determined, we qught to 
admit moral caufes, which are not fo determined, 
is fomething too fophiftical. To conclude this 
head by bringing an example againft analogy 
much more to the purpofe, than thofe that arc 
brought in favor of it : the man who was born 
blind imagined, moft analogically, a fimilitude 
between the found of a trumpet, and the fcarlct 
color. He fubftituted the idea he had for that he 
had not, and reafoned from thence juft as well 
about fcarlet, as fome men reafon from their ideas 
of anger and revenge about the moral caufcs that 
are latent in the divine mind. 

It is faid that we can have no direA knowledge 
of the nature of God : which is true in this fenle, 
^bat all the knowledge we can have of this kind is 
derived originally from his works, and the pro. 
ceedings of his providence. All the ways of ac- 
quiring a more dired: knowledge by archetypal 
ideas which we difcern in ah intimate union of the 
human with the divine mind, by the irradiations 
of my ftic theology, or by the inward light of 
quakerifm, and feveral more, which the phrenfy 
of metaphyfics, not very diftant from that of en- 
tbufiafm, has invented, are too ridiculous to de- 
ferve the regard of common fenfe. But tlio we 
have not, in any of thefe ways, a direft knowledge 
N 4 of 
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of the, nature of God, yet we are not reduced to 
know nothing of him except'by analogy. If the 
firft principles of our knowledge concerning him 
be reflefted, as we have juft now faid, yet it is 
real. It is carried into demonftration, and is there-r 
fore direft likewife, if we may be allowed to call 
^ny knowledge by demonftration direft. What 
we can fee of him within the extent of our hori- 
ibn,* we fee clearly, He judged this fufficient for 
us, he gave us to fee no further by that lamp of 
reafon which he has lighted up in our minds ; ami 
with this, little as it is, we ought to be-content. 
But the divines, fpoken of here, li^t up their 
dim taper of analdgy, pretend to (hew us the 
ftiadows of objedts they cannot difcover, and bid 
us be content with this. They go further. 
They afTcrtthat this is fufficient for us : and, tbo 
?rue religion be the mod reafonablc fervice, they 
inake it moll the unreafonable fefvjtude ; for thus 
they argue *. ** Men honor and obey a prince 
^^ whom they never faw, and whom they could 
^' not diftinguifh from another man, if they met 
" him. Let us fuppofe God to be fuch a prince 
^' literally, as he is reprefented analogically. Let 
" us fuppofe hirti to love thofe that obey his or- 
^ ders, and to be in rage and fury againft the dif- 
" obedient. Can we doubt that he who believes 
^* this will be faved by virtue of that belief ? " 
Thus you fee that they make at laft even their 
own analogy unneceffary. We may conceive him, 
\>y t;heir leave, under all the grofs and repugnant 

^ KiNG| ubifupr^. 

imager 
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images that hav€ been employed to repi^fent 
in the jewifli fcriptures. We may conceive him 
to be a mighty king, that fits in heaven, .and has 
the earth for his footftool, from whence all things 
that can happen are in his view. Or we may con* 
ceive him, like an eaftcrn monarch, carried about 
*in his palanquin, neither feeing his fubjc^s, nor 
feen by them,familiar with a feW of his favourites, 
terrible to all the reft or his people, and known 
-only by the pomp with which he is ferved, and by 
the feverity of his government*. The man, who 
thinks that every circumftance in the mofaical 
hiftoryof the creation and of the fall is to be un- 
derftood literaliy, (hould think, indeed, that every 
reprefentation which the fcriptures make of God is 
to be underftood in the fame manner ; fince there 
can be no reafon given againft interpreting fome 
of thefe circumftances litf^rally, and fome figu- 
ratively, that will not hold againft interpreting 
4bme of thefe pafiagcs one way, and fome another. 
To be confiftent, he il^ould difclaim the analogy 
.he conteads for : and then ngthing more will be 
wanting to anfwer all. the ends of artificial theo- 
logy, that to aflume, pn fucb premifes, that they 
who minifter in holy things are the omrahs, the 
viziers, and the baflfas of this mighty king, whofc 
commands they publifh, interpret, and execute^ 
or caufe to be executed -, rather than his ambafTa- 
dors: by affuming which latter character they niay 
feeni to leffen over-modeftly the dignity of their 

f Vid. King in his ferm. On Gen. ii. i6, 17. 

I own 
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own order, and co raife that of the laity too high* 
—But I am afliamed to have faid fo much on this 
iubjcd^ 

LXXVII. 

1 MIGHT have concluded fooner, that an analogy^ 
arbitrarily aflUmed is not fufficient to excufethe 
literal attribution of thofe human paffions to the 
divine nature, which are the difgrace of ours; that 
there is little or no difference in reality between one 
and the other of thefe attributions, whatever there 
may be in appearance to an inattentive or preju* 
diced mind ; and that anger and revenge were a- 
fcribed by the Jews to the Supreme Beii^ as literally 
as companion and mercy, as literally as injuftice in 
this life is afcribed to his providence by atheifts and 
divines, or the juftice of it in another is ailerted by 
thelatten Thefalfeconceptions, and the licentious 
reafoning about the divine nature and providence, 
that have been mentioned, as well as many more^ 
proceifd chiefly from the doftrfa% which teaches 
that the moral attributes are the fame in God as 
they are in our ideas ; that the eternal reaibn of 
things by whi<:h be aAs, is open to all rational 
beings ; and confequently that we are competent 
judges of his moral proceedings towards us, iince 
we are competent to determine what his moral 
charaAer requires. But thefe falfe conceptions and 
licentious reafonings may proceed likewife from 
the analogical do&rine, as contrary as it appears 
to the other ; for by afcribing to God not human 
notions and paffions, but fomething, whatever it 

be, 
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be, equivalent to thefc^ King might, tho he does 
not,* reafon as dogmatically as Clarke, a priori, 
from what the creator and governor of the world 
ought to do in thofe qualities, to what he has done, 
which is condemned, and to what they aflume he will 
do, which is juftified, and rendered hisfolejuftifica- 
tion. On fuch conceptions, 'and fuchreafonings, thie 
doftrineof future rewards and punifllmeiitshas been 
eftabliihed, as is it ftil) taught. Had it been taught 
in terms more general and Icfs defcriptive, had the 
puniflimehts been reprefen ted, for inftaftce, likeche 
rewards, to be fimply fuch as eye never faw, nor 
ear heard, nor the heart of man could conceive ; k 
might have been maintained in credit, and have 
had an univerfal and real influence perhaps, to the 
great advantage of religion, even fince the days of 
fuperftitiort and ignorance were over* But befides 
the abfurdity of fuppofing that God inflidls eternal 
punifliments on his creatures, which would render 
their non-exiftence infinitely preferable to their 
cxiftence on the whole, as every one who has not 
the rage of paradoxes about him muft admit -, I 
apprehend that an air of ridicule has been caft on 
this doftrine by preferving all the idle tales, and 
burlefque images, which were propagated in thofe 
days, and have been preferved in thefe by the 
united labors of nurfes, pedagogues, painters^ 
poets, and grave divines. 1 need not enumerate 
inftances. They are enough known : and they have 
done fo much to take off the folemnity; and tO 
weaken the authority, of thisdodlrine, that the man, 
who was induced to difbelieve a God by fcrious 

and 
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, and pathetic difcourfcs againft his goodnefs and 
juftice in the government of this world, would be 
hardly reclaimed to theifm by an hypothefis which 
rcfembles fo nearly that mythologia dc infcris he 
had laughed at fo often. 

Since our ^divines have thought fit to rifque the 
belief of an all-perfcft Being, the creator and go- 
vernor of all beings, on this hypothefis, they (hould • 
have made it at leaft as plaufiblc to the reafon of 
mankind, as their objeftions are made in fome de- 
gree to this reafon, tho much more to his affedtions 
and pailions ; and on which they have appealed^ 
in concert withj the atheifts, to this reafon, and 
even to experience. They fhould not have (hewn 
themfelves fo much more concerned for this hypo- 
thefis, than for thefundamentaldemonftrated prin- 
ciple of all religion, as to make, if they could, the 
hypothefis pafs, in fome fort, for the demonftration, 
and the demonftration for the hypothefis. They do 
little lefs when they attempt to prove that there 
is no God, if there is no future ftate ; inftead of 
infifting that fince there is a God there may be a 
future ftate. The Stoics aflerted *, that if there 
was a God, there was divination ; and if there was' 
divination, there was a God, '* Reciprocantur ifta : 
" fidivinatio fit dii funt; fi diifint, divinatio eft." 
TuLLY might have, added in their name, " fi divi- 
*• natio non fit, ncc dii funt." But the heathen 
philofopher was on this occafion a better theift, 
than fuch a chriftian divine as C^ARi[^E# 
* TvLLV Dcdivjn, 

Anothui;' 
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Another, obfcrvation equally true, but not 
quite fo obvious, requires to have it's place herc^ 
and to be a little more developed. Natural re- 
ligion is that original revelation which God has' 
made of himfelf, and of his will, to all mankind 
in the conftitution of things, and in the order of 
his providence. Whatever is thus revealed is 
within the reach of our faculties : and the fame 
reafon which he has given us to improve the phy- 
fical, he has given us to improve the moral, fyftem 
of our lives. Neither of them is improved equally; 
of which many apparent caufes, and fome that 
would be thought' perhaps too refined and too 
hypothetical, may be affigned. But they who ap- 
ply their reafon the moft to thefe improvements, 
provide the bcft for their own well-being both 
here and hereafter on the fuppofition of a future 
ftate. It would not be hard to (hew one lefs in- 
ftruftcd than you are, ' that human reafon is able 
to difcover, in this original revelation, every con- 
ceivable duty that we owe to God as our creator, 
and to man as our fellow-creature^ It would be 
eafy to (hew that this fyftem of duty is fully pro- 
portioned by infinite wifdom to the human ftate, 
and to the end of it, human happineff . Natural 
religion is therefore relatively perfcft : and if it 
was fo unrelatively, it would be very imperfeft. 
It is therefore immutable as long as God and man 
continue to be what they are, as long as we ftand 
in the fame relations to him, and to one another. 
God cannot change^ and to fuppofe that the rela- 
tions 
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tions of mankind to him> or to one another, may, 
or have changed, is to aflfume arbitrarily, and 
, without any proof, that can be urged in a 
difputation of this kind. If it does not follow 
neceiTarily from hence, fure I agi it follows pro- 
bably, that God has made no other revelation of 
bimfelf and of his will to mankind. I do not af« 
iert that he has made no fucb particular revela« 
tions, as I did not prefume to afiert that there are 
never any particular interpofitions of this provi« 
dence : but this I will aflert, that if he has made 
any fuch, the original and uni>erfal revelation 
piufl be the foundation and th^ criterion of them 
all. Let it be, for argument's fake, that God, 
who knew from all eternity what the ftate of man- 
kind and of every fociety of men would be at every 
point of time, determined to deal out his revela- 
tions by parcels^ aslegiflators are forced to make 
new laws, and new rules of government that are 
adapted to circumftances unforefeen by them; in* 
ftead of making a fyftem of moral law, when he 
created moral agents, that might anfwer his whole 
purpofe in all circumftances of time, place, and 
perfons ; juft as he made a phyfical fyftem of laws 
for the other part, the inanimate part of his ere* 
ation. Let this be aflumed for argument's fakc^ 
tho it be not in any degree fo agreeable to the 
notions of infinite knowledge and wiidom as the 
contrary opinion; it muft be aflumed, at the fame 
time, that there is nothing in any of thefe pofte- 
rior revelations inconfiftent with the firft, even in 
appearance and to our apprehenfions ; or it muft 

be 
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be afluQicd that God himfqlf, the fupreme wifdom, 
is inconfifbent, or gives occafion to his rational 
creatures to think that he is fa 

I RBASON very unwillingly, and not without a 
certain awe on my mind, when I prefume to fpeak 
of what God may, or may not do, as familiar as 
this practice is to many. But if it be free from 
prefumption in any cafe, it is fo when we endeavour 
to expofe that of fuch men as thefe, and may be 
faid rather.to refute their doctrines than to advance 
dogmatically any of our own. I fpeak in this 
manner when I fky, agreeably to the moft clear 
^nd diftinft ideas I can frame, that as God, the 
fupreme truth and reaibn, can neither pronounce 
nbr imply any thing that is falfe, or abfurd, in 
condefceniion to our capacities; fo he will, in con- 
defcenfion to thefe capacities, make no revelation 
to us by his word, which ihali be even in appear- 
ance, and to human apprehenfion, inconfiftentwith 
what he was revealed of himfelf andof hiswillby 
his works. This revelation, and all that is con- 
tained clearly in it, is an objeft of knowledge. 
Other revelations, which we affume to be made by 
his word, and which we receive on the word of 
man, arc objefts of belief. - Now it would be re- 
pugnant to the divine wifdom that he Ihould 
perplex our knowledge in one cafe, or weaken our 
belief, in the other, by fuggefting inconfiftent ideas 
of his nature, or his will. You will have learned, 
perhaps, to fay that things, which appear in a 
polterior revelation inconfiftent with the firft, 

would 
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would not appear fcch, if we could comprehend 
them clearly and fully. But you will unlearn this 
leflen, if you confider that the common diilinftiont 
of things contrary to reafon, and things above it, 
cannot bcemployed, on this occafion, to any purpole 
that will avail. If things contained in any aflumed 
revelation are inconfiftent with the religion of na-» 
ture, they are moll certainly contrary to reafon^ 
fince the religion of nature is colle6ted by reafi)n 
from the known conftitution and relations of things^ 
and from the known order of providence. They are 
therefore to be rejefted. If the things contained in 
anyfuch revelation be above: reafon, that is, incom-f 
prehenfiblc, I do not fay in their manner of being, 
fbrthat alone would not make them liableto this ob^ 
jeftion, but in themfclves, and according to the 
terms wherein they are communicated ; there is no 
criterion left by which to judge whether they arc 
agreeable, or repugnant, to the religion of nature 
and of reafon. They are not, therefore, to be re- 
ceived : and he who infifts that they Iboold be re- 
ceived independently of this criterion,, falls into 
the abfurdity already mentioned. He fuppofes 
them reconcileable to the original revelation God 
has made in his works, becaufe they are contained 
in his word ; whereas it is incumbent on him to 
fliew that thefe very things are fo many internal 
proofs of the authenticity of this revelation, by 
(hewing that they are all reconcileable to the other. 
Divines themfelves agree to this, or they mean 
nothing, when they take fo much pains to recon- . 
cile them to it, in order to conclude^ according to 

their 
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their afuai method, that a thing is, whenever they 
imagine they have proved that it may be, or have 
faid enough to make ojthcrs believe fa 

It has been made a queftion, whether God can, 
confidently with his goodnefs, hisjuftifce, prevcn 
with his wifdom, give fuch (econdary revelations, 
as are aflumed, on particular occafions^ or with- 
out any occafion and fufiicient reaibn for them ; 
and whether he can, confidently with the fame 
attributes, after leaving his human creatures for a 
great number of ages under the law of their na- 
cure, by which nothing but morality was pre- 
fcribed, and nothing but immorality forbid, im- 
pofe new and pofitive precepts^ the precepts of 
mere will ? The queftion has been agitated with 
equal prefumption on both fides, perhaps ; and 
certainly with much fophifm, and more evafion 
than argument, on one fide. I enter not into it, 
I ftand on the ground I have already. made; and 
infifl that the law of our nature is pcrfcftj rcla- 
tively to bur fyftem, and mufl: be immutable as 
long as this fyftem continues. I infift^ therefore, . 
that it cannot be altefed : but I may admit, for the 
point is not clear enough to oblige me to it necefla- , 
rily, that things entirely and exaftly confiftent with . 
it may befuperadded to it by the fame divine autho^ 
rity, tho not in a manner equally authentic; and that « 
pofitive precepts may be given about things which 
arc indifferent by the law of our naturp, partaking . ^ 
neither of morality nor immorality, and which 
become obligatory a$ foon as they are enjoined by 

Vol. V. O fuch 
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fuch pofitive precepts. Notwithftandingthcfecon* 
cefiions^ it will "remain true that every tnftltutcd 
religion is dependent on natural religion, and 
fhould be made fubfervient to it* 

They all boaft that they are fo, but experience 
Ihews that the very contrary is true. They confift 
chiefly of articles of faith that go far beyond all 
the knowledge wc can acquire ; and of external 
rites, ceremonies, and pofitive duties that have no 
relation to thofe of the moral kind, which are att 
included in the precepts of natural religion. Now 
it rs true in faft that to believe thefe articles of 
faith, and to praftife thefc external duties*, are re- 
puted in all thefe religions the moft eflential parts 
of them : fo that a good man and a devout man 
may be ajways different, and are often opjiofite^ 
charaders', fo oppofite, that I fufpcft' no two 
characters would be found, if they could be nicety 
examined, in a great number of perfons to ^to- 
gether fo feldom. This might be exemplified in 
many inftances, but in none nx>re ftrongjy than in- 
that of the Jews. No nation fo exaft in obferving 
fafts an4 feafts, and fo fuperftitioufly zealous in 
the pcadice of every ceremony of a- law that 
abounded with ceremonies. But no nation fo un- 
hofpitable at the fame tinie, no people lb uncha^ 
ritable, nor fo abfolutely ftrangers to that ftinda« 
mental principle of natural religion, univerfal 
.benevolence,, 

LXXVllL 
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LXXVIIL 

IT were much to be wifhcd that the fame rc- 
{Jroatb could not be made in any degree to the 
profbflbra of chriftianity. But I apprehend that 
they tob muft pafs condemnation on this head* 
Thedoftrine of a future date of rewards and pu- 
nilhments was eftablilhed, no doubt, in the chri* 
ftian, as in every other fyftcm of inftituted rcli-^ 
gion, to enforce natural, chat is, the firft, the 
moft authentic, and, as we may fay, the miftrcfs 
of all religions, ftncethey fhould be all fubfervient 
to her. But this dbdrine is applied, in every com* 
munion of Chriftians, as much to enforce matters 
of mecapbyficalfpeculation, or poiitive duties, or 
forn» of worfhip which are neither parts of natu-- 
ral reHgk)n, nor have any neceifary conne&ion 
with Our moral obligations, as it is applied to en- 
force tbefc. The miftrefs i| fet on a level with 
the fervant^ and the fame regard is paid to one 
as to the other. But why do I fay the fame, when 
it is manifeft that much more regard is paid in 
many inftances, and in the application we fpeak of 
bei'e particularly, to the htter than to the former ? 
Metaphyfical fpeculations, pofitive dutias, and 
forms of worlhip, can have no merit any further 
than they contribute to maintain anci improve in 
GUI' minds an awful fenfe of the majefty of the 
Supreme Beings of our dependence on him, of 
our duties to him, and of the moral obligatioi* 
under: which we lye to our fellow-creaturcs : arty 
as far as they contribute to tfecfe purpofes, whc- 
O 2 ^j^ thcr 
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thcr they arc of human or of divine inilitution, 
they have great merit, and arc of great import- 
ancc. Their merit and their importance, how- 
ever, cannot be equal to thofe of the religion they 
are dcfigncd to maintain and improve : and yet 
we find them treated by the do<ftors and profcffors. 
of chriftianity as if they had more of both, as if 
this part of inftituted religion could be fubftituted 
in the place of that part of it which republifhes 
natural religion, and could fupply the want of it. 

The clergy, who have taken the diftribution of 
future rewards and puniihments into their own 
hands, diftribute them according to this rule. 
The man who has been a bad fon, a bad hufband, 
a bad father, a bad citizen, who has palTed his 
whole life in the pradice of private and public 
immorality^ languiflics on a fick bed. Confcious 
of guilt, he apprehends punifhment, and all the 
terrors of hell ftare him in the face. He repents» 
therefore, may fignify in this cafe nothing more 
than this, he is afraid ; and fo will the mod har- 
dened villain be at the foot of the gallows. It is 
too late to amend, too late to repair the injuries 
he has done. The prieft, however, who gave the 
terror, is called to adminifter the comforts The 
man confefles his fins, makes an orthodox pro- 
feflion of his faith, joins in the prayers that are 
faid over him, takes leave of the world with all the 
decorum which the difcipHne of his church re- 
quires, and dies. We are bound to believe Well 
of this man's falvation, and we commit his body 
4 .to- 
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to the ground, " in a fure and certain hope of his 
" rcfurreftion to eternal life," The man who has 
paflcd his whole life in the practice of every moral 
virtue,' and has lived up to the duties of natural 
religion in every relation, and in every ftation, 
has fulfilled by confequcnce all the obligations of 
revealed religion, as far as the latter is defigned to 
republifh and cnforc^ the former. But the lat- 
ter is defigned more immediately, and preferably, 
for another purpofe : and therefore the hope of 
heaven is held out to one man, notwithftanding 
his wicked life; the fear of hell is held out to an- 
other, notwithftanding his good life, on feveral 
occafions. Faith unimpofed, and forms and ce- 
remonies unprefcribed, by natural religion, may 
atone for the violations of it : but the ftrift obfer- 
vance of it cannot atone, in any communion, for 
the want of faith even in matters that have been 
much difputed among Chriftians, and that are fo 
ftill in other communions ; nor for the neglcdlof 
forms and ceremonies that are of mere human in- 
ftitution, and. that have varied frequently, as all 
fuch inftitutions muft and do vary by their own 
nature, and by the nature of thofe who make, and 
of thofe for whom they are made. To bring an in- 
ftance or twq, that occur to me firft out of many. 
Read the creed of Athanasius, and then confider 
that the man we fuppofc in this place, who has 
conformed his whole life to the precepts of natu* 
ral religion, and of reafon, cannot be favcd*, but 
muft perifh without doubt cyerlaftingly, unlefs he 
* xxxix Article!. 

O 3 believes 
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believes faithfully fuch a rhapfody of jargon as 
talappins and bonzes would be hardly brouglu to 
avow, as wants ^ fufHcient foundation in the gq- 
fpel, as none but factious priefts, who meaned to 
divide, not to unite, could have combined to pro- 
pagate, and as none, but the leaft reafonablc and 
the moft implicit fct of men, could have received 
for truth. Confider again, that the trite ceremony 
of baptifm, inftituted by the Heathens, pradiled 
by the Jews, and adopted by the Chriftians, is 
made To eflentiaj a part of religion under the 
vague name of a facrament, that neither the mo- 
ral goodnefs of men, nor the innocence of child- 
ren, can fecure their falvation, unlefs they have 
pafled through this myftical wafliing : wixhoux 
which, and the graces confequent to it, the good 
works of the former are not pleafant to God, but 
have the nature of fin j and the innocence of the 
other is infcfted by that original taint which fpread 
from the tranfgrcfiion of Adam, and corrupted 
human nature in all his pofterity, 

fitt^E are principles of artificial theology, and 
fuch is the ccclefiaftical diftribqtiqn of future re- 
wards and punilhments in all chriftian commu- 
nions. I wave defcending into pariiculaf ei^- 
amples taken from the eaft or the weft, from your 
church or from mine. This difference only I 
would obfervc between the two laft. You a^^ 
knowledge ftill a Ipiritual monarch, the vicar of 
' Jesits Christ on earth, and an infallible judge in 
all matters of religion, to whom yo« ftforibe a fu- 

preme 
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prcmeecclefiaftical authority. Atkaft theroyalifts 
prtyail amongft you, and the partifana df fpiriti>al 
liberty are few. We have thrown off this ridicu- 
lous bi^c heavy yoke : and thus it is more eafy, and 
therefore niore frequent to impofe new.dodrincs, • 
new rites, new ceremonies in your. church, than 
in mine; to fave, to beautify, tofandify, whom 
his holinefs pleaies, and to pronounce as many ar- 
bitrary fentences of damnation as he thinks fit. 
Thus wc have feen the conftitution UnigenitOs, 
that child of jefuitical revenge, procured by fraud, 
and maintained by tyranny, ereiStcd into a rule of 
faith in France, where a few years bcford, to (hew 
the excrcife of this power in a light as ridiculous, 
as fcandalooa, not only f^opofitions extra Aed from 
the works of Javsenius were condemned,- but 
even they who did not underftand the language in • 
which the biibop of Ipres writ, like the nuns of 
Port-royal, were required to believe, and affirm 
that thefe very propofitions were coACaincd in hi& 
writings. 

Such occafional abuTes pfthe doiSlHneof fiictite 
rewards and punifbaients, which the pope and his 
inferior pontiffs have ^plied with little regard to 
natural religion, and even with more regard to 
their artificial theology than to revealed religion, 
havfe been frequent. But there is another, which 
has been conftant in all the ages of the church, 
and by which the clergy has raifcd exorbitant con- 
tributions on the laity. When chriftianity ap- 
peared firft in the world, the profeffors of it com- 
O 4 poled 
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pofed a lictlc, and in general a poor, flock. They 
ivho had feme fubftancc helped to maintain thof© 
who had none ; alms were gathered for the faints, 
and every church had a common purfe. Like our 
quakerst they provided for their own poor ; and, 
like our quakers too, the teachers and the taught 
. made one body, one undivided fociety. The 
former as well as the latter lived on what they had 
of their own, or on the common purfe, or on the 
bread ihey acquired by their induftry : and, as lu*: 
dicrous as it may fcem, it may bcfeid fcrioufly, 
becaufe it may be faid im\y, that if this order of 
things had been preferved among Chriftians, we 
might behold at this day, with great edification, 
fome of my lords the fcifliops working at their 

- leifurc hours (and they have many fiich from epif- 
r copal fuftftions at leaft) in their trades, like St. 
^Paul. Bucthis order of things was changed 
f-carly, and the diftinftion of clergy and laity cfta- 

- bliflbcd ; after which the former enjoyed, in therr 
own right, or as truftees for the poor, all that hadj 
belonged to every church in common before. 

"When the former caifte by feyeral means to be 
t confidered as a feparite fociety under the name of 

th^ church, they appropriated the wealth, which 
^^increafcd daily, as well as the name, to them- 

felycs:^ and when every church had a bifliop, thp 
iliperior rob^bcd the inferior pallors, and appro* 
jpriateci to hinr|fc'f what belonged to them, to his 

church, ^nd tp the poor j all of whom he thre^ 

,on the laity, to be maintained by them. 

LXXIX. 
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fTTMIAT I may not render thededuAion coo long 
. X for rfus place, I cohtcnt: myfclf to obferve 
fqrrher, tb^t, as this order of men increafed in 
qytward dignity and riches, to neither of which 
they had. .any Qtlier claim irfaait that which thdr 
own ufurpatioits^ and the bigot generofity of fu- 
perftitious ages^^ave them,, they encreafed in am* 
bition and avarice. The dqftrine of a fqt Are ftatc 
was proftituted to fcrve the puppofcs of both ; 
and as foon as they had per^ded the laity that 
the power of tying and untying, which was given 
by Christ to his difcipks inveftcd the ckrgy 
with a power of 4^erflniniog in this world the coit- 
dition of men in another, heaven and hell became 
inexhauftibleiburces of ecclefiaftical dominion and 
wealthy and were applied to little elfe. The >man, 
for inftance, who left hiseftate to the church, and 
to pious ufcs, as they are called, completed all the 
immoralities of his life by defrauding his family at 
his death* • But the prieft, or monk, conv^eyed 
him to Jieaven-direftiy : and paflpprts for that pur- 
poife^ cyenofn^odern date, are (aid to have been 
found ia the hands of the d^^d. The layman, 
vfho had difpute with the churchy, ftood expoftd 
p) the thunderbolt of excommunication, which he 
was prepared to believe did not only ieparate him 
from her communion here, but would deprive him 
of happinefs "hereafter; fo that he might' be 
jlanjned eternally for with-holding a tithe pig. 

It 
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It was left to the induftry of the clergy to im- 
prove thefe advantages in their feveral ftations all 
over the chriftian world ; and it muft be owned 
^"tiiat they invpmrfA chcm to thbuimoft* of their 
delegated powev:^,i)eingdeieg&tsd;aSiextei]Cve 
as it was, it was circximfcribed. Bot that from 
which k was delegajDed, and which rpbdiod in the 
featof chisennpirevtfae papial pOfliMr, in^hor^knew 
no bounds. C^iuiftis have taught th4t the pope 
may by the £ul|tiers of it deteitnime rightfu% 
agatfift right *: as if he nnade- things good and 
•jilftcby willing thferfti 5 which w, I think, the pre- 
rogative of god, twat which no mart, «itcept a ca- 
fuift; wilUffipme^^^be chat of hi& pretended vicar. 
The propofmbn wiU ibund hardily iti» your ears, 
how catholic foeMer they may be -, htt if you cori- 
fider the praftke of your churfeh,and the prcten- 
lions of your fovereign pontiff, yoi> will be forced 
to confefs that they can be fftunded on nothing 
Icfs than the fupp^lkion of fuch an exorbitant power 
as I have mentioned. There is no duty of natural, 
lior of revealed religion, nor of eccfeftaftical mlki- 
tution, commonly much more refpefted than either, 
-from the obfcrvatioaof which you ttiay not be free 
by difpenfations, in the breach of wfrich you may 
not be indulged, or for the breach of which you 
may not be ftill more cafily pardoned, at a matlcet 
price : and this market price was formerly fettled 
and puWilhed in a book of rates, that every good 

* Ex plenutttdine potf ftatis}ore potefl <cti«M eontrt jns ie^ 

cernere. 

chriftian 
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chriftian might know how much his favorite vice 
would coft him. A paflagc in the gofpcl (hould 
have been altered on this occafion, and men (hould 
liave been taught that it is more'eafy for a camel 
sx) pafs through the eye of a nccdk, than for a 
|x)or man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

A CASUIST moremodefty and who thinkis himfelf 
ffiore fubtil,. thaii the former, may alledgeperhaps, , 
for it has been aliedged, that the pope has virtu- 
aJly the key? jof heaven fmce he has thofe of the 
treafureof thechurch, that treafure of merits which 
cannot b^ exhaufted, the merits of Jesus Christ 
that are iqfipite, and that render therefore the reft 
ofthe he^p unneccflary, being contained in it^, that 
^be pope does not pretend to remit the debt which 
thefinner owes to God, on a balance of the account 
jof good and evil aftions, but that he pays it by 
Affignipgout of this treafure as much merit as 
every finner, who applies to him, ivants to entitle 
him to lalvation. So father Paul reprefoits the 
doftrine . , , . ♦' ricompenfa il debito del pccca- 
** tore con aflegnare akretanto valor del tcforo*.** 
Thus, it may be faid, the pope decrees in all thefe 
cafes according to a right which God has efta- 
bliihed, and not againft right by virtue of an af. 
fumed arbitrary unlimited power. But this whim-^ 
fical hypothefis, if it couJd be received, would 
anfwer the purpofe for which it is invented, by 
halves at nv)ft,for there is fomething behind much 
worfc than the accufation already brought. " 

''IV 

• Con. di Trcn, L/i, 

LXXX. 
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LXXX. 

YOUR divines, as well as ours, affirm very 
truly of the preceptive parts, that the natu- 
ral and revealed religion arc diftinft, yet the dif- 
ference between them is not a difference of oppo- 
fiiion ; and that thie latter, which enjoins pbfitive 
duties not enjoined by the former, enjoins none 
that are inconfiftent with it. But now the fame 
men, who fay this very truly when they fpeak of 
the precepts of the gofpel, fay it very falfcly when 
they fpeak of the religion which their artificial 
theology has impofed for chriftianity, and which 
is no more like to it in feme refpefts than tala- 
poifm, bonzifm, or lamaifm are. Some of them 
hold morality in fmall account. They place atf 
religion in the obfervation of fuch rites and cerer 
monies as their chiu*ch has inftituted, and in vari- 
ous ads of external devotion. They have been 
ipoken of already. Their whole religion is a fyftem 
of fuperftition, unwojrthy of God ^s the author, 
and unworthy to be believed and praftifed by ra- 
tional creatures. There arc thofe again who hold 
morality in no account at all. Tho God has given 
us reafon to difcern our moral obligations, and a 
freedom of will to praftife them, on which foun- 
dation alone it can be faid either probably, or 
plaufibly, that we arc accountable creatures, and 
have been fuch in every age of the world 5 yet 
would there have been no fuch thing as morkl 
virtue, nor as good works, if Christ had never 

come 
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come into the world, according to thefc dodors : 
for if moral righteoufnefs was at all times alike 
conformable to the will of God, in which con- 
fonmity the very nature of it confifts, it muft,hayc. 
been at all times alike acceptable to him.; atleaft. 
ijt could never be unacceptable : but we are told 
that it is unacceptable, unlefs it follow juftifica* 
tioh, unlefs it be produed by faith, by grace, by 
infpiration, and a whole procefs of my ftery. Be- 
fore Christ, therefore, it could not be conform- 
able to the will of God, it could have no merit, 
nay, it could have no nature, there could be no 
fuch thing. This furely is fanaticifm, and leads 
to enthufiafm. There are thofe again, and of thofc 
particularly I mean to fpeak in this place, who 
admit that there is a religion of nature and of rea- 
f<in, that is, a primitive revelation, which ought to 
be the foundation and criterion of every pther : 
but in faft they deny what in words they admits 
for under pretence of explaining and teaching a 
pofterior revelation, they con tradift the firft. Their 
artificial theology does not only take in much of 
the fuperilition and fanaticifm that have been 
mentioned, but impofes for doflrines and precepts 
of chriftianity, and enforces by the fandtions of 
eternal rewards and punilhments, fuch as would ^ 
prove this revelation to be inconfiftent and falfe^ 
if they were really contained in it* 

Nothing can be more repugnant to the fpirit 
of chriftianity than violence, perfecution, and ty- 
raihiy. Meekncfs, andhumility, forgivenefs of ' 

injuries. 
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injuries, and benevolence exalted irfto charity, arc 
the great <2hara(fteriftics of this religion. Thejr 
arc fo effential to it, that many have deemed it ott 
this accttunc a fit profeffion for fomc private feft, 
but a rule imprafticablein the great political fo- 
cieties of mankind, and in the government of 
them*. That the clergy deemed it to be fo very* 
early, and has afted on this principle ever fince, 
is evident to thofe who know any thing of the 
ccclefiaftical hiftor)'. The firft miflkmaries of the' 
gofpel were fent forth to preach, to perfuade, to 
convert, and baptife. If they did not fucceed, they 
had no power to call down fire from heaven-, they* 
were to {bakeofFthe duft of their feet, and to de- 
part quietly. Their commiflion extended no fur- 
ther. If they did fucceed, tKeyeftablifhed a church 
in the place under certain orders, and regulations 
of difcipline ; which feemed to be aneceilkry con- 
iequence of their original^ and folely authentic, 
commiifion, tho not eatprefly contained in it. 
Among thcfe regwlations, that of feparating from 
the congregations and toAimunion of chriftians, 
and of delivering over to Saian, unlefe they re- 

* When chrifiiAntbocame namerous the luunesof emiaent ' 
bifliops alone were recited out of the diptychs ; but when they , 
were few, all that died in the communion of the church were 
commemorated in tht* mannep. The diptychs were regiilcrs 
originally of the fubjefts eFCHRisT, who were to be here-^ . 
after citizens of the new Jerufalem typified by the church 
on earth. Excommunication out of one, therefore, excluded 
cot of the oth^r. HeiiUse thd' expreffion, that names were 
written in heaven and in the book of Ufe, or chat mens names 
were caff ouL 

pcntcd 
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pcntedafidfatieficd the chorch, foch aswercguiicy 
of notoriow crimes, and fuch-as prcfamed to teach 
mtbofe€Ortgr€gatiohsac<>fMiraffdo<firJne,wasit)ade~ 
by common confenr. I fay it was made, becaufe it ^ 
h plain k Wais e)iccuted^ by common confenc/ 

But this power became foon confined, irt the • 
eXercife, to a few perfon^; and extended lirrleby * 
little, in the application of itj to a mulcittide of 
cafes neith^' intended, nor thought of in the firft 
'nfti%mion« Fec^fons were appointed by the cof^ 
leftive body of chriftianrs m ercry church, that is, 
by every church, to perform the duties whtch the* 
apofttesi that founded thcfechtirches, and the firft 
paftors of them however appointed, whether by 
theapofties, or by the churches, performed. The 
perfbnsthus appointed did notccafeco be members 
of the fame religious *focicty, • for the whole con- 
gregatioft of chriftians was properly fuch, any 
more than perfen appointed to military or civil 
empJoyments ceafe to be members of the fame 
political fociety. But the folemn air with which 
theie fpiritiastl magtftrates were admitted into 
their offices by ordination and confecration, if 
thefe ceremonies are to be diftinguifhed in ho- 
nor of tpifc6pa<:y, gave them a pretence to af- 
fume, dnd prepared others to beficve, that there 
was, befidcs the human appointment, fomething 
divine in their inftitution ; that they received the 
Holy Gboft by impofition of hands, and could 
tranfn>it the fame gift to others by the fame 
ceremony. Thus they came to be eftccmed not "' 
2 only 
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only a diftinft order, as the priefts, the foldiers^ • 
and the hufbaiidtnen were in the kingdom of 
Egypt, but a diftin^t ^nd independent fociety too 
in many rcfpedls. This I mean. After Gonstan-^ 
TINE had eftabliHied qhriftianity in the empire^ 
the clergy were regarded as a fuperior order in 
the (late, whenever it was moft advantageous for 
tben\to be reputed fuch ^nand as a diftinA fociety 
in it, whenever they thought fit, under the name of 
the church, to exerciie powers, and to claim' and 
procure to their order the enjoyment of immuni- 
ties or privileges which they could neither claim, 
nor have any pretence to enjoy, under the firft 
charadter, and as members of the fame ftate. 
From hence arofe a double abfurdity* It was ab- 
furd, for it implied contradiAion, that the fame 
order of men fhould be, and fhould not be at once 
a member of the fanie commonwealth* Ijt was ah- 
furd, for it was repugnant to all the ideas of order, 
to fufier what is commonly called imperium in 
imperio, to fufier a iecond fupreme legiflative 
power to grow up where a firft was already efta- 
blilhed ; and fuch a power efpecially as claimed 
a fuperior original, and an independent exercife: • 
from which claims it was eafy to forefeewhat • 
happened foon, that the two powers would claib, 
that a conflift of jurifdiftions would arifc, and 
that the ecclefiaftical might prevail over the civiL 

The principal andinoftcfFcaual weapon, which: i 
the clergy employed to make mcnfubmit to this j 
tyranny, was the chimerical weapon of excommu-^^ 

nication. 
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Dieation,, forged in the chimerical fire of helh 
. They employed it firft in their fpiritual wars, fpr 
. the iiatcof chriftianity has been a ftate of war from 
the beginning. In thefe they excommunicated and 
damned one another, till, ignorance, fuperftition, 
and bigotry realifing chimeras, thefe fpiritual wars 
.became very carnal. The clergy railed^ and the 
^l^^jtycut throats. Ecclefiaftical quarrels difturbeid 
the peace of the latter empire as much» and 
cauied. the effufion of as much blood, as the 
. invalipns of barbarous nations* But things grew 
.worie.as the church grew ftronger : and the fcene 
became more diforderly, and more bloody too, after 
Charles the Great, when the weftern church was 
•reduced into a monarchy, and the bifliop of Rome 
became the monarch. In this elevation, with the 
whole body of the clergy more united, and better 
difciplined under him, his own ambition increafed, 
4ind he animated and guided theirs. They had 
jnade themfelves before this time adiftinft focjety 
from the civil in every country where they had 
been admitted. His authority over them had been 
very greats if it had not been entire, in every 
jcountry. He abetted them in their ufurpations^ 
and they in return abetteci his. But in this age the 
clergy Jfecular and regular compofed not only a 
dillind eccleftaftical jociety in every |>articular 
jlate, they coalited into one political body, where- 
of the pope was the head all over the Weft. The 
contention for fupcriprity over the civil powers 
was avpwed ; and whilft thefe defended themfelves 
ifepafatcly, or, which was worfc, whilft they af- 
Vol. V. P fitted 
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fifted the common enemy agaiw one another, 
they were all fubducd alike. Some of the greateft 
emperors were excommunicated, and in confe- 
cjuence infuhed, opprefled, dethroned, Theec- 
clcfiaflical order, and, at the inftigation of this, all 
the other orders in their dominions, revolted 
againftthcm. They difcovered, as well as other 
princes and ftates, but they all difcovered it too 
late, how dangerous it is to proteft, enrich, for- 
tify, or even to fuflfer, any order of men, who, 
having a diftinft intercft, and owing a diftinft al- 
legiance, muft of courfe become a diftinft fociety 
in the ftate ; and efpccially when this order has 
the means of turning the confciences, and inflam- 
ing the paflions, of men by religion againft the 
ftate, and the legal government of it. Gregory 
the feventh carried thefc ufurpations and this ty-» 
ranny to the utmoft height, by a more impudent, 
as well is a more fuccefsful, proftitutibn of the 
dcftrine of a future ftate, than any of his prede-? 
ceffors. From him his fucccflbrs learned to diftri- 
butc plenary indulgencies with profufion, and to 
extend particular excommunications into general 
interdifts. By the firft, they fold heaven to the 
^ft bidders, and fent men in fhoals to eternal 
liappinefs. JBy the fecond, they condemned whole 
nations at once, deprived them of the means of 
Talvation, and fubjefted them in one coUedtive 
body to eternal mifery. The firft was a never- 
failing fource of wealth, the fecond of power. 
No inftance can be produced in all thefe proceed- 
ings of any regard to true religion. Virtue and 
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kite were out of the cafe. Even the opera operata 
bf external devotioh Were enjoined for the fake of 
form alone. To be truly oithodost, and in a ftatc 
of falvatiohi it Was fufHcieht tb fubmit blindly to 
the authority of the churchy and to procure thtf 
kdvailcementofitagaihft law^ reafoii, aiid every 
hioiral obligation. To be heretical, and in a ftate 
of damnation^ it was fufficient to refule the fub- 
toiiflion, or to rcfift the ufurpation. This abufe of 
the doAritle of a future ftate grew fo common ifi 
a ihort time^ that it was employl^d hot only in th« 
,great ftrUggles^ which arofe between the ecclefi- 
aitical and civil powers^ but iri every paultry affair^ 
Wherein the popies had any perfonal, of family 
concern; and idulgencias and excomOiUnications 
Were let loofe by this mitered tyrant to fate the 
ambition or avarice of a brother^ afifter^ anephewi 
a ipicce^ a whore^ or.a baftard^ 

11^ is true tkftt this Exorbitancy his beeb f6^ 
(trained within two cchturies : and this reftrainT 
is due to the refbl-matiom We Ihook ofi; the ty^ 
fant and his tyranny at once. Ifou have filed tht 
fangs, and blunted the teeth of the beafti He maj^ 
inumbie and bruife; he cannot teAty and bite, and 
devour aii he did. But ftill the iiiftaiices that have 
been cited are plfoper, and the refie&ioris that hava 
been made juft^ The ini^ances are proper^ becaufe 
they are inftances of the ufe that was made of thi9 
4oftrkie io tht whole chrifiian churojh during fe-^ 
Pa vcral 
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veral centuries. The refledtions are juft, becaufe 
tho the fame ufc is not made of it now,, even in 
your communion, that was made formerly, yet the 
fame moral arguments are employed to. maintain 
it ; arguments which cannot be reconciled, as it 
feems to my apprehenfion, to the belief of an all- 
pcrfcft Being. 

To demonftrate the exiftencc of fuch a being by 
appeals to the inward confcioufnefs of .their own 
exiftcnce, to the fcnfes, and to the reafonof men, 
is not a difficult taflc. But he who has fucccedcd 

' in it, runs the rifque of undoing what he has done, 
when he appeals at once to the fenfes and to the 
paflions of men, for the injuftice of God's, difpen* 
fations here i and to their reafon alone prejudiced 
by the former, for thejufticeof hisdifpenfations 
hereafter; thothcaftualityof thefe mlift be always 
hypothetical, and the equity of them not fo much 
a3 problematical. THe divined of our communion 
run this rifque even more than yours, , becaufe 
when they prefume to reafon they have not the 
famcreferyeof church authority, which ypurshayc, 
to ftop the mouths of jgainfayers. Thfcy put the 
truth, or rather the belief, of Godfs exiftcnce, in 
all they preach, and all they write,, on the caff of 
a dye : thcv may confirm their hearers and their 
readers in the dbftrine they teat h, but they may 

' Ihake wo the fundamental principle of i»ll religion. 

' Nay, they maydrive into abfolute athtiifm thie man 
who is weak enough tote moved ^b'y one part of 
what they fay, and not Weak cnotlgli^'to be con- 

' vinced 
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^inccdby the other. No matter, Th?y not only 
repeat the morarargumeiits, and the bold aflertions* 
that have been xhcntiohcd already, but they tell us 
fome times, that the rules of evangelical perfcfibiont 
fuch as TelF-dcnial, mortification, and others, are 
of fo exaltied a kind, that God gave the hope of 
future rewards to encourage us to the prafticeof 
them*. According to this doftrine then he is fo 
cruel a being, that he will make none happy here- 
after, who have not made th^mfelves miferable 
here. Ifhe man who will be faved muft be initiated 
into the fanatical aufteritics of fome religious order 
to make his falvationfure, for aught I can fee; and 
when he is fo, h^ may have good reafon perhaps 
to renew the queftion Diogenes aflced, **num Pa- 
^^ TROECiONj furi, quod initiatus fuerit, fors crit 
•« inelior paft mortem, quam Epaminondae ?" 
They tdl. us fometimes, that the temporal pro- 
mifcs inadc to an holy and virtuoqslife extenci no 
farther than tpfood, iarid raiment, and to daily 
bread i and they demand, who would be contented 
with fuch a fcanty provilTion,' when;he fees the 
ircatcr prdfperity of bad rhch who diflblvc in eafc 
ahdluxuryf ? The proper anfwcr to this queftion 
is to be made a(5 hdminem, by aflcing another. 
Who would not , be contented with this fcanty 
provifion'hcfe on the fame terms, and why are riot 
you, why do y6u,;good man, repine at the greater 
profperity.of the wicked, when jou know that eter- 
nal happincfs is laid up in ffore for you, and etcr- 

t Sherjuock, not tb<i righteous biOiop, but his father. 

^ J nal 
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lial mifcrjr for thcip, who will want even a dropfjf 
water to cool their tongues in the nextworld, ^ftcr 
diflblving in luxury here? They tell ps fometimes, 
that without the hopes of ajiother life virtue is Iju? 
9, dead jind empty name % Nay, there ^re thofc 
who h^ye pot fcrypjed to aflcrt that, if thcrp is not 
another world, all diiFerence between ^m^ and 
bad is taken away in- this world f , To fteal, tq 
poifon, to ftabj, to fprf^ear, in Ihort to commit 
any action that brings ejthpr profit, or ple^fufe, i? 
reafonable : it is fo far from being a crime, that it 
becomes aduty, in as much as it promotes the hapr 
pinefs, that is, the chief end of the map who cpm^* 
mits it. The two firft qf thcfc doftrines are th? 
yeryquinteflcnce of theological abfurdity, the twq 
)aft are abhorrent from all the principle of natural 
religion, and nope pf theni conie up tp the purpofe 
for which they are ^dvapccd. |f there 13 no other 
life^ virtue is but ^ dead and empty name, they 
|ay ; and yet the infinite wifdom of the Creator ha^ 
conftitutec} the (tate of mankind, and the or^er df 
things in tliis world fo, that human happjnels rifes 
and falls, is acquired or loft, in proppftipp to the 
praftice or negleft of virtue^ Crimes are reafonr 
able, vice becomes a duty op the fanie fuppofition 
fhat there is pp future (late, they fay i and yet 
vice is as oppofit? to virttie ip it's cffefts, ^ J^ 
it's nature, according tq the fanie conftitptipp, 
and the fanie order pf th;pg5, JJcithcr the ^mpior-? 
ttality of the foul, nor futi|re re^ard^ and pupifh? 
inent$cap bedempiiftr^ted on principles of fcaibn,^ 
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noCwitbftanding all the metaphyfica], thcQk)gical 

and even geometrical, attempts that have been 

made, with the fame evidence as all our mora) 

obligations may be. The religion t>f nature thtre- 

fore, teaches the latter independently of thcfarmer. 

There may be rewards and punilbmcnts referved 

to another life ; but whether there are, or are not, 

the religion of nature teaches th;it morality is ou^ 

greatefl: intereft, becaufe it tends to the greatei^ 

nappinefs of our whole kind in tliis life ; and our 

greateft duty, becaufe it is made fuch by the will 

of that Supreme Being who created us and the 

fyftem to which we belong. It is falfe, therefore^ 

and impipus to aflert, as thefe divinea do, that, if 

there is no other life, there are no moral obliga*- 

doiis -, or, as Paschal does, that if there were no 

other life, the dircftions of reafon for our CQ^iduft 

in this world would not b^ fuch as they are. 

But to have done with fuch abfurditie^orgood 
ftnd all. I cannot clofe thefe minutes beqEer, than, 
by obferving how wide a difierciice there is be- 
tween natural aud artificial religion. It has been 
ol?fcrved*j thaj (he difference between the things 
of nature and thofe of art appears to our great fur^ 
prijfe 0ncc nucrofpqpes have been in xiki and this^ 
furpfifc increaies in proportion as they gre m- 
proved. Thcthi^gsof natureappear to be adapted 
to ufcful purpofcp^ wherever thefe purpoies cg^n be. 
difceriied ^ they are elegant, they are ^nijfhed, and' 
%hf mind is. raviihed into admiration. The things 
• 9y biflioj) Wi L K I y « .^n hi^ trpatif^ qn ^. lelig. 

P4 of 
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of art arc adapted often to purpofes that are btirt^ 
ful : and to whatever purpofes they are Htfapted^ 
when w€ fee them fuch as they really ate, they 
appear to be clumfy, bungling,- coarfe, and imper-' 
feftinftruments. A juft andeafy applicatiotiof this 
remark might be made to things intelleAua!) and 
cfpecially to^hofeof a'theological kind, and to the 
reafonings of men about them. Thus, to take an 
inftance of the higheft and mod important objeflk' 
of human fpeculation, let us refleft once more on 
the notions that philofophcrs and divines havctn* 
tertained and propagated concerning- the Deity :' 
for thefe are the fountains of all religions i and as 
they are pure, or impure, fo muft the ftreams that 
flow from thi^m be. Right reafon neither ftops too* 
ihort, nor goes too far, in attempts to frame fuch 
notions as thefe. She frames them in that light 
which comes rcfleftcd from the works of God, 
and in which alone we may fay that he Ihews 
himfelf JO man. Imagination, on the^ contrary, 
knows no bounds, but proceeds from bhe* hypo- 
thetical reafoning to another, till (he Has formed 
all thofe notions of the Deity, which the prepof- 
feflions, the habits, the profeflions, and 'the in-' 
tcrefts of the men, who give her this loofe, require/ 
The confequence has been, and it coiild.berib 
other, that natural religion rcprefents an ajl-pcr- 
£e& Being to our adoration and to our love j, and 
the precept, *' Thou (halt loye the Lord thy God 
*• with all thy heart," will be cfFeftual in this* 
fyftem. In the other, in that of artificial theology, 
I appreheAd that it cannot be fo ; for ! Kave 

Jearned 
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learned from dodor Barrow \ that in the franoe 
of the human foul " the perceptive part doth al- 
^ ways go before the appetitive : that affeftion 
^' follows opinion ; and that no objeft otherwife 
^* moves our defire than as reprefented by reafon, 
** or by fancy, good unto us. This," he fays, •* is 
^' our natural way of ading; and, according to it, 
" that we may in due meafure love God, he muft 
^^ appear proportionably amiable and defirable to 
^^ us. He muft appear to be the fountain of all 
^' good, the ible author of all the happinefs we 
^* can hope for." Can any man now prelume to 
fay that the God of Moses, or the God of Paul, 
is this amiable Being ? The God of the firft is 
partial, unjuft, and cruel ; delights in blood, com* 
mands aflaffinations, maflacres, and even exter* 
minations of people. The God of the fecond clefts 
fome of his creatures tofalvation, and predeftinate^ 
others to damnation, even in the womb of their 
mothers. This precept pf the gofpel, therefore, 
cannot refer to fuch a God as either of thefe : and 
indeed, if there was not a Being infinitely more 
perJfeA than thefe, there would be no God at all, 
nor any true religion in the world. But there is 
moft afluredly fuqh a being ^ and he who propofc^ 
any fyftem of religion, wherein this all-perfeft 
Being is not to be found, may fay that he is no 
atbeift, but cannot fay with truth that he is a thcifti 
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Written ori^nally in French,' 
i^jout the Year mdccxx, 

to; 
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SINCE you are fo curious to know what 
pafled in .a converfation lately betweenone 
of your acquaintance and myfelf, wherein you 
have beeii told that I maintained a very lingular 
paradox ^ I will give you fome account of it» a 
general and ihort account, at lead, of the firft 
part, andonc more particular and more full of the 
laft, which is called paradoxical. You led me 
firft, in my retreat, to abftraiSfephilofophicalrea- 
fonings : and, tho it be late to .begin them at 
forty years of age, when the .mind has not beCA 
accuftomed to them earlier^ yet I have learned 
enough under fo good a'guide, not to by afraid of 
engaging in them wheneter Ae caiife-df 'God and 
of natural religion is concerned. 

Thiv 
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They were both concerned, .very deeply^ offl 
die Occafioir yoti ttftt to. There &ad been much 
^ diicoiirfe, in the company that was prefent, con^: 
cernihg the abfurd opinions, which many thelfticaf 
^ilofophers entertained df old abbut tK^ Supreif&el 
Being. Many Kad been cited, ahd many rejec- 
tions had been made on (hem^ by feveral, wheri 
ihc difputc became particular between * Damoh 
atid m^, he denying, ahd t a^rhiirig, that thertf 
are fufficifcnt proofs of the exiftenc^ of one Su- 
preme Beiiigi the firft intelligent taufe of all 
things. Yoti ftiay be fure I made ufe of thofd 
you furniflied me with by a geometrical apt>iiea- 
cion xx£ the doArine of final eaufes ^ which ihew% 
in various inftahces. What numberlefs chances 
there are againft one, that intelligence and defigH 
• v^ere employed in the produditU of each of thefet 

phaenomcna. 

) WiiEN 1 xould not filcnce my adverfary bjr thcffe- 

) proofs, tho they carry probability up to a reafon- 

able, if not to ah abfolutc, certainty, I infiftcd 
' , on a proof, which muft give this certainty, I 

I ^ think, to every one, who acknowledges that we 
are capable of dcmonftrative knowledge. I ar- 
gued a pofteriori, from the intuitive knowledge 
of ourfelves, and the fenfltive knowledge df ob* 
jc^ls exterior to ourfelves, which we haive, up to 
that dcmonftrative knowledge of God's cxiftence, 
. which we are able to acquire by a due ufe of our 

M chiofe tQ call him by ihii feigned same hcfe. 

reafoo« 
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rctfon. Here we ftuck a little, as he was ready 
to deny all fcnfitive knowledge, on the chimerical 
notions of father Malbranche, and feme other 
philofophers, without confidering that he deprived 
himfelf, in denying the c^iiftence oiFGod, of thofe 
expedients, by whiclKthe others pretended to ac- 
count for the perceptioiTSf the ideas of objeAs eji- 
terior to the mind, independently of any fenfifive 
knowledge. I endeavoured to Ihew him that, to 
renounce fenfitive knowledge, was to renounce^ 
in fome fort, humanity, and to place ourfelves in 
fome unknown rank, either above it, or beloW it« 
1 endeavoured to ilate the true notion, by ilating 
the true bounds, of feniitive knowledge, which 
is not fufficient indeed to (hew us the inward con- 
ftitutions of fubftances, and their real ellences ; 
but which is fufficient to prove to us their exift- 
ence, and to diftinguifii them by their efieds. I 
concluded this article by quoting to him a pailage 
in the Logic of Port-royal, wherein it is faid 
that no man ever doub^d, in good eameft, 
whether there is an earth, a fun, and a moon^ no 
more than he doubted whether the whole is bigger 
than a part $ tfiat we may fay with our mouths 
that we doubt of all thefe things, becaufe we may 
lie ; but that we cannot oblige our minds to fay 
fo : from whence it is concluded, more generally 
than 1 (hall conclude, that Pyrrhonians are not a 
lfc6t perfuaded of what they fay, but a feft of 
liars. He did not infift much longer, but left mc 
to purfue my argument from intuitive and fenfitivc 
kiiowledge, to a demoqjftration of God'sexiftencej 
^ which 
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ynhich gstzt and fqndamental truth refults necei^ 
^fariljr from a^qoncurrcncc'of all the ;k4nds of 
nbuman kaowkd^c employed in -the proof of iu 
i . . . 

.\ I. WAS hot interrupted by him in the courie of 
.Chi9 argoment, nor did hp attenripcto break any 
.links of this^cbain of demonftracion, but followed 
thj^ example of all chofe who refufe to yieki (O 4n \ 

.They are fo far from eonfidering the degrees^ ^ this i 

bounds»» aad^ within thefe, the fufficienqy, of 
buman knowledgCf that they aflk cpntinoally^ and 
that others endeavour veryp£cen vainly Co give 
th^m^ knowledge concerning, the divine natuie 
,and attributes particularly,* wl]fich it is impoffibic 
and unnefTary we Ihould have, .even on the fup- 
poficioo that there is a Gk>d. Unable to break 
through this demonilration, they hope to weaken 
ihe efi^ftof it^on themfclves and others, byfound* 
ing high the /difficulties that piTefenc* th^^mfelves 
whenever we reafon ontbe mfioiner of God's ^stift^' 
ence«.on his.auributcs, pn his providence^ and on 
many points relative to thefe : that is» ^bey will 
not receive a dea¥>n£kration^ . made according to 
the cleareft and: moft diftindb ideas that we h«v^ 
and by the moft p^ecife x:onneftrQn of them, . be** 
caufe there are x^her things which we cannot de« 
mpnftrate, .nor explain, for want of other tdeasi. 
This proceedingisfo|unreafonable, thafi the atheift 
himfel^f does not hold it oaany other occafiojn t 
but admits the truth of.. many proportions,, tfad 
he be unable to.reiblvefcyeraldiffici^lties that are 
fom? way or other, .relative to them. He itafons 
i^ • on 
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Oft this important article of human knowledge as 
iie would be afhamed to reafon on any other, 

• I MioHT have rcfted the argument here, be* 

caufe rho there are fecrets of the divine nature 

and economy whith human pcafon cannot pene- 

^firate^ yet fcvcral of the objedions to them, which 

Of bdfts oxnmonly make, even that of phyfical 

and moral evil, and the fuppofed unjuft diftribu- 

utioli of good and evil, which has beca made in all 

ages, and which is> now more prevalent than •ever, 

^by the joint endeaVours of tithchfts and chriftian 

divines, arc eafy cd be refuted. Thefe Aibjcfts 

.feveibeen fo often treated between you and me, 

that liball fay nothing of them here, tho I did 

not decline them there : on the contrary, ifl 

•jdo noi Better myfelf, I faid enough to defeat the 

attacfcof the atheifts,tind todifappoint thetreachery 

of the divine. After which I infilled, with great 

ieafoh Turcly, on my fide, that thefc difficulties, 

and more of the fame fort, were fo little able to 

^mbarrafs the thdft, that, intfead of being repug- 

^wnt tcf his fyftem, a neceffary confequence of it 

iV that fuch difficulties Ihould arift. He is fb 

^little furpfifed to find them, that he would be fun- 

pAki not to find them. • In dembnflfrating to htm-, 

-the-eJriftence of Gbd^ his re&fon has not demons 

ftrated to him a being^ little raifed above humanity, 

-ahd about whonrf h^ may always aflume on humaii 

idea*, fuch as the divinities of the heathen were. 

She hafrdemonftrated to him the 'exiftehce of ah 

all^t&d: felf<xifteht Beingi the fource of all 

Vol, V. Q^ exiftencc, 
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cxiftencc» invifibleand incomprehenfible ; theav- 

thor> not only of all that is vifible and compit- 

henfible to his creatures, but of all that is in the 

-vhoJe extent of nature, whether vifible or com- 

.pcehenfibk to them or not From^ hence he con- 

•eludes, and well he may, that there muft bemanf 

phaenpmena pbyGcal and moral for which hficm^ 

and many for which he cannot, acccMuit. Tbe 

-fyfteih of Qod't attributes being, like the esercife 

<if them, infinite, and our fyftem of ideas and of 

mental operations being very narrow and in;ipe£- 

fedt, it follows ncce^ily thatjbine few pans 

9f the former fyftem are proportionable to tlie 

latter, and that a multitude of others are not h. 

A theift may fu0er hiipfelf to be led into diffiosl- 

ties I but the atheifl:, t^e what fyftem of atheUtn 

you pleaie, muft fall btp abijurdity, and be 

abligpd to aflert whs^t implies contra^^^eu 

. I CONSIDERED the Sup^cme Qsing» m all I faU, 
as a firft intelligent c^uie, anfias tlie creator of 
ihe univer^. Prom hencf my j^ntagonift tock 
pccai^on to ridicule what theiftical ppeti^ phU(^ 
phers, and legiflators have advanced cpnccming 
thp firft: principles or the beginning of things, ani 
the operations of a divine wifdofn ami pjMfv^ 
in the produ&ion of them« as if they ha^ bfQltp 
cotemporary hiftorians ana fpeftators of wh« 
they related moft affirmatively and c^rcutnft^ir 
^ly. I joined with him, for the moft part, -'in 
giving them this ridicule; md; exprefled myfelf 
with a juft indignation ag^^ tl^em for atttpoptK 

.ing 
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bg to itnpofe fo many fictions on mankind^ and, 
for prefumiog n> accpiji^t fpr the proccedinj^s o{ 
jqfinite wifdpm and power l),y ^l^ciw^hiaifics of 
jhejr own imaginations. He ^\i not fpafc Moses^ 
f^QT I l^hjf^jo. But when be wni lot far as fo 
fjenjr, on the ftrcngth of a very we^ ,if?)p(iifp, 
(hjic 150P Wc ctbligcd tp ^fcribc the creation or Icy*- 
piatiop pf the world to intelligence and wifdom^ 
he tprn^d^ I think* the ridicule on hia^elf, vft 
iip rcaibsicd t|f M3 : 

I^HSN you Inyeftigate the propeejdings of i)a* 
jmre* you obierve certain ineans^ that icem, ^o 
yov* pfopor;tioqed to certain fnds. You pefceiye 
yiq f^^y^ f^i^riot imitate nature any otliq- ^^y 
than by proportioning means to endl) t ^d thus 
you frame that complex idea of wifdomi to which 
|rpu tf^T^ the phaepC^mue^ find the imaginary 
.^al c^^s pif'them^ fiut you are grofsly ipiftak^ 
:^iien,ypji|. Aflame th« nature adls by fuch ^t^^% 
. as i^^ CO you prppprtjpned p t|)efe ends. H^r^ 
1^ ^ ffloc|sf wbicb m^rks the jiours and minpt)c^> 

'^d jt^^sj^uU f^r^^y^ • 

.^l^m^of x^xmcs. The in^»^ard cojaftf-uftipft 9f 
' j(his (qlqck is unknoii^n to you. But yqu {ce i^fi 

jofi^e, jwl^lch, by the rricans pf certain Vcigh^s^ 
jfft^^.^^i i^^ WW yojiajScfC 

^np,^ tijiat ^he morion$ ,of t^ firft clock ate regu- 

Jia«4 by weights, becaufe thofe pf the fecond dx^ 
"to i? Xp^ wjjll be pych deceived if you do> for 
.die XD^Qj^pi ti^fiitijt ^Ipckatjc ers^^ccdand 

rqpitated by a ^ring. 
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This argument would have fomc force in oppO- 
fition to fuch nalqralifts as SxRATObf^Lampfa- 
cus, as t)£S Cartes, and as others w^d, have 
made hypothetical worlds, and have pt^t*n^ed to 
"account for all the pfiacnomena by fuih hWs,of 
' matter and motion; as they have thought fit to 
eftablifh. But in the prifent cafe it'isTi rttefe pV 

• ralogifm, and aiiivorthy of the irtan^ wfio em- 
ployed it, finceit fcrves to explain and tbnfirm 
that very rcafoning which it. is intj^nded to opoofe. 

" The fame motions are produccrf^decd*by dlffer- 
' cnt means ; but ftill thefc drflPetchtltfifeahs arc 'pr6- 

* portidned alike to the fame end : \vhic1i'^f6V#s 
"the very thing I would prove, the iritell^cricc^df 

a workman. ' \ ' » ./. ':-iJ 

Whe*i \vc had dbhc fpcaki Ag'ojf philbfophd'S 
who admit the beginning' 'of the world, we pi^ 
cced to thofe who deny it ; and DA'MON^fecmM 
to think himfelfftrongty intrenched in thc-fyftcin 
of it's eternity. Ai we cannot concehrej feid He, 

,*that mitter was created and brought out of no- 
thing, fo we cannot conceive rteither. thaft matter 

'could of itfelf product ttiotion; hof' t(i*at *mattir 
apd motion together . could produce thought. 

'But there ariles from heifce no neceffi;y"of k^fllim- 
ing that thefe is any fuperidr bemg. ' ' MSttek 

* motion,-\hbught, ari etefti^h and HaVe ^^b «- 

"ways -what they arc; ' The fame Tiatufej-and ijie 

^fame coorfe of things', thitejAff'Vftaalfy;! fiklt 
always exifted. i '. *- V^ [ - ' *i^b-^ 

' ^ ^.^ To 
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To this it was eafy to anfwcr, that if I agreed 
with him in owning the eternity of the world, 
this conccffion would not confirm the proofs I had 
brought of an eternal Being, diftinft from the 
world) as the workman is from his work. Wc 
inay allow the world to be eternal, without allow- 
ing that it is- the fole eternal Being. All that ex- 
ifts, has. a caufe of it*sexiftence, either out of it- 
felf, or in itfclf. It has no caufe of it*s exiftence 
out of itfelf, if it is the fole eternal Being. It 
has this caufe then within itfelf, and exifts by the 
neceffity X)f it's own nature. The athcift affirms 
then that it. is impo0ible to conceive that this 
world fliould not exift ; or ftiould exift any other^ 
wife than it does exift, both in matter and in forn^. 
This fccmsto me infinitely abfurd ; for the atheift 
cither has 'no ideas in his mind when he pronoun- 
ces thefc words, " exifts by the neceflity of it's 
** nature f or he underftands fuch a neceffity of 
exiftence, that a fuppofition of the contrary 
would imply contradiftion. If the atheift fays^ 
he has no ideaof fuch a neceffity, he has then no 
idea of the eternity of the world. If he fays, as 
Damon did fay, that he can no more conceive this 
world not to exift, or to exift, differently from it's 
prefent exiftence, than he can conceive the equality 
of twice two to four not to exift, he fays nothing 
to the puri)ofe j fince the neceffity of exiftence, 
-according to h?m, cannot be admitted till he has 
given us another definition of what we are toun- 
derftand by thefe words : and another definition, 
'^- CtS intelligible 
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intelligible and reafonable, I think, he never will 
fee aWe to give, 

A^TElt. havliig puflied this sit^iimiht^Y&nid 
)tply, "Which I borrowed but did not weaken, I 
i^dded, chat Aeistotlb, and other antient phi- 
)ofopher8, who believed the world eternal, did 
not fall into the abfurdity of believing; ktne^tifedv 
They believed It eternal in the bfder (tf time ; 
t)ut they believed it the eflfWt of a fuptfrtor Cftiift 
ih the order of cagfality. The diftiniftion is, pw 
liapt, too metdphyfical : but it fcrvfes to (hew, 
iSnce they made it, to what (hifts thiy werfe 
•driven ih hiaintajhirtfe the eternity of tTie^orldf 
^nd h«w littlie reafon the moderb lathielit has t^ 
lean oil their authority. 

From refuting his opinions | was led tb ad-* 
Vance one of my own, and to a0efc that rbin 
faO, ^^ The world had a begintiiifig,^ is a fadt 
founded on fuch a traditicm, as nottafonabicmaGft 
can ref ufe to accept* This is the paradox s \n^d^ 
vancii^ of which I had, not only Pamoii, hv^ 
gln^oft all thofe who were prcfenc^ agaiiiQ: mb. 
I took up thip reft o£our converfation : and I will 
iril you, not only what I faid, to fupport my 
opinion then, but what ha^ confjeintQ my cHoilghta 
ijpon the fapfip fabjc^ fince, 

] Tho we cannot have, ftriiaiy fffeaking, « cer* 
fain knowledge of any faS: whereof we have n6| 
been oarfelves witneflfes,yetiaFc tbeAr W^ral fu€b 
faifl5 whprepf we caijnpt dwblt High probabi^ 

lity 
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ity mull ftand often in lieu of certainty ; or wc 
muft be, every morrient, at a loft hoMT to fotm 
ckir optniori^ and to regulate our conduft. Such 
h our condition \ and we cannot chink ic unrea-* 
{bnably impofed, fince ^e are abl^, by a right 
ule of our reafon, to afcend through various de« 
greti frbm'abfolute improbability, which i» little 
^ant from evident falfhood, to that degree of 
probability which is little diftant from evident 
tVuth. On this principle let us proceed to con- 
fider, how high this propofition, " The world 
** had a beginning/' ftands in the fcalc of pro- 
bability. We (hall find, perhaps, tlnic ic ftand<& 
too high to have the propofitiori pafs fora para- 
dox, when I havt told you what was (aid in con- 
verfation, and what has occurred to mc fmcc, on 
die lame fubjedt 

An hiftorical faft^ ^hich contains nothing that 
C6ntradii5ls general experience, and our own obfer*' 
vation, has already the appearance of probabi- 
lity I and, if it be fupported by the teftimony of 
pl^per wittieflesy ic acquires all the appearances of 
truth ; that is^ it becomes really probable in the 
higheft degree. A faft, on the other hand,.* 
which is repugnant to experien«, ihocks us froni' 
the firft;.and if we receive it afterwards foratrue 
faft, we Rfceive it on outward authority, not on' 
inward conviftion: Now to do fo is extremely^ 
ablbrd ifincercbefaime experience, that contradiAs^ 
this particular faft, affirms this general fa<5by thab 
men lie very often, and that their authority alone 
is a very fraU foundation of affcnt, 

Q 4 ^ 
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It may fecm a little extraordinary^ and per- 
haps chimeric al, to our firft thoughts, to exan[;iine. 
which is moft comformable to experience, the 
-eternity of the world, or the beginning of it 
in time ; and it would be really fo, if, to con* 
ftitute this conformity to experience, it were 
ftriftly neccflary, on every occafion, to cite a faft 
of fimiliar kind. But there is no fuch neccffity 
in the nature of thrngs, and this conformity may 
be fufficiently conftitued otherwife. Were it 
not fo, our ignorance would produce very con* 
trary efFefts, equally abfurd ; for this mother of. 
fupcrftitious credulity would be the mother like-, 
wife of moil unreafonable incredulity. 

The probability of a faA, whereof tTiere arc 
frequent and notorious examples, may force our 
affcnt at once, like thofe which happen conftantly 
in the ordinary courfe of things. But ftill it is 
true that a faft, of which we find no precife ex- 
ample within our knowledge, may have ^ con*^ 
formity properly fo called, with our experience. 
The probability arifing from this fort of confor- 
mity will not be perceived, indeed, fo foon as. 
the other ; but when it is perceived, will determine 
alike. This cafe may be compared to that of the 
mathematician, who arrives at truth by a long 
procefs of demonftration, and. who can doubt of 
this truth afterwards, no more than he doubted bf ; 
thofe fclfi-evident truths which ^arry inftantaneous 
convi^on to the mind« 

A FACT 
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,A FACT may be, in the refpcft we ^peak of 
hei;e, indifFercnt. We may difcovcr^iti our ex- • 
pericRce, none of the. fame fort ; aiKj yet nonc>- 
tbat imply contradM^ion with it. Such a faft, 
therefore, is merely new; and experience will be J- 
far from teaching us to rejeft any faft on this acr^i 
count alone. When fuch fads, therefore, new^ 
to us, according to the extent of our knowledge^; 
but not fo to other men, are attefted by credible 
witncffes, he muft aft very unreafonably, who- 
rcfufes to give that degree of aficnt to then^ 
which is proportionable to the credibility of • tfte ; 
witneffcs. Again, the faft may be conformable- 
to experience by a certain analogy phyfical or 
moral, if not by particular examples •, and may 
be admitted therefore, on proper teftimony : more . 
eafiiy ftilU than one of thofe which I called in- 
difFercnt. One refts wholly on teftimony : but 
experience gives to the other an indireft, if not a 

direft,' confirmation* . : 

Let me quote a ftpry, which will ferve to il- 
luftrate all I have been faying. A certain king 
of Siam was firmly perfuaded that Sommona- 
CoDOM had ftraddled over the gulph of Bengal ; 
that the print of his right foot was feen at Pra-bat> 
and that of his left foot at Lanca. This pious, 
legend was certainly repugnant to his majefty's ex-, 
perience, the firft foundation of probability : and 
be fell into the abfurdity of believing it on the 
mod precarious of human authorities, the au- 
thority 
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thority of his pricfts, who had taught him, per- 
haps^ that the merit of bis faith in the legend of 
SoMMOWA-CoDOM incresfed as the probability of 
¥^hae it contained dimtntihed. When the dutch 
ambaffador aflured the (kme prince that the Car- 
fate dF the water hardened fo much in his country 
during the winter, that nrnr, and beafts, and 
hfeary carnages palfed over it, the prince treated 
him aa a Har. He knew no example of this kind ; 
aftd the feemtng Ronconformity to experience, in 
this cafe, had the effeft which the real noaconfor- 
mky to experience ihouM have had in the other. I 
catt this a feiriming nonconformity i becaufe altho 
the good Skmeie knew no example in ppinc 
cf 11^ the ambaflador told him, yet he might 
have reisded on fevera! particular objefts of his 
kMwledge, that would have brought it up to 9 
real conformity. He knew, for I think the art of 
cafting cannon was known in his country, that 
^treme heat could give fluidity to the hardeft 
metals : from whence he might have concluded, 
very naturally, that extreme cold was capable of 
producing a very contrary efied, that of con* 
denfing and hardening fluid fubilances. In his 
country there was no ice •, but he knew that there 
fell fometimes on the ndghbouring mountains of 
Ava, of Pegu, and of Laos, a certain white 
cdd and folid fubftance which was nothing elle 
than water, condenfed and hardlsned in one feafd))^, 
and meldng^ and flawing in another. He wa$ a 
man of good fenfe, they fay, and therefore we 
jmay believe that thefe confiderations difcovtring 

t^ 
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fb filih a rekl, iho tiot «xaa^ ^MfMMicy t6 Kti 
expcriehc^, lie ffitt cttdk tt> dit DMtblnM 
afttfWattls. 

Xt* us towfider now, on our part, 'Ii*fct1it* 
there ar^ not fa£bs that cdntatn all that is neceffirry 
€0 tftablifc the highcft probability, Iho thcfe t«t 
no ttampte^ of the ibme, and tho t^ Iho^kl «]«• 
low, that a bare iioh-tcpugfiancy to tfxplH4elici\ 
or a fttong analogy to it^ do Mt affind Aifllticiit 
l^rotmdl (^ pl-obaMlity. ^ppofe tbm li fadt, 
{^rcTc^ved itt hijftory or tradition, >¥hiek hai th* 
two conditions of non-tepugtiaiicy and dF aM* 
logy, and the contrary to which tannot be >dfeftfe4 
without abfurdity. Ifthe negative be abford, ff 
it not agtteable to right Kafon that we adhere M 
Xhe affirmatitre f 

It may be fa!d, perhaps, that the fuppofidM 
f make cannot ^lavej^ace m hiftorical hAi^ that 
thefe are in fome fort arbitrary, they mnty be 
ftifinhed or denied, according to the eredibilirjrof 
the teftimony. That Jvtfv% CAnxit eonquemd 
the Britons, or that Genghiz-Can conquered 
China, may be true ; but it may be true, like- 
wifc, i!hat Caesar was beat by thefirkons, and 
that 'GkNOHi2-CAi( did not eren march int^ 
China* It may be (aid, that when fuefi ftfts, 
a9 we meet with frequently ih romances of all 
kinds, are eoncerried, we may affirm ^bat the 
(Contrary is trae,t>r that no fech events ever hap- 
pe«sd^, bot that it "v^B tiei fcliowtbat^ Mfto. 

rical 
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rical pr . trjadhional hA is .trye becaufe it appearsi 
to us that; to fuppo^ the, contrary is abfurd. I 
enter no further into this difquifition, but 1 con- 
tent myfelf to fay that there is, at lea(i, one fuch 
f^& conveyed to us by tradition, the .tru(h( of 
which we muft admit becaufe it is abfurd . to 
afiuoie the cpntrary, and becaufe one or the other 
muft be oeceflarily true. The fad I mean is this, 
that the world .we inhabit had a beginning in 
time : a^d the fame may be faid of our whole^ fplar 
fyftem, and of the whole fyftem of the univerfe. 
Mow this fadk.being denif d: very dogmatically, and 
there neither being, nor ever having been any Uving 
cotemporary human tefti(pony for it or againft it, 
we muft, 1 think, be decided in this cafe by con- 
fidcring .whether the beginning or eternity of the 
world implies any contradidion with what we 
know, or is repugnant to our clcareft, moft di. 
jlinA, and beft determined ideas. One of <hefe 
fa£fcs muft be true, fmce the ^{orldexiftsadtiuUy; 
If it can be (hewn, therefore^'chat the opininion of 
it's eternity is an abfurd opinion, I muft be con-^ 
vinced that it had a commencement. 

To prove the abfurdlty of the former, ther^ . 
feems to be a very obvious method, and an argu« 
ment the more cpnclufive, becaufe it is, in pppo« 
ficion to. the atheift, an argument ad homir 
nem, an argument drawn frpm t^ie only fotu- 
tion of on^ of the greai^ft difficulties which the 
thiqft prppofes to him. If this folution be not 
good, he^r^^piains without a reply: J and if^itbe 

"good, 
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good, as I think indeed that it h fufliQieht to 
anfwcr this particular difficulty, there arifcs from 
it an arguhicnt againft himfclf, muchflronger 
%ai\' that which the thti^loppofcd to him, and 
^Vtfi I am ready to abkiibwledgc that he. has 
%tty* anfwcred. . WHat^ is hererfaid Tcqtiifcs to 
%e expldinedby d deduftion of partictrlarsV- 

•' --He who denies the xorhtatncemtfnt; and'aflerts 
the etimity^ <>f the wortd,^ tiiisft. believe that this 
planet of ours his been, from all eternity, fuch as 
*#c-fec4hititib l/ay,fcl«themttitbdii3i^^ 
%e i<>>firi<«,4f^he:aMl(nitW^ it 

'^S' had W^rturmd tile; wftolr order ofi pliyfical 
'AtttUMi delkroyed' all' the^ ipecies of ankiab^ . tnd 
JcxmfootKhklr # the 'elenieai:^/ iij/a: new:chaos, 
^die^fputed^oolc}^ be.^vec^arid hp^ GOnvi£|;ed, at 
once,^ of cfaegroflMkabfurdi^v becauf<;ia Godyia 
iAiftuti^oif ixtei^Idi be aaiiffeeflttcy in tkisjoaf^M in 
itlnt.i^kanrlocigiiMd cre^m.: in/S^m^ -fyQ^* \/bl 
iccnewal of rthe. world; roquiring no^ifik witJom 
-andifioitar thaatk; ibnM€ioii'pf..it,:tlM:^i^utr; 
:Oatb&«tlKiftf^-pait,woukiffink into 4 cavil 9|)qiit 
JWDrds.iv .He ji obliged tbcrriSp^e to iftantain that 
tUi'pfaiflet./of ours h^:lit9P r?)^^yh VP^n ^e 
iwhok;.niilcb.what ic/i^;! .$b,at there j^^ve beeo, 
^tomMerAxfypfS^^fmi^gffiptallm^ and the jfamp 
.iwder,of,phje(i<fai;iia,tufiftijfjp2^ fucceffion ^f 

.smtQiii|r;6^io((.;and; i^eii^s^ .^iind; caufes of uni- 
form ^ff^; \ibii»rm\^km4r K Wt ia ^d^grec^j 

-fa^omriwaufts jat4Mi»4vr^>^jiui4pi^9C^^ this 
'« ** i 4 manner 
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Huiancr ,f«uo(} the cicck of etPimty. When w^ 
.qi^t» tbe«theii^ th^uQiver^ (pj^fcnc o( u^ 
4i(iQa io 9^imoc (hat the vorld had » begin*' 
pidgr he Iwghi 4t (he prool. Whether he hfs 
4liy. light tp do ib, will be jeep prfC^Dtijf tn tbfi 
mean ti^e* wecantwt be (nrpriCoA that he» i/Jip 
re)c£U 9 4emQn^r»tiQtt» lhQUl4 pay jqq iirg»r4 0> 
a traditioo } but we may be well furprired, when, 
M9ilima% the Wtheii^ 09, 4«e fi|KliMQ)-(;iiUiqgtra. 
4iti«Aiv> hill v4*iw4 i«mog v\^]f v^ it. 

U A^ftmidhtmanit wjy.doe><>tfgj^}y)»ritf^ 
pf flt g» iM^nlher Unok, vrhy >llaTP ^, ;90t 1099; 
Miiie«i iMen»Mla». ^n^ iirfimf Tkkf»mfi 
^«do«^ fiifw the «thkitv Irhieh Jnndto iwifffMi 
iwritig'ftooids* «AeBC«ehatfc^,:JMB)iN»itw> 
•r fbne ifceuiutd yeacsMA ^piMe«f fiKpior £k 
tbooikndrtv which, accwidiig o»yeit» tbeMt»- 
i^ttky ^ff ihe W9Pld jeaueacls* i» j/iBt 4» gao^A* 
^ifidtfr 'Vi ittttR Muig fartka baekwaitis, im* 
fMger Mfd «v«|f in pn iiifinife, ^ade of mm. 
!«0W keK thM>legyo6im» k (v the aideCadheifin 
m \t doe»«pon moi«occafi0M th'att.<faikL...TiK 
liiftdry, whi<<h itf aiftribedto eho kgiiicor.<tf .dc 
Jcvw, andwhieh'iti»r«juiiwlich«.wefli0qld4«- 
ifeve rfflp!icity,«ffi«pes us thiat theworldwwoirae 
enthtly drowned : and iih»»ugk «he wfaotc^oo«ii; 
0f ijtered, a* weftas prtfiwe, fcvipMvet, wr*aar 
of other hmndatloBs, of eanlM|uaicti^ofi^agiMi, 
0f devaftations of eoimfrie», and of tiapti?in» <Jf 
people {by all, or fomettf which, AOt onlf «tt«- 
bers of inen have becft <cfc«»y«* ^ut^frhohfo- 

litical 
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liticgl foc^imhave been loft. Thus the gtMft 
Jias k in hU power ;o make the Uvncuk of hqly 
writ, which the divine makes of profane haftorf a 
thatlsy he adopts whatever maJc^sfor his purpofq^ 
and rejeAs wba^ver do« not* H^ gnds antieqt 
governmeoit; /reqiwsntly ^iQblv^d, end new on^a 
rifing. The records <k the foraier, as w$U v 
their law^ and cuftoms, pcfifli with tfaeoi. Thp 
lactar remain oft^n very long ia ignorance an^ 
barbtrity^ and havci^ot tha incans, nor even ;t>e 
4e&'e9 of conveying the events of their own timf^ 
mr the traditjona of former tin^» by axithentip 
records to pqftericy. He will not fail to €ii}(fi:v^ 
that ail we kqow of antient hiftory, except thpff 
broken fcraps of i|t which jewifli traditions me%> 
tippy has cpme /down to us ^m the Qreeks i that 
^niany centuri^ palled, after the delvigp» b^QfP 
CADNKvsy or any one elfe, carried, the vie 9Jf 
^l0ttqr% to this p|90pliqi and tha^ thip people, (Uff 
living cmpk^yed them to write hi|h>ry till many 
(Centuries af^rwa^flsi, it is not aft^nillung that w|f 
Jmow 9& little 9S W9 do concerning times more afif 
tknt than thpie. The atheift triumphs in this aj^t* 
iwfF to the ^vine : and tho no man abhors hif 
(^ufe more thajn I do, I think him thus far in tbp 
i:ight, BMt the fcene will foonchai:^ if a theidt 
JAtcrpdes, Hisanfwer to the divine's quefldon 
will indeed ftand good, but out pf this very anr 
Iwitf there wi^| arUe a decifivc argument again^ 
rhiflau 

> 

Wb«n ibfi atbeift \k^$ (bunded (he deluge of 

3 Deucalion 
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4>!tueALib!li high, €tt\d adfl^tcedy for the faktcif 
jiisargument, ch^tof Noah ; when he has lidded 
40 thefe, all thpfe other deluges^ of whicbtra- 
Hiidon fpeaks,^ thatW XisuTHRus,that of OGYbEi, 
that which the chinefe annals mention, • that 
^vAitreof the pmefts of Sais informed Solon, and 
'&ikt>, if- it V was' not the fame; whereof the ibe- 
'•ni6ry had been preferved among the pcopk- tX 
America, bdides a mhiiltitude of devaflratid&i l»f 
other kinds,' he will rWnk hiftifelf very ftrbng. 
3ut the thdft irirfy aflc him a ycff pu£2?ling^(|ui>- 
ftion; Was there any thing fapei-natura;! in '»thfc 
|>rbdu&ion of tTiefc terrible cataftirophcs ? The 
divine might anfwer, that there was ; but hecould 
Hktti for if -he -did,' he would* acknowledge -tht 
%xiltence b^ a Supreme Being, which he denies* 
Ifc 'remains then that all he has-faid about the* 
iShmtrtable order aitd laws of nature, which havfc 
tii^iataiined the ^orld in much [the 'fame' ft«t<v 
and fudh as' it is, from eternity, muft paft *fti* 
fiotliihg : and tfie thrift will 'ihM thar^ if fii^fc 
tfvents as thde,. wfiich tend 'dii'c(9'ly to' the *fl«L 
iution *of ouE planet/ and' the extei*minatioh'-of 
the whole human race, have -been- produced ii* 
bfteh; in five or fix thoufand years, by chea^Jftlft 
of blind' caufcs^ matter and 'motion dbnej it ii 
repugnant to cbfnmon fenfc tb believe, either that 
Ilich 'eveifts havfe irot happhed,'an infinite nun^fe* 
of ttnacs,-thaa infinite fpiace of time^, or thsi*, 
having fo happened, they (hould not have oii<!^ 
deftroyed the world entirely, and made the fuppo- 
Ihioh'of^' a God necciTary tc^ reftore-ti to' the rate 
- -* t in 
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fil ^hich \re fee it. The theift n^iH ifidft fiirthefi 
i^^toft the atheid, that it is abfbM to conBhei 
kiftfe t^haetidm^na t6 fiich boundi, ahd td accom- 
|)Wiy th^m with juftfiVch circumftafacrt, ds fuit his 
p^tp&kt tht pU^tWfc of the atfieift required 
fhtft ttltftd^raftidhd of thdnkitid fhobld h^ppetl 
(fitfteh Enough to defend his hypothefis ^gairtft that 
^Miftioh^i Why have i*ie not mortr ^ntifent mcmo-i 
jfi^ ^ the World, and Of the iAhdbitilflts of It f 
What his purpdfe rcqUirtd, i^ tt^&lf iiifWet^d 
by th^ Utefhal <:ontplaifanlie of blind material 
caiXfei. Th« vrofld Was never erttitieljr deftroyfcd. 
nw mankind ielitit-dy exttfrninatfedi 'rior Shy hc- 
eeOttjr created of a God to rcftoi'e thirti. Bui 
dHJft have been as mahy of thefc deftru6tbri$, as 
iway be pi'oved to ektrleate tbi athcift oui of the 
di^Ulty which is laid in his w^y. 

tvift divine Would fit down well fatisfied witff 
the ftate td which, I fuppeift, thd difpute is re- 
da^d by the thciftj if he had nothing more at 
htfdrt^ than to triamtaihthe exiftence of God, by 
mdrKaining the tofflfhcncehient of the World. 
Biit h^ has fohiethirrg more at heart : it muft have 
cofif>rtiericcd, it ttiud have been renewed, and it 
ni^ft hate been rcpedpled, in the mahAer McrsfiS 
delate*, and jaft at the tifne which hfc*ii;i^es, at- 
cdtfliiig' to the calculatJons that learned /neii have 
grounded on the genealogies contained in thebodk 
of Genefis, For this purpofe a fyftem has been in- 
Wnted by tfoirding profatne Jfito the extent o^ fa- 
il^ ebtbiioFogy, and by making ii many a'rtec. 
- Vol. V. R dotes 
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dotes of the fbrmer, as can be fo made, feem to 
coincide with thofe of the latter* Divines would 
be thought to prove the latter by concurrent evi- 
dence •, but in reality they affume it to be true : 
and by this aflumption alone can the violences 
with which they drag profane anecdotes to their 
purpofe, be in any fort cxcufed. That I may 
not quote to you any of thofe numberlefs heavy 
writers, who have taken this talk upon them, I 
will bring forward on this occafion Mnofi Meaux, 
the honour of the Gallican, or rather of the 
Chriftian church, and the (hame of that of Rome. 
This writer, who poflefled in the higheft degree 
the talent of feducing the imagination, when he 
could not convince the judgment, running over 
in his Difcourfc on univerfal hiftory, thofe ages 
which fucceeded the deluge, in a very agreeable 
manner, but on very precarious authority, makes 
CO fcruple of affirming that there is no ancient 
hiftory, wherein the marks of a new world do not 
appear manifeftly in thefe early times, and long 
after them. Thefe endeavours to confirm the 
Mofaic fyftem by a multitude of uncertain tradi- 
tions, as well as the hiftory itfelf, compiled, -no 
doubt, from other traditions, might be fufficient 
to take all authority from tradition, if thefe au- 
thors did not miftake the notion of it, and if a 
juft diftinftion, that ought to be made, did <not 
cfcapc them. 

Tradition is firft oral, the firft author or au- 
thors of it unknown : and when it comes afterwards 

into 
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into hiftory, the genealogical defcent of ic is no- 
thing more than tradition : and we muft fay, 
in general, very abfurdly^ that it proves jtfeif ; 
or» very truly, that it. has no proof at all; From 
hence it follows that, . partieular j:ircun)ftantial 
fafts, conveyed to us by particular traditions, arc 
deftitjute of hiftorical proof. But ftill it will be 
agreeable to nature and reafon, that the unani* 
mous concurrence of many traditions, to which 
no contrary triaditions can be oppofed, smay con- 
ftitute the truth of a general faft. Public report, 
as Pliny the Younger obferves, relates fafts in 
the grofs, and naked of circumftances. So it 
muft do, to defcrve any credit j and fo docs this 
tradition, that the world had a beginning. It is 
rather a fa£): refulting from the concurrence of 
traditions, than a hO: founded on the authority 
of any. Nothing can be lefs credible, than all 
that we read in ancient ftory about the AfTyrians, 
for inftance. It is a wild heap of inconfiftenc 
traditions, which cannot be rconciled, nor veri- 
fied for want of an hiftorical criterion. Ct£sias, 
it is faid, 1 boafted that he had extraded the ma. 
terials of his hiftory, whilft he was in the fervice 
of the king of Perfia, out of the authentic re- 
cords of that monarchy. But his account, thoic 
of other Greek writers, and even thofe of the Old 
Teftamen^, are fo contrary to one another, and, 
on the whole, fo improbable, that they may be 
all comprehended under the name of AITyriacs, 
which Aristotle brought into proverbial ufe, 
and which was meant to fignify all forts of fabu- 
R 2 lous 
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lous relations. What are we now to beKeye in 
this cafe f Not any paiticular tradition, tp be 
idTc ; but thus much io ^neral, that those was 
an empire once founded in Afia, towi|ichthe 
Adrians ^ve their naiqe. ■' ■ 

These traditions, thofe of Egypt, and muxf 
of Greece, coiAe from thofe dark ages wbicif 
may be called hcroical or fabulous, after Varho, 
the moft learned of the Romans. More mGderii 
Greeks, like echoes, repeated chefe traditions i 
and, in repeating, multiplied them all, fe thaC 
the found of them rings flHU in our ears, and they 
remain objefts of learned curiofity. Shall #e 
give credit now to the traditions, that came down 
from fabulous ages, about the expedition c^ thtf 
Argonauts j about the war of Thebes, and that 
of Troy •, about the adventures of HERcifLEs, of 
Thesbus, and a multitude of other rcwwneicf 
ftorics ? No, moft certainly. It would beridi- 
.culous to give credit to any ©f them. But ie is 
not ridiculous, it is rcafonable, to be perfiiaded 
that they had fome foundation in the truth of 
things. Every tradition, confidered apart, may 
be fafely denied •, bccaufe no one of then^ has an 
biftorical proof: but yet a truth, which may be 
called ^ith little impropriety hiftorical, refults 
frpm the combination of all thcfe fabuk)i>s tradi- 
tion$. There were, no doubt, in unknown 
ages, maritime expeditions, famous leagues, eruel 
wars, and heroes' who rendered their names il- 
luftrious. 

One 
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. OwB ti^adition re|).orts> that PersSus carried a 
colony into the caft ; another, tliat TiTrioNtrs 
did dke fame " nfqte ad Aethiopas^" as far as 
the Iiidifcs. b noc the voyage of 16, the daughter 
cf li^ACHus, into Egypt long before, and the e«. 
fjedition of thd Cimmerians into Afia, long after, 
laottds ift tradition i Many othcri of the fftrt« 
fciad might be iiientiirted: and tho they are all 
£ibiskms, xiu^Jeitvz no reafon to doubt that 
ftrts.andvfcicncesj tn^ even bai-barity, were cai^ried 
from tte weft to.thc caft,. as well as from the caft 
It^jShcWefti in ages qiiite unknbXvn tbus ; which 
j^enaogh to Ihake thcaiithority of! thdc parttculaa: 
WftQ»T* wherein it is repiwrtcd that thie World wi* 
rq^^^ from prte:f]?ot>, and by one family, afttr 
m myfertBJt^ dehigi^ Ikit I heed ioftft on this 
licad^longpr. Sa^any gcncwA titiths, of which 
%%'» iiTlpQ0il}le to doubtv i^fult from the concui<- 
rei|<^ 9f fikbiiloMs traditions^.. that there reniains 
flQ:^(<H% u>doubt of^ the truth of <his:fi2u£l;i ^^ The 

.^^l^iL^ it be faid, that if there has been fuch a 
tfadldoflif it has not been fo uriiverial as to eftabli(h 
this truth, according. to my own rule ? Left thi$ 
ffioiard Wefaidy it is necellary that I prove the uni- 
Verfaiity of itj and thai by (hewing, particularly^ 
for what reafon we admit other fai^s to be true, 
tho founded only oh tradition, it may appear that 
the beginning of the world is ftill better founded, 
and this important tradition advantageouAy di- 
fti/^g^uiihed from all others. 

R 3 Whilst 
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Whilst I am writing on this fubjedt, to you, a 

diflertacion I had never feen befen'e is fallen into 

my hands. The author * of it pretends not only 

to prove that the world had a beginning, but al* 

•fo that this beginning was the' fame which MosEi 

gives it. He is fo fond of the fecond propofitioiYy 

that he employs all his.fkilland all his learning to 

cftablifb it. He ventured to aflert that the hiftory 

of the world was very well known, when that of 

Moses became public by thcfpceading of the go- 

fpel; that profane hiftory agreed with facrcd, in 

this refpeft, and did not reach beyond the bounds 

MdS£s had fct. One would think that thcfe writers 

imagine, for this writer i& a divine too, that none 

but themfclves can read, and that they have ftill 

the advantage, which they had before thcfttur* 

reftion of letters, the adv^antage of im^fing what* 

ever they pleafe on an ignorant world. The world 

had a beginning ; tradition proves it had* But 

tradition is far from proving that it began, either 

in the manner Mosbs relates,^ or at the time which 

he is thought to have fixed Profane and facred 

hiftory were as little agreed, wh^n chfiftianity was 

publiflied, and the Jewifh fcriptures were better 

known, as they are at this time; notwith.ftanding 

all the pains taken by Jo3£phus, Eusebius,: and 

others, to reconcile them ; and notwithftanding 

all the pains that have been taken, by modern 

fcholars, to confirm facrcd by profane anecdotes. 

Let us negleft fuch writers, therefore, who 

• Jacquelot. 

make 
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make a (hew of learning, always futile, and often 
falfe. Let us examine and compare for ourfelves y 
look into the authors they cite ; but truft neither 
their citations nor their reafonings. Diodorus 
the Sicilian, and Strabo, in the reign of Au- 
gustus 5 Pliny and Plutarch in thofe of Ve- 
$p AsiAi^ and Tra jAN,very refpedable authors cer- 
tainly, give us a different idea of their knowledge 
in the hiftory of the world, from that which the 
author of this diflertation would give us. They* 
knew a little better, than this modern author, what 
hiflories and what traditions they had of any au- 
thenticity. They made no great account of thofe 
canticles or hymns, of thofe infcriptions and Other 
cxjpedients, which had been employed, in more 
early times, to prefcrve the memory of paft {events^ 
and concerning which the writer we refer to enters 
into a chimerical and tirefome detail. Thefe ancient 
writers looked on their hiftories to be more modern, 
and their traditions to be more ancient,than our tribe 
of fcholars would make them, the laft cfpecially. 
That profound antiquity, wherein thefe men afFefl: 
dogmatically to make great difcovcries, witli very 
particular and critical exaftnefs,was, for the others^ 
a dark abyfs, wherein they faw but few objefts, and 
thofe few rather general than particular, and on the 
whole very imperfefit. They acknowledged that the 
firft of the Greek hiftorians had writ no earlierthan 
the time about which the Perfians began to make 
their expeditions into Europe. They confefled th^t 
neighbouring nations had fbme hiftorical monu- 
ments of a much greater antiquity ; bufthey conr 
R 4 fcffcd 
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f^fiicd too, that thefc mpnun^Rts vfex^ y^ry Hupmf^ 
fe^ ^nd ^i^ pr^^ripi^s, bi:pken inco difqord;|f>% 
a/i^dot€^ ^ mingljed u|> T/jrith rom^n^e a^d pOn 
ctical £4^9^. In a wo£d» ^h^y 9Y(n^d thaa^felve^ 
abJ^ tq piprcc a v^ry little way into antiqqity ; bi^^ 
noRjp of thetn pretpndpd th^t the bounds of ^h^R 
hiiBi?w4 H^Q^^^^S^ ^"^^^ ^h^ bpunds of ^iqjui-: 
ty. I^e?; us fee now. whpther the beginning of t;ti§ 
\^pj-ld tp^y ijot; be, even at this time, repute^ 
cqwiy^lcnx tq the beft eftabjiil^d hil^lprical, U&j^ 
UPtwitbftandin^ the avowed ignorance of the moft ^ 
learned apd curious enquirers, vrhp. wrote, tWK?) 
i;li9ufand V^^rs ^gP, about the beginning off na-j 
tjpp?:^ and iT\wcli. pore of the world. 

TijE Egyptian? feem to. h^ye beep reputtid th% 

thpft anpient, or ope of the iPQft anqient, nation^ 

of the world, by the Qre^^ksj ftpip whom all QWf. 

knowledge of profane hiftopy deftcnds. They g^y^ 

to' their nanp.a^n jmmenf^.aiiticjuity, a^d in pvt% 

perhaps^ fabulous, 3.uf I ^m at a Ipls, hpw^Mer^ 

to difcoyer what means, anrf therefore wtvat nght^ 

the fcbolars 6f thefe ages have to decide ^s dog*. 

matically, as they, have done, a!?ouf the Egyptian 

<Jynafties> Why, for inftance^ the jefuit Pje^taviv^ 

required that we fhpuld, upoa his wor^ r^jefS^ 

^herp all ? Or why the author of t^h© piiTewtic^ 

aft^r touching the matter yery lightly ^^d Vfirji 

fuperficiajly, fcpuld ci^peft tp \>^ believedj Vfhfm 

he conjeftures tha|:« there were no iponumcji^t^ oi,. 

^^yptiap antiquity. lat?r th4i> Rf^pEI^Ifi, lio he bM 

ip ihia ,the; authprity of ajSv grc;it^a,n?ai>. ^?>M^^:i 

SHAM 
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s/iAU Oft his fvic } QioBEA&CHva, the difciple of 
Anis707t.i^ who had nm nooft certainly^ ififpiied 
him with txmzh crcdlH&y in ancieiK^iraditiooS) had 
fl/nditd thfi Mitiquidok of Egypc M a v etho h^ 
fioqe the fione in the tiqie of Ptolmnly Phil^del^ 
pavE, andEjEAToaTHBiuis^ iathetiinp of Ptmcv 
ifY^TE&QEnitt. Thflfifftofthiscw^Tvashtaifelf 
an £g7pttiiH and had cxtraded his chnonology 
fiod hiftorjf! feom^tbe books o£ MsRcvav, that 19^ 
^jrom^ dvs facnd aiid liioflr audit ncic wdtings of 
the Egjiptiaas. Whjr has his chronology beefi 
isalhi4 in (ju^ion, or whjr tp as if pat nceived bf 
fi^riftianwriiei^$ beyond acereatn^opocbai Isthero 
any pretence to fty that be altered what he found 
in tho book^ of Mejicokv } as we l^now thar J^. 
fitis ibraicAiEUfi, and Evsebius^ altered an4 
tranlpofed his dynafties, to make them, as near a$ 
tMy €ottk^ €Q«4ormabk. to the Mofaic cbifonology ? 
^i||» wfen iScMC C9iti»e fii%e^tbe aqtbentkritiF 
fiif kf»kt^ ^QSipited and pnd^vetl ky £gyptiaif 
gfiftfts^ when)^ if ceiye the Old Teftrnienton the 
1^^ off Jfii(«afci€i)ib^ ^ tm&. ignoMDt and tying 
vfuif ^ Yf^m iN: fr^wd bookarof the Egyptian^j 
l»iw?ri.frqffi tfew^ by a king of Pttfta ^ Piodoru* 
iii^)l4 Bm (ht iwwIitiQii^oit^aai^ 
libfe fi(e^t»M pm»ha&d their |criptqres again^ 
^ (HM ih^y wens r^iedto them bqrthe eunucb 
g^p^AS ; Wm^s^ the fer^tsires of the Jf ws wero 
}9i^%. vsfif^thm Qnxp.i. and hovw they wove reeo« 
ifm^i, the la^ tj^ne at )t^ft^ isi tudqiowtfi to w : 
JW3f¥iWfewj»r' they were tecovcredlat all, inateift 
M^. 11^ ^ aodiua boen, ^ft]oned.by fomo 

Chriftiansi 
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Chriflians and Jews too. Is the immenfe antiquity, 
which Manetho afcribed to this nation, or the 
tales of Osiris, and Isis, andTvPHON, too ridi« 
culous to be admitted ? I fhall not plead in favor 
of them. But, in truth, are the anecdotes of 
Jcwifli antiquity a whit more conformableto expe- 
rience, to reaibn, and to all our notions of things 
divine or human, whatever regard we may pay to 
fome paflages in the Pentateuch, becaufe of the 
ufe to which they arc put by theology. No man, 
who has the lead: pretence to candor, and who 
dares fpeak out* will aflert fo much. But ftill, how 
little credit focver we may give to the particular 
traditions of either fort, all of them together are 
the general voice of antiquity, and extort our aC 
fent to this truth, " The world had a beginning." 

This truth feems to have been propagated by 
them inthofe hieroglyphs,and that facred language, 
wherein they recorded whatever was moft ancient 
and moft refpefted. Horus, or the world, was 
reprefented like a youth whofe beard was not yet 
grown. An egg was the famous fymbol of the 
generation, as well as figure, of the world ; and the 
Thebans, who were the moft ancient Egyptiaif dy- 
nafty, had am hierogiyphical reprcfentation of the 
Divinity with an egg coming out of his mouth; 
which fymbol of an egg was adopted by the 
Phenicians, and by the Perfians, and became an 
objeft of worflwp in the orgia, ormyfteriesof 
Bacchus. Thcfc monuments came down from 
the firft Mercury, at whofe antiquity we cannot 

fo 
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fb much as guefs; for the fccond, who followed, 
and probably very long after him, our chronolo- 
gers are obliged to place as high as the age of 
Moses or* of Joshua. 

Sanchoniathon, that we may fay fomething 
of Phenician as well as Egyptian traditions of 
tbisfos-t, is another author that may vie^ perhaps^ 
with the moft ancient for antiquity. Bochart 
and all our divines, think fit to place him in the 
time of Gideon. It is not convenient for them 
that he fhould ftand backwarder. They build their 
ailertion on a paflage coiicerning. him in the writi. 
ings of Porphyry, who fays, that Sanchonia« 
THON had the materials of his hiftoty from Je- 
rome al, a prieft of the god Jao. Now Jerombal 
founds toolike tojERUBBAAL, the nameGiDBON 
wears in fcripture, and Jao founds too like Jeho. 
VAU, to leave any doubt on this fubje£t in the 
minds of men who can draw fyftems and write 
volumes on the affinity of founds. Sanchonia* 
THON then, being cotemporary to Gideon, had 
a knowledge of the bqoks of Moses, and took 
from thence all he knew concerning the beginning 
of the world j fo that thcfe two are but one and 
the fame tradition, according to this opinion. But, 
there is great reafon to doubt of the firil part, and 
the fecond is evidently falfe. — The anachronifm 
of Porphyry, who fuppofed Semiramis cotem- 
porary with the fiege of - Troy, will not make 
Sanchoniathon cotemporary with Gideon : 
fince the laft was, unluckily, not a prieft, and 

iince 
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iince the Jerombal, from whole writings thb 
Fheniciati hiftorian is f;tid to haw borrowed, was 
one. The anfwers made to this ot:^e&ton ftre tri- 
fling. A pagan, it is faid, might tdce a gcAeral of 
^n army for a prieft : and Porphyry was guilty 
of this blu«def. The Jews taHed their diiefs or 
principal nicn fcmetimes priefts, it is^faid. Thci^- 
fore Porphyry, who^viras rt6 vMft ji- Jew than he 
-was a Chriftian, might make ofc 6f an ap^lUtion 
peculiar to the Jews. But, futthcr, ih what time 
foever Sa^choniathon lived, he did not rthtt 
what he faid concerning the coqfinTeheement q£ 
the worH from the WWaic hiftorj^, ot any otiier 
Jewifli traditions; fintre he affirmed pofithrdy that 
he derived' his cofntogony from TAA-ut 6Y MfiR- 
tvnr. Jiavewe not rcalbn to He furprifed, as 
much as we are accuftomcd to it, at tfie b61dhcl5 
of fcholart who prcfume to oppofe their frlv^olous 
conjcfturcs to what an hiftorian himfelf^fays Of the 
memorials which he followed ?-^The'fecond part 
oFwhar is f^id concerning this Phenician hiftorian 
being falfe, it follows that Sanchoniathon, one 
of the mod ancient writers whofe name is come 
down to us, that Sanchont athon, a lover and foU 
lower of truth, according to the etymolojgy of his 
name, learned and curious in fcafching the original 
of thing?, furniflied with the moft authentic ma- 
terials that Egypt and Phoenicia could afford him, 
and writing in an age when the authenticity of 
thefe materials might be known, affirmed the be- 
ginning of the world : and is^ therefore, a vouchef 
of the fame truth, diftin(ft fVorti Moses, 
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Whether the books of the Pentatoich were 
Viic by MosEft himfelf, or whether the traditions 
Gontaioed in them were complied after his time 
which is not at all improbable ; certain it is, that 
theie traditions are of very great antiquity. Now 
thefe traditions confirm the fame general fa&y ia 
a more circumftantial account of it, than we may 
fuppofe that Sanchoniathon gave. I have read 
that SiMPLicius laughed at the whole ftory, and 
at Grammaticus for quoting fome paflages of it* 
Thi« incerprcter of Aristotle affirmed, that the 
whole was taken from Egyptian fables. But Sim« 
FLictus might have coniidered, as we do, that how 
ridiculoos foever the circvmiftances might be, the 
feft, affirmed by fomany traditions, might be truc> 
tho he was led to deny it by arguments which. 
Aristotle himfelf owned to be very problem- 
attctL Arisjtotli, who employed logic very ab- 
furdly m phyfics, might employ it, as ablurdly^ 
abo«>t hiftopy and tradition. Let it be, that the 
account Mosbs gives of the creation, and thecof-* 
mogony of Sanchoniathon, arc alike &bulous ;> 
yet flsill the geoeia), faA, advanced by them, may 
be reputed irm. The various fables, anexed to ic 
dOy in ef&ct, prove k -^ fince it is not likely that 
they would have been invented, if the foundadon 
of them had not; been laid in tradition, if there had 
not been a ftock of truth whereon to graft them. 

"I AM k&rmKhperfaaded^asSjMPL^ciirs-himlelf, 

that tfef€^lfrae*««3 migh*b©frowfom^ Egyptian tra^ 

-■•- I ditions. 
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ditions, as it is notorious that they borrowed many 
civil and religious inftitutions from the fame peo- 
ple, I can believe too, on the faith of learned men, 
that there is'fomc analogy between the Mofaic 
account of the creation and the Phenician cof- 
mogony. There is nothing cxtraordinory to altct 
the ftate of the queftion in this. I can believe too, 
that the fix times, in which God made the world, 
according to an antient tradition of the Perfians, 
are relative to the fix days in wliich he made it, 
according to the jewifh traditions. The Ifraelitcs 
had been flaves to the Egyptians, captives among 
the Chaldeans; and fubjefts to the Perfians. They 
boafted their defcent from Abraham ; and the 
magi acknowledged this patriarch for their legif-. 
Utor, and for the inftitutor of their religion. The 
reformation, which Zoroaster made in this, was 
made after the return of fome of the Jews from 
Babylon into their own country. But it was 
made, accordingtoHioEandothermodern critics, 
in the reign of Darius, fon of Hystaspes, a little 
before Esdras and Nehemias went from the 
court of Perfia to reftore the religion, to fettle the 
government, and to compile the traditions of the 
Jews at Jerufalem. Esdras fet out from Perfia 
and Babylonia when the difputes between the ma- 
gians and the fabians ran the higheft, and when 
the new doftrines of Zoroaster prevailed in the 
firft fervor of reformation. Esdras, thereforcs 
and the other Jews, who could not fail to be fa- 
vorable to the firft fed, and averfe to the latter, 
might very well take, as it is highly probable that 

they 
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they did, the names of the months, the names of 
angels, many ridiculous anecdotes, and, among the 
reft, fome concerning the creation, from the mar 
gians. The tradition Was common to all thefe na- 
tions, but they invented, and they bqrrowed from 
one another, various circumftances, in which they 
dreiled it up. differently, each hiftorian according 
to his fancy, and conformable to the eftablifhed 
fyftem of his religion. This hypothelis is fo well 
founded, and fo very probable, that our divines 
do nothing better than weaken the credibility of 
the faft, when they affume, on the fimilitude of 
ibme circumftances, that this tradition, as well as. 
the belief of one God, was preferved by the Jews 
alone. 

They were both much more antient amongthe ' 
Perfians than Zoroaster or Zerdusht. We 
have to do here only with the firft: and as to that. 
Porphyry cities, in his treatife De antro nym* 
pharuifl, a certain Eubulus, who writ the hifto- 
ry of Mithras, and aflured in i% that Zo^o-^ 
ASTER confecralted a round grotto, fuch as nature 
had formed it, adorned with flowers and watered 
by fprings, to Mithras, the creditor of all things.; 
which grotto was the fymbol of the world, as the 
world is the work of Mithras. The fame re- 
former inftitutedieftivals likewife tocommemo* 
rate the beginnbg of it ; and not contents with this 
he defcendol into particulars ; fixed the number 
of days contained in every one of the fix times 
4 ... that. 
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tiiat had been kiiagimd | atid mtrked th^gfadail 
progre& of the cretcion in each of thetfli 

The Chaldeafls itiay betoupled, OH tMs4>e^iia 
fion^ with the Pcrflans, as th< Pbtirieidn^ Md tM 
Ifraelites were with the Egyptittn^. Thuy weftfsUt 
diftindi nations y th^y bad all their dfftin^ t^Ii-? 
gions and traditional but they all agreed in one,* 
the beginning of the wotld^ how ihAny difl^febl! 
fiftiona fbever chey might i^etete cMN^rniftg thd 
time and naannef of thi» begiMiing. I dd nM tH» 
the Chaldaic oracles. They were ad mt^ch forged 
or corruptod^perhaps^asitheflbyUineyerfe^^BiltW^ 
bav€ no need of kianiftg on their Authority/ &#Mw 
Hius has preferved a remarkable paflage that^ iMtH 
in the hiftory of Berosus. Ah aiitienc tradition 
of the Gbaihd^nt reporiiedy that btifwOrU'l^ad 
&tmed out of a chaos^ All Was nighi ittd wMt* 
till ISel cot this night intWo^ fepa^ted tim herarm^ 
from the earth, and formed the world. Theiiten 
the fun, the moon^ and theplametfr, were >fae?fir6« 
d«i&iOnsy axtcoffdiflig to tUs trsdivkxiy of tifc fiimo 
BiK, by which nanur thd GhaldeM9 mrMed w %a 
ntfy the Km f pff. of the oftbodm Egy pthmy titaf 
own lAvifibfoMinrxA^ or^ in <meword^ da Sw^ 
pi^meBeing^ 

I itnoW very wdl thait I>iol>Mu&.laysv!tli« 
Ghaldisans telieved the world ewrteli bf V$ liap 
tote^ affd incapable of gencraiiiKi' or eOmq^ii;* 
Boty in thelirfkphKe, the aothority of Baads^it 
feems to deferve, on this occafion, mudh more 

credit 
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fefedit than that of Diodori;s, riot only becaiife he 
was much Cleaner to the times of which he fpeaks, 
but became he was a Babylonian and a pricft, and, 
therefore^ better inftrufted, without doubt, than 
the latter, ih the traditions of his own country* 
In the ti^ext placCj the difficulty of reconciling thefe 
two authors does not feem infuperable. The 
Greek, in the beginning of his firft book, fpeaks 
of thofc who believed the world eternal, and of 
thofe who were of a contrary opinion; But this 
difpute feems to have rlfen among the naturalifts 
or the learned, as he calls them, and not among 
thofc who contented themfelves to know, about 
paft events, what the hiftory and tradition of their 
country taught them. Thus we may underftand^ 
and Ihould, I think, underftand^ what he fays of 
the Chaldeans ; for after having faid that they 
maintained the eternity of the world, and believed 
it incapable of geheratiqn or corruption, he adds, 
that thty believed the world to be governed by a 
divine providence, and every thing, which hap- 
pened, to be ordered by the gods, not to happen 
by chance. Now the greateft pare of what he fays 
being manifeftly an account of philofophical opi-^ 
nions, and not of fafts preferred in hiftory or in 
tradition^ it feems moft natural to underftand the 
whole in the fame manner : befides which, it is 
to be confidered that there might be a tradition 
of the commencement, and that there could be 
hone of th^ eternity, of the world. From all which 
it feems evident to me, that the whole of what 
DiODORus fays is applicable to philofophical opi- 
« Vat; V* S nions 
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nions alone, which are fometimes oppofed to mat« | 

ters of faft fufficiently eftablifhed 5 whereas eve- 1 

ry fuch hypothefis ihould have it's foundation in 
fa<5l, not to be chimerical Berosus relates what 
he found in the Chaldaic traditions ; and Diodo- 
Rus tells us what the opinions were of fomc phi- ! 

lofophcrs at leaft. We (hall fee prefently, that ! 

this oppolition of a philofophical hypothefis. to 
tradition was not confined to Egypt or Chaldaea, 
and that it does not afFeft the truth of the pro- 
pofition we defend. 

Strabo relates, in his fifteenth book, that the 
brachmans in India agreed with the Greeks in 
many things, and particularly in this, that ^* the 
*' world had a beginning ;** to which he adds, 
.and that " it will be deftroyed.** Advantage 
may be taken from hence to turn my own way of 
reafoning againft me. It may be faid, that, fince j 

the brachmans believed the future deftruAion of I 

the world, which could not be the fubjeA of any 
tradition, and was not certainly revealed to them 
by prophecy, the aflumed commencement of the 
world might be, and certainly was, merely found- 
ed, as well as its aifumed deftruAion, on their 
philofophical {peculations. It may be faid, that 
we ought to explain this pafiage of Strabo much 
as I have explained that of Diodorus, and to 
fuppofe the whole fyftem of thefe Indian brach^ 
mans philofophical 

I SHALL have occafion to confider^ more at 
4 Icpgth, 
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length, the true difference between a tradition of 
opinion^ and a tradition of fa£t. But, in the mean 
time, I obferve, that fince the opinion of the fu- 
ture deftruftion of the world, founded manifeftly^ 
in fpeculation^ was entertained by the Greeks, at 
the fame time as the opinion of it*s beginning, 
founded not lefs manifeftly in tradition -, and fince 
Strabo affures us that there was a great confor- 
mity between the opinions of the Greeks, and the 
opinions of the Indians, we may well believe that 
there was the fame conformity between the prin- 
ciples on which their opinions were framed. Thofc 
among the Greeks, who believed the world had z 
beginning, believed it on the faith of tradition/ 
They who imagined it would have an end, were 
led to imagine fo both by phyfical and metaphy- 
fical fpeculation. Since they were fure it ha^ a 
beginning, they concluded from both th^t it woul4 
have m end, and grafted opinion on fad. Thus 
it happened among the Greeks, and thus it might 
happen among the Indians. 

I OBSERVE, in the next place, that if there wa$ 
any author of equal authority, who afferted that 
the brachmans believed the eternity of the world, 
to oppofe to Strabo, as we have Berosus to op- 
pofe to DiODORUs, this circumftance might afford 
fome pretence to fay that the brachmans, having 
framed, from obfervations of the prefent ftate of 
the material world, an opinion that it would be 
fome time or other deftroycd by age or accident, 
were led from thence, by carrying their fpecula- 
S 2 tions 
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tbns backwirdsy to die opinion that it had a be-^ 
ginning : bye that, at there is no fuch autbority 
to oppofe Stilabo, we ought to conclude^ that 
the knoxdedge chey had by tradition of the be- 
ginning of die world kd them to believe, on phy- 
furai obfervation, and metaphyfical retfoning, h's 
future deftru^iicm i rather than to conclude this 
philofophical -conjefturc led them to imagine, 
\vithout any foufidation in tradition, that the 
world had ^a i)cginning. So that I might very 
t^ell quote the Indians, as an ancient nation who 
concurred in eftatlifhing the truth of this faft on 
the faith of their traditions. 

I MIGHT go further on to the eaftward^ and 

bring the teftfmony of the Chinefe, on the fame 

fide : a i^oft ancient nation furely, and poflefled 

©f more ancie^fit records, perhaps, tharianyother^ 

' tho we have been little acquainted till very latdy 

with their hiftory, chronology, and traditions. But 

I choofe to proceed in quoting authors better 

known to us, and ftiill therefore cite once more 

Strabo, whofe authority, of all the ancient writers, 

is perhaps of the greateft weight. Strabo rcpre-^ 

fents the Ethiopians rather barbarous than civi* 

lifed ; and yet this people believed a fupreme im* 

tnortal Being, the firft caufe of all things. This 

people therefore believed the beginning of the 

world I and this people could not £%il to have moft 

antient traditions, fince, as rude as they were, the 

ufe of letters had been known by them from a 

time immemorial Enough has been laid of the 

moft 
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moft antient nations that are mentioned in hiftory : 
and if wc defcef>d to the Greeks, modern with 
refpeft to them, tno antient with refpedt to us, wc 
Ihallfind tlicfame tradition eftablilhed, and further 
reafons to perfuade that it was univcrfal, alle- 
goriied, difguifed, difpuced, and even weakened 
by time ; but ftlU univcrfally received and ftrong*. 
eft as we remount higheftin qur inquiries after i^. 
Such it was wh^n the Greeks,* from whom it has 
defccnded to us, adopted and tranfmitted it. This 
tradition feem§ to rife out of £hc ahyife of time 
with thfc impetuQfiey of a great. foiirce. But then 
as the water, which fpouted out with much noife 
:tod force in the beginning, runsfilendy and gently 
on, the further it. runs ^ fo this tradition grew 
weaker, but continued to run^ when th«: authors, 
{ffko^ WP rea^ at this time^ began td write. 

The Egyptians were the firft matters ctf the 

Greeks. Before any of thefe went imo Egypt to 

aicquire fgience,vthey had repcivcd mqchinftruftibh 

from thence ; principles of religion and of ctrll 

,government, and anecdotes of antiquity. Orpheus 

may pafs for the firft of tbcfcEgyptiai) miffionaries ; 

fince he came from Egypt,tho he was a Thracian. 

I abandon the vtrfes, which have gone under his 

name, aseafUy as the Ghaidaic oracles ; l3Clt that I 

.fliould believe iJherie was no fuch man, is too much 

to require. Aristotxe aflertedj as wc learn in the 

firft book Of the natujre of the gods, " Orpheum 

* " poetam nunqyam fuiffe." But we find,^ in ihe 

fame treatife, that Qrpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, 

S3 and 
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and Homer, were reckoned among the moft an tient 
poets. It would not be difficult, perhaps, to difcover 
theprincipleofphilofophicalintereft which induced 
Aristotle to deny the exiftence of a man fo fa- 
mous in all the traditions of his country, and who 
had been the fobjedt of fo many fables. What 
traditions of greater antiquity than Orpheus the 
Greeks might have, we know not. But he was, 
certainly, tbeprincipal channel, through which that 
of the commencement of the world palled, from 
the Egyptians to Musaeus, Hesiod, and Homer, 
who received firft, or were confirmed in the belief 
of it, by this authority, and whoprcferved and pro- 
pagated it in all their fongs. Pythagoras took 
it from the Egyptians likewife, and from other 
caftcrn nations. The whole Italic fchool, and all 
thofe of the lonic^ who did not prefer their oWh 
fpeculations to a ^natter of faft, and Plato, the 
fdm&us founder of the academy, followed them. 
None of thcfe invented the fadt ; but all of them 
dreffed it up ana delivered it down in different 
garbs, according to their different fyftems of phi- 
Ipfophy and religion. Even the Chriftians, who 
came fo long afterwards, helped to corrupt this 
tradition, by interpolating the famous verfes, a- 
fcribed to Orpheus, which 1 have for this reafon, 
among others, confented to lay afide ; tho ftill, if 
we belipve thefe verfes were compofed by Onoma- 
CRiTUs, and not by Orpheus, they were com- 
pofed at leaft as early as the age of Pisistratus, 
and conuin therefore a very antient tradition. 

J might 
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I MIGHT have named, as the prefervers of this 
tradition, among the Greeks, Linus, Thamyras^ 
and others. I might quote feveral Theogonias, 
that, it is faid, were writ like that of Aristeas 
of the ifland of Proconnefus, or that of Epim£ni- 
D£s of the ifland of Crete ; all which would have 
been more ridiculous, than they were, if the be- 
ginning of the world had not been eftabliihed in 
general belief : but I will mention, particularly, 
that of Hesiod only. He invokes the mufes to 
fing the divine race of thofe immortal gods born 
of the earth, of the heavens, and of night, and 
who have been nouriflied by the fait fea. He goes 
on to bid them fing, how the gods and the earth 
were firft made, with the rivers and the immenfe 
fta, with the ftars and the heavens, with the gods 
who proceeded from them, and who were the ati- 
thors of all good things. The fame extravagant 
*ideas are to be found in Homer. The ocean was, 
according to him, the originalof all things: and 
this notion coincides with that of Thales, who 
taught that all things proceeded from water* as 
their material principle ; by which he me^tned, no 
doubt, a certain chaos, wherein all the elements 
were confounded, till they were reduced into Qr« 
der, that is, till the world began. 

The proofs of the univcrfality of this tradition, 
muffled up almoft always in allegories and fables, 
arc fo numerous, that we run more rilk of being 
Joft in the multiplicity of them, than of wanting 

S 4 any. 
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any. Abaris, the Scythian, had writ concerning 
thefc generations of gods. The world was aof 
eternal in the fyftem of the druids ; and the aos? 
tient Etrurians had their fables concerning the be- 
ginning of it^ as well as the Egyptians and the 
Perfians. The magi, fays Diooenes J^aertivsv 
taught the generation of the gods: and by thefc 
gods they underftood fire, earth, and water. Oner 
of the magi, fay? Herodotus, fung the fame ge- 
neration, in an hymn, at all the facrifices of the 
ycrfians. 

As pbetpy pet-fojnifiied every things antient phi? 
Jofophy, which wa§ littkelf^ than poetry, j^nimated 
adl tbcelements", and every part of corporeal nature, 
was filled with inferior divinities : for they ac? 
knowlcdged fomc that >yere fuperior, and even ^ 
Supreme Being, who, far from being bora of the 
world, n>ade it, and was thf^ father of gods and 
men : which puts me in mind of a pafikge of Ci? 
C£Ro, wher^ it is faid, of this Supreme Beings, 
*^ deos aliosin terra, aljos in luna, alto^ in reliquai^ 
" iBundi partes fpargcns Peus quafi ferebat." 

It woyld hare been very convenient for all the 
atheiftical philofophers to have afli^med the eter- 
nity of the world i but few of theni durft do fo, in 
oppofition to this univtrfality of tradition. They 
werd obliged, therefore, either to rejcfl this tra- 
dition, or td'find fome way of accounting fbr the 
exiftence of our planet, without fuppofiiig a felf- 
exiftence Au/*t«vpfo?, or architect, the firft mind of 

Anaxa- 
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Akaxacqras. They chofc the laft, as the moft 
ffafy taik :.and Epicurus fecmcd to think his ab- 
furd fyftem more likely to prevail, for this very 
reaibn, becaufe it afiumed that the world bad ^ 
beginning conformably to tradition. . The author 
pf the differtation 1 have before mc'aflerts that 
all the philofophers, except the Epicureans,, under 
which name he comprehends all the atomic phi«^ 
lofophers,held that the world was eternal. A paf- 
fage in the beginning of the fourth chapter of the 
treatife of Censorinus, De die natali, kd him 
into this error. What he advances may be proved 
falfe by a deduction of many particulars i but this 
may be faid with truth, that an opinion of the 
jctemity of the world grew^ up or fpread more af- 
ter Aristotle. Even the latter Platonicians took 
part on this head with the Peripatetics. They 
treated their mafter, as St. Jerom accufes others^ 
and might have been accufed himfelf, of treating 
the fcriptures. Whatever new. opinions philofo-* 
phers.framed, they dragged into the text of their 
mafters to fupport them : which calls to my mind 
the proceedings of a Jew and of a ftoical philolb* 
pher. Pdilo found a trinity of divine hypoftafes 
in the writings of Plato. He adopted the opinion* 
would needs find it in the facred writings of his 
fathers, and reconcile the legiflator of the Jews 
with the founder of the academy. Juft fo Clean. 
THES endeavoured to make the fables of Orpheus, 
MusAEus, Hesiod, and Homer, agree with that 
)ie taught concerning the gods, "Ut veterrimipoc- 
.f^ tae^qui haec ne fufpicati quidem iint}ftoici fuiife 
* * "vide- 
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vidcantur *." But, after all, nothing can be more 
ftrongly aflerted, than the commencement of the 
world is by Plato j and even Aristotle him- 
fclf acknowledged that this philofopher thought 
it generated. 

It may feem ft range, but it is true, that we 
have a right to quote Aristotle himfelf againft 
ihc eternity of the world. He falls feverely on the 
philofophical fyftems, that prevailed in his time, 
about the manner in which it began : but he ac- 
knowledgestheuniformityofthisancienttradition. 
How could he avoid to do fo ? Or how could it 
be othcrwife, fince the Greeks, in his time, had 
found it eftablifhed an^ong all the nations with 
whom they became acquaintfed cither by commerce 
or by war ? That happened to them, which has 
happened to us, in much later ages. We have 
pufhed our difcoveries through both hemifphcres, 
and have found every where the fanie tradition 
eftablifhed in the belief of mankind, TheChinefe, 
whom I juft mentioned above, would pafs, like 
the Egyptians of old, for the moft antient race of 
mankind, and they have traditions and records of 
immenfe^antiquity and very fingular authenticity. 
Now thdfe traditions and thefe records agree, in 
one general faft, with all thofe that have been 
mentioned, " the world and mankind had a begin- 
" ning." Even the name of the firft man is pre- 
ferved, and Fohi, who was the Orpheus of the 
eaft, precedes a very little their hiftorical age, If 
^*. Tui.L-Y De nat. Dcor. 1. ii. 

WQ 
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we crofs the South-fea, and vifit the people of Peru 
orof Mexico, we find the fame tradition ellabliftied 
by univerfal confent, as they received it from their 
fathers. The world began, and Pacha Camac 
created it : the fun that enlightens the world' now, 
is not eternal ; there have been other funs before 
this. -If we crofs the continent of America, and 
proceed to the iflands, we find the inhabitants of 
them in the fame belief 5 at leaft we might have 
found them fo, whilft they prefei"vcd the primitive 
fimplicity of their manners, and the traditions of 
their forefathers, and till Spanifh avarice and Spa- 
nifti bigotry had exterminated the whole fpccies. 

After faying fo much concerning this tradition, 
it is ripcefiary, I think, to confider, more particu- 
larly, what thofe principles are, on which reafon 
determines us to receive general fafts that have 
no foundation out of tradition, as we receive the 
moft authentic hiftorical truths. I have touched 
this fubjeft already : but, to treat it with more 
order and clearnefs, let us defcend into feme de- 
tail of the eflential differences between hiftory and 
tradition, L^t us confider what thofe attributes 
are which the latter wants, and for the want of 
which this teflimony cannot produce hiftorical 
probability : for \f we find that there i$ not the^ 
fame neceffity of relation between thefe attributes 
and the general f;i61:s, fpoken of here, as there is 
between thefe attributes and every Iiiftorical ac- 
count of paft events •, in fhort, if we find that fuch 
-general fafts arc not in the cafe of thofe, in order 

to 
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to judge of which the rules of hiftprical criticifm 
have been eftablifhed ; it will follow that thefe 
fafts may be received for true, as well as any, and 
much better than feveral of thofc that are contained 
in hiftory, and to the truth of which we aflent, 

A STORV, circumftantially related, ought not 
to be received on the faith of tradition ; fince 
the leaft refledion of hitman nature is fufficieot to 
flicw how unfafely a fyftem of fafts and circuni- 
ftances can be trufted for it*s prefer vation to me- 
mory alone, and for it's conveyance to oral riepprt 
alone ; how liable it mufl: be to all thoTe altera- 
tions, which the weaknefs of the human mind muft 
caufe necefiarily, and which the corruption of the 
human heart will be fure to fuggeft. An event that 
is not circumftantially, is imperfeftly related, not 
only with refpefl to the communication it fhould 
give, but with refpeft to the means we fhould have 
to judge of it's probability. The means I fpeak of 
are thofe of comparing the different parts of a ftory 
together, and of examining how well they coincide 
and render the whole confiftent. In one cafe, then, 
different circumflances are to be compared ; in the 
other, all the traditions that can be collected on 
the fame fubjedl. Inconfiftent circumftances de- 
ftroy the credit of the ftory ; repugnant traditions, 
that of a general event. But the filence of fome 
hiftories or of fome traditions will deftroy the cre- 
dit of neither, when all thofe who fpeak of the 
fame thing agree. The Jewifh hiftory has pre- 
ferved the memory of a Babylonian kingdom, 

which 
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K^hich we call the fecond empire of the Affyrianfei, 
unknown to profane hiftory and trifcdition, which , 
make mention only of one. That^ancient monu- 
ment tod of Rhamses, which <7£^kANictTs went 
to fee in his voyage into Egyp^ and the infcrtptioa 
on it, which contained the names of aU the nations 
whom this prince had conquered in Afi^ makes 
no mention of the A^ynans among thoie who be. 
came tributary to the Egyptian empire •, as if their 
very name had not been known. a century before 
the aeraof Nabonassar ; tho it mentions the Per« 
fians, the Baftrians, and others, who nMft have 
been fuch to the AfTyrians, if an Aflyrian empire 
had been eftablifhed, as we aflume, beifore the aera 
of Nasonassar. Notwithftanding this filence, 
and the vain efforts of fcholars to reconcile facred 
and profane AlTyriacs, it would be unreafonable 
to deny that there was an Aflyrian empire in Afia. 
Upon the whole matter, that " the world had a 
" beginning," is a general fa6b,even better founded 
than this, " there has been an Aflyrian monarchy.** 
Some ancient traditions, we have /ccn, do not 
concur with others about the latter. But I prefumc 
it would be hard to cite any body of ancient tra- 
ditions, wherein the commencement of the world 
is not direftly affirmed, or conftantly fuppofed* 
There is not even the filencc of tradition againft 
it ; and as to traditions that deny the faft, there 
neither have been, nor could be, any. 

It may be thought, and it is true in general, that 
hiftory has this advantage^over tradition/ The au-' 

thors 
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thors of authentic iiiftory are known j but thoft 
of tradition, whether authentic or unauthentic, 
are not known. The probability of fads muft 
diminilh by length of time, and can be cftimated, 
at no time, higher than the value of that original 
authority from which it is derived* This advan- 
tage, then, authentic hiftory has, which no tradi- 
tion can have. The degree of aflcnt, whidh we give 
to hiftory, ipay be fettled, in proportion to thfe 
number, charaders, and circumftances of the ori- 
ginal witneflcs ; the degrees of affent to tradition 
cannot be fo fettled. Let us fee, therefore, how far 
this difference may be thought to affeft the tra- 
dition of the beginning of the world. We Ihail 
find, I think, that we are very liable to be de- 
ceived in all thefe refpcfts which fhould conflitute 
the authenticity of hiftory; and that the difference 
1 have obferved cannot affeft, in any fort, the 
true faft I aifert. 

We iire deceived, grofsly, very often about the 
number of witnefTes, two ways. Sometimes by 
applying tcftimonies that have no true relation to 
the things teftified, and fometimes by taking dif- 
ferent repetitions of the fame teftimony, for diffe- 
rent teftimonies. Both thefe ways arc employed 
with fuccefs, artfully by fome, habitually by 0thers|; 
and numerous citations improperly brought, and 
carelcfsly or ignorantly fet to account, to incrcafe 
the confufion, and to promote the deception. No- 
thing can be more ridiculous, perhaps, than to 
fee a great part of what we find in profane anti- 
quity 
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equity applied to confirm what we find in facred. 
Numerous and aftoniihing examples of this kind 
might be brought from all tjje writers who have 
cndeavt>ured to cftablifh the authenticity of Jewiflf, 
by a fuppofed concurrence of profane, traditions. 
But I pafs thefe over. It is full as ridiculous to 
fee all the ancient writers, who have fpoke erf' the 
Aflyrians and Perfians, quoted as fo many diftinft 
witneflcs, when they did, for the mod part, no- 
thing more than copy Ctesias firft, and one an- 
other afterwards. Neither Ctesias, nor Moses 
himfclf, may defcrve belief in all the particulars 
related by them : but Ctesias may be reckoned 
as a witnefs the more of fome general faAs, as 
Moses may be of fome others. 

That the world had a beginning is a naked 
fad, which neither contains nor implies any thing 
equivocal. ^ It neither leans on the authority of 
one nation, nor of one fyftem of traditions, which 
many nations may adopt. Nations^ the mod dif- 
tanc in place, and the moft oppofite in opinions, 
cuftoms, and manners, concur in affirming it. All 
thefe traditions, therefore, have had difiercnt ori- 
ginals, or they all proceed from one original tra- 
dition. If they had different originals,; the truth of 
the faft is eftabliflied by fo great a number of in- 
dependent teftimonies. If they all proceed from 
one original tradition, the truth of the faft is efta- 
bliihed juft as well ; fince fuch a tradition muft . 
have been that of one firft family or fociety. As 
it would be abfurd to a0lime that a tradition, ys^hich 

may 
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may be called that of mankind, cotild be founded 
originally in any thing elfe than the truth of ala6)t 
which concerned att mankind, and of which all 
mankind had once had a certain aflurance ; (b it 
woukl be abfurd to fuppofe that a tradition, arif^ 
ing in one family or fociety alone, could fpread !» 
all the corners of the earth, and be received alikd 
by nations ev^i unknown to one another, unlets 
we fuppofe this family or fociety to be that litMft 
which all thefe natbns, by whom this' tradition AKral * 
preferved, proceeded. It does not feem that thtf 
argument can beeluded^ 

As there is a great dillerenee between ctrencm 
ftantial relations and general naked fa^s, fotlierd 
is, likewife, between the tradition I contend for^ 
and every other of the fame kind. That there has 
been an univerfal deluge, is a h&i as gener^t and 
as naked as this, ^^ the world had a beginn^g;?^' 
but I apprehend, that the tradition of it h-rHi^- 
fupported like that of the commenceoient of ^e^ 
world. Has the memory of this event been pre-^ 
fcrved among all the ancient nations ? There ar£ 
rneii bold enough to fay fo *, but the iiohttary ii 
true. The tradition of Noah^s deluge is vouched 
by no other authority than that of Moses : -f&t 
thofe nations, Which preferved the mertiory of fo 
many particular deluges, knew nothing of this 
uttiverfal deluge $ and yet it is impoffible to tbn^ 
ceive that the memory of fuch a cataftrophelhouH 
have been known only by one people, and that 
not the moftantient neither i or, being known to 
3 all, 
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riU (hould have been prelervcd only in one corner 
o£ the earth. If this tradition then is liable to fu- 
fpidon for want of a fufficient number of teftimo- 
nics,- that of the commenecment of the world U 
liable to no fufpicion ^ bccaufe it has as many tefti- 
toonies as can be expcfted on the fuppofition of 
it's truth. Let us proceed now to eonfider the 
veracity and probity of witncfles, and the difttr- 
cflcc be;tween hiftory and tradition on this head, 
Hiftory to be authentic muft give us not only the 
means of knowing the number, but of knowing 
the characters, of the witnefles who vouch for if* 
Tradition in general gives us the means of know- 
ing neither: and the particular. tradition.wefpeak 
of here^ which is that of nations, not of men, docs 
not ftaqd in need of the latter. 

This condition of hift6rical pfobiibility is even " 
more ttpportant than the number of witnefles ; and 
U is by this that we arc moft liable to be deceived, 
There arc certain foJlics which prevail fonbetimcs 
like epidemical maladies, and tnfeci whole nations^ 
with %hw delirium. Such there wercj Of one fort, 
among the Egyptians ; fuch there were, of ianothef 
fort, among the Jews > and the predeftination to 
univerfal empire may pafs for another^ among the 
Humans. But whatever various efFefts different- ' 
deliriums may produce in different countries^ there 
is one which;they produce alike inall, the fpirk of 
inventing, believing, and propagating lies. Thefe 
lies come foon to have education and authority on 
,. thi^ir fide. It becomes the int;:reft of pdrtkukf 
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men, or of particular focicties, to profit of tfie 
public credulity ; and when they have ooce tlone 
fo, their lies produce fuch effedbs, under the ma- 
nagement of bold and artful men, as ibber strath 
never could. . Thus Mahomet, to go no hig^r, 
inftituted a new religion in the fevtnth century of 
ours, and founded a great empire. Mahomet 
had intrepidity as well as addrefe : and if a mifer* 
able Jew of Afia Minor, feveoty or eighty years 
ago, had not wanted the former, we might have 
feen, very pofiibly, at this hour, a new fpiritual 
and temporal empire eftablifhed by the adorers of 
a new Mefliah. But the courage of Sabatai 
S2VI, to whom the Jews reforted from all parts, 
in a firm perfuafion that he was their true Meffiah^ 
failed him, and he paflb for an impoftor, merely 
becaufe he durft not iland an impalement. Thus 
not only lies, biit whole fyftems of lies, get into 
hiitory; pafs for religious truths; and fervc to 
fupport, by appeals to them in after-times, the 
original fraud. Mahomst was: obliged to fiy" 
from Mecca to Medina by the unbelieving Arabs. 
But the Arabs now, and all thofe who have 
been converted to Mbhametifm \foT it would be 
falie to iay, tbo we hear it contini»Ily faid^ that 
t^is religion has been propagated by force alene^ 
and not by perfuafion) go very devoutly in pit« 
grimage to the place from whence he was diivefr \ 
and the time of his flight is become their faercd^ 
aera. 

I DW£LL the longer on this point, becaufe it if 
4 -^ tbat 
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tfiat wtifch juftifies hiftbrical pyrrhonifm the moft. 
'TKe antient rnann^K^ of recording events made it 
cafy to praftife all thefe frauds. The priefts in 
Jfigypf^ in Judea, and elfcwhere, were entruftcd 
to make arid t5 ke^J) thefe records : and they were 
uHdef a double obligation, if I may fay fo, for 
fuch they thought it tio doubt, to keep them with 
greate!" regard to the fyftem of religion, whofe 
minifters they werie, than to the truth of things. 
They were to keep lip the credit of antient lies, 
aftd to invent as many new ones as were neceffary 
t6 propagate the fame fraud. By thefe means, and 
on thele motives, the whole of hiftory was cor- 
rupted in thofe nations, as we Ihall eafily believe 
that it could not fail to be, when we confider the 
connexity between civil and ecclefiaftical affairs, 
and their mutual influence over 0116 another. Jose- 
PHUS) writing againft Appion, praifes this manner 
of prefcrving the memory of things, in order to 
b^fpeak approbation to the praftice, which was 
that of his own country. He boafts much of the 
fincerity, and even of the infpiration» if I miftakc 
nor, of the Jfewilli fcribcs. But good fenfe, founded 
in experience^ will anfwer, that they who record 
matters, concerning which they are ftrongly biafled 
by their affeftions, their paflioBS, and their preju- 
dices, and wherein they have direaiy,*Or indircftly, 
an immediate and great private intereft to fervc^by 
inventing falftioodfs, or by difguifing truth, are 
never id be received ai good witnefles, unlefs their 
teftJmony be co'nfirfBed by collateral and difinter- 
efjed evidence. That -they are not to be received 
. T 2 as 
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as fuch, on any other terms, we need, go i^o far^- . 
tbcr than the Jews themfclves for examples. Some 
of their heroes and heroines may be thought juft- 
ly, when we corifider the anachronifms and the 
blunders they commit, as fiditious as AMADisof 
Gaul, and their traditions no more authentic than: 
thofc of archbilhop Turpin. . . 

The uncertainty of hiftory arifes principally 
ffom the caufcs here laid down. We arc Icfs liable 
10 be deceived by the concurrence of authors^ 
more independent and more indifferent than thcfe, 
tho they may not be all of equal credit : bccaufc 
when their motives and defigns are not the lame^ 
when they had no common principle, and when 
they cannot be fufpedled to have had any concert 
together, nothing but the notoriety of fafts can 
make their relations coincide. In fuch cafes a nice 
examination of the veracity and probity of hifto. 
rians, when we can make it, is as little neceflary as 
it is in matters of tradition, where we cannot piake 
it. We may fubfcribe, at Icaft as rcafonably, to 
the united teftimony of a great number of tradi- 
tions, whofe authors are uaknown to us, as we 
may to fafts reported by a great number of hifto. 
rians, tho the authority of fomc of thefc would be, 
otherwife very precarious. 

ExpERiEKCB fhcws fufficielitly that there Is no 
faWhood too grofs to be impofed on any people 
civilifed or barbarous, learned or ignorant : but 
we fhall never conceive that the fame lie cotild 

be 
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be impofed on all people ; becaufe it is impoflible 
that the fame lie (hould flatter them all alike, or 
be equally well proportioned to the intcreft and 
defigns of a prevalent fociety in every nation. 
What immediate or neceiTary relation has the be- 
ginning of the world to the predominant folly of 
the Egyptians, for inftance, or the Chincfe, or to 
the intereft of the priefts among the former, and 
any of the feveral fefts among the latter ? Since 
they believed the world to have had a beginnings 
it was very conformable to the folly of thefe two 
people to infift that they defcended from the firft 
men, and were the mbd ancient nations of the 
world J but what need had they to aflume the 
'commencement of it ? Would they not have flat- 
* tered their vanity more to fay, that it was eter- 
ijal, and that their race was co-cternal with it ? 
Once more. What ncceflary relation had the be- 
ginning of the world to the favorite principle of 
the Jews, who believed themfelvcs a people chofen 
by God out of all the people of the earth ? Could 
the eternity of the world make it lefs likely th^t 
they defcended frpm Sem, or the vocation of 
Abraham more improbable, or deftroy the cre- 
dibility of any fa£l that flattered their vanity ? I 
confefs, I think not. If it be faid, that this nation 
had nobler ideas of the Supreme Being than any 
other i and that it was more conformable to thelc 
ideas to believe that the world was made by God, 
than that it is eternal as well as he ; I might deny 
the firft propofition, and (hew that no nation had 
fuch mean ideas of the Divinity in many refpe(?ls 
T ^ as 
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as this. But if I admitted it, for argument's fal^, 
I might a(k how this philofophical opiBion.CQ\)ld 
be paflcd for a matter of faft on the Egyptians, 
who boafted fp much of their own antiquhy, l>y 
a people, who had grown up amoog thpin, wd 
who had been fo long their (laves ? If this tr^itign 
of the beginning of the world h^d prevailed aa)Oi\g 
the Jews firft, who were knoyrn to few pepplc, »nd 
' defpifed by thofe that knew them^ how c^me it to 
Ipread far and wide, to the utmoft cxtrnnitk^ ^of 
the eaft and weft ? Since I have named the w^» 
let me mention the Peruvians, ^nd aflc hoy the 
l^eginning of the world can be fajd to haye flattered 
the general folly of this people^ pr tjiie particular 
intereft: of their incas ? They thqught tinfiv incaa 
the children of the fun. To what purpose ^as it 
to make them believe that Pacha C^KfAc w^ a 
being fuperior to the fun, and that he ^re^ted tl^e 
world;! Woukl it not hfive boen tporc s^recfSIe to 
the prejudices of the Pcrqvian?, ;<nd t^ ^hc in«erefts ^ 
of the incas, to have fuppofod «be WPxW.etero^, 
and themfelvcs the offspring pf an eternal f^t^i 

Li£s, that are produced by the predamimwt 
paflions of people, and by the policy of ^bofe wip 
lead t^em, carry for the mpft part on tl^jrffjpM?, 
if I may fay fo, the marks of their original : ^ . 
; this obfcrvation will hold in a rp\4titudeof inftancfi;s 
that may be brought from hiftory and ti^diiiion, 
both from fads circum(lantially related^ 9n(^ ifrox^ 
thofe that are naked, or almoft naked, of cifcum- 
ftances. But the tradition that aiHrn)s tbe b^in* 

ning 
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ning of the world is not in this cafe. It is relative 
no tx\^e CO the particular charader of one people 
than of another, it favors no more one general 
priaoipleof religion x)r policy than another. In a 
wprd^ force your iniagination as much as you 
pleaie, you will find inRirmountable difficulties in 
your way, if you'fuppofc the faft invented : but 
all thefe difficulties vanifii when you fuppofe it 
true. The univerfal confent of mankind follows 
.naturally and neoefTarily the truth of the fa£k. The 
mtif|uity of the tradition is a consequence of the 
^antiquity of the world, and the great variety of 
fables, which have been invented about it, is a 
circumftance that accompanies every event that has 
ideicended long in oral tradition, and that has not 
been aiceruined by cotemporary hiftory, nay, even 
ibme ^at &emed to have been fo afcertained. 

TifEas fcmains, to be fpoken 01^ another con^ 
jfifiion of biftohcal probability, which it n^y be 
liippoied that tradition cannot have, and which we 
baorefeen, in the cafe of numbers, and veracity, or 
probity of witnefles, that hiftory itfelf does not al- 
ifiri^3 furniih, axul for want of which we are often 
^impoiied upon by it. This condition is foeflential, 
that neither the numbers nor chara<5ters of wit- 
tielies wiU conftitute probability without it. The 
cdfldttion 1 mean isthi^s: that the original authors 
jwere notontya^a|9porary but competent wknefies. 
The examination whether they were fuch or no, 
may be re^oned for another advantage, which 
jiiftory has, or muft have, tx> be deemed authentic, 

T 4 over 
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over tradition, by what pafles cv«ry day undar 
oijr eyes, wheo wc fee alcnoft every public f«ft 
related, and even tranfmictcd to pofterity, not 
according to truth, but according to the wroog 
judgments which arc made by prejudice or by 
paflion. What happens now, happened formerly t 
and no ftronger proof of it can be req^ii^dihaii 
that which we find in Arriam. Hebad before 
him the mpmorials of Aristobulus arvi of Pto- 
lemy, two principal captains that accompanted 
Alexander in all his expeditions^ and y«;t tht 
hiftorian Syas puzzled, fometimts^ by t;he{ ipcook 
Hftcpcy of their reUtions, . , . . ...... 

On this head, the competency of original wit- 

ncfies, it may be f^iid^ th^ if hiftory 'wants . it 

fometimes, tradition .rouft want, it always,, i^nd 

that tradition, efpecially,- which I defend, J may 

be told, and I was told, that if every tbing'clfe^ 

which I. have advanced, was admitted, the..ob. 

jcftion, arifing from the incompetency of ,\yic- 

jieffcs, would be fufficicnt to refute me. It was. 

urged, that whoever were the firft.to fay there 

had been t monarchy of the ^(fyrians,. 4mghc 

know the truth of what they faid ; but that they, 

who were the firft to affirm the beginning- of. the 

world, could not know the truth of what they, 

faid, not even on the fuppofuioa that they were 

the firft of men. This traditioQ, therefore, ds that 

tcjf an opinion, not of a faft, Thejcxiftence of 

God is a tradition too -, and theifts, very often, apr 

peal to the wniverfality pf this traditipn tp prove 

the 
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the truth of zh opinion, juft as you apppeal to the 
fttrie univeffdity to prove a fadt. Had you prov- 
irdthe fat?l; you might have drawn from it all 
thfe ar'gtimcnts that can be drawn to cftablifli, in 
l^lirfi tht extftcnce of a Supreme Being. But 
ybuhave'amufcd youfclfmth nothing better than 
"j>r6ving the trqth of one opinion by the tradi- 
tion of Mother ; which h a proceeding that can- 
not fcejuftified; b^ca^fe we are as able, and pro- 
bably fflrore- abk, judges^ of the opinion, than 
iriy 6f the antient nations could be witneffcs of 
thc''fiG&. As diflfercnt nations have their diffe- 
rent follies, there are fome common to all man- 
kind. As there are fiftions which favor the in- 
t^refts and promote the dcfigns of thofe who go- 
,f brtf irt alf tihe countries of the world, the exiftence 
APSneSfiprem^Bcfing has been acknowledged in 
all iges, arid, if you pleafc ta fay fo, by all people. 
SttperftMon took hold; and policy profited, of this 
^^inioii^, tinder bne form 6r 6'thcr. Superftitioh 
^abdtindfe wherever there are men, and fome kind 
'*f ^o^cy wl^revcr th^re are focieties. Metaphy- 
ficdl rewMiings on the nature and attributes of a 
•^U|>reme Being may pcrfuade philofophers that 
aCi^ Bring, whom they aflume to exift by the 
^ccffrty of his nature, created the world, which 
•dSts' Tiot feem fo' to exift. Naturalifts, in parti- 
ctifer, tnay hav^ adopted eafily an opinion which 
f^cs them rriuch pains and ufelefs refcarch. A 
iiril caufe of' infinite wifdom and power cuts all 
ih^ Gordian knoti that embarrafs them, and a 

fingle 

a * 
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iio^le iuppofition furaiflies the folution of a dioif- 
f^d di^ultios. All tiiis w^ ui]St:d with much 
v,eberucjcxce by DamoNj and he concluded by 
puctiDg this dilemoaa.; Jf. the dpiaioa of thie 
COOimeQcement of the world is coofbroiable to 
the knowledge we havf of things^ fnd propor- 
tioned to the hura^ undierfiandiixg, as you afiert, 
there refult3 from thence no prpof that the fa£t is 
tru^, but great reafon to believe that ooen might 
^pme. i^ withpuf .Hflowiqg v^y thing of the 
jQiat&sr. On thept^qrji^, if tbU be not true» 
your pniverial tr^ition wants the fir ft and priiv* 
cipal foifodation pf probability wf^ich you havp 
bid down, 

1 HAVB put tftefc ©fcjefikrt*, C«c.h »# wnp mad», 
;^id fuch »$ mig^t iiAye been mads (Pm in their 
fiiiU for^iet They feem pidufible $ }(c ys fee if thigr 
are ^apfw^jfablp,: Tbey will not 9pi^f^ fQ, if J 
xran jhew grft, thpl the atheift begs the qudliofi 
^hen he ^ITMmes th$^ fyppo^Ag the world C(> 
h^ve )i4d a bcginpi^ ^v«i t^e lv#^i?(f wat coi^i 
not be conf\petfnt wttnefies, bcjcwft liboy coul^ 
not be competent jtfriges,^ of ihe 4fruth^f ti» 
fa<^ : f^condl^, if | can ftate (o clearly the ^W 
jftinftion to be »)adeb«fv$W dw 4?(|i4«ioii of m 
opiniop, and the tradition qifi^ if#ft, io our ju^ 
meats .about tbem, as to redy^e fo an abfurdity 
the. fiippofition, that the tradildon wc (peak o(f 
is of the firjft fort ; and, thirdly, if I can prove> 
by xeafons dr^wn frqffL ihR lu^an iwtwrc and 

from 
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firom general experience, that unlefs the world had 
..f<?aUy had » biuiniog, fhe 9|>iniQn pf it> 4:tcr- 
. jiky wQi^li hiive been the ppirjipn q{ gU anugni^, 

9p4 phe cQWtDf.pcemenj: of if would OQC i^ay« bcqpi 
'^^ijIilUc^. in tradition, 

The atheil^ b?gs the gueftion,' and by begging 
it he advances a foolifh and arrogant proppluion : 
fi^fc to be. Jure that the $rfl: jpen could not be 
-5vif ncflcs of the Jbcgiqning ,pf the .world, *hc xnujft 
afiUpie th^t he knpws, ye/yex^ftly, how tb; world 
^e .iphabit was ^ranje^j^ if it was jfraaied at afl, 
Sxich ^conveijied.cies happen fre^ueptly to thpfc 
whoconibat truth. They cajj temerity p thcff 
aid i and they affirm, boldly, oh precarious cori- 
jedtures, and wjicq they hayej^cated their pwn 
imagination, they hope, ia^d not Always ip vain, to 
feducc thofe of pther pien. In the defence ^f jfhc 
trurh, we Ihall neycr be rc^luced to any fuch,cj5- 
t,rcmity. Tlig ithe ^itheift muft pretend to k^now 
'ho^ir the material- world wa^.raade, and in.wh^ 
manner the hiinjap i;ace bcj^an, ia orcler to depy 
dhat the firft mep were <;9tnpet;ent Judo;e$ and 
'witneffes of both ; WjC pretend to ppfuch kpow- 
iedge : but nothhjg lefs t^an fuch ^:nowl?dgc cap 
juftify his deqial,; whcrws the ppiverfelity of the 
, 'tradition juftifies abupdaqtljf our a^rpu^tion. We 
may affirm., on -the faith of all mapkind, th^jf tte 
world began, much better than it c^n be aflij-med, 
on the faith of a few precarious, p?irtial, j^nd in- 
confiftent tradkifiins, that there was an empire of 
{heAflyrigns, 

To 
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To build a world is not fo eafy a thiftg as many 
a fpcculativc architeft has imagined. The author 
of the book of Genefis begins his hiftory by it j 
and tho we do not fet to his accotint the ufe whfclfi 
has been made of certain paffages in his narration, 
yet it is impoflible toexcufe air the puerile, rd- 
mantic, and abfurd circumftances, which nothing 
could produce but the habit of dealing in trifling 
traditions, and a mofl: profound ignorance. It is 
impoflible to read what he writ on this fubjeft, 
without feeling contempt for him as a philofo- 
j)her, and horror as a divi/ie ; for he is to be con- 
iidcred under both thefe chara(Jlcrs. 

' , Natural philofophy made little progrefs a- 
]mong the Greeks and the Romans, and a fyftem 
of the univcrfe was v^ry little known to them. 
The eaftern nations knew it better ; but among 
thefe we ipuflt not reckon that of the Jews. It 
has been faid t;hat Pythagoras was a difciple of 
the prophet Ezekiel, or had fomc other Jewifli 
matters. If this idle conjedui* were true in 
faft, it would not be true, hQWcver, that betook 
from theni his mundane fyftem. Philolaus, 
who publiflied his doftrincs,- had very difierent 
notions of it from thofc of the Jews, and from 
thofc of the other Greeks. One would think too, 
that fome modern aftronomer had dictated the hy- 
pothefis which Plutarch and Diogenes Laer- 
Tius attribute to Cleanthes, the Samian. This 
true fyfl:cm, which accords fe little with that of 

Moses, 
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Moses, after having been long loft, was renewed ^ 
in ;he fixtccnth century by Copernicus, con- 
firmed and improved by Galilei and Kepler, 
and fince demonftratcd by Newton. How mag- 
nificeat a fcene of the univcrfe have thefe new 
difcoverics opened! how much more worthy of the 
wifdom, the power,- and the immenfity of God, 
th^n all the paviltry .confined fyftcms of antient 
philofophers, and of Moses amongt the reft ! 

f HO we kno,w much more than they did of the 
wprks of Qod, yet we know as little as they did 
concerning thie produdion of them. Antiquity had 
other makers of worlds befidcs Moses. Plato 
was one of thofe : and if his hy pothefis be no more 
prpbaible. than that of the Jewifli legiflator, it is, 
at Icaft, 9 little more reverential to the Supreme 
Being, The fanK prefumptuous confidence has 
been feen in thefe ages, wherein philofophcrs, hav- 
ing^greater knowledge, fliQuld have had morenio- 
defty, and have, been more f^nfiblf how ignorant 
wCr remain, after all the. improvements we arc ca- 
pable of |Dakii?g* Dj:s Cartes, for inftaiice, Who 
had cpuch of this-prefumptipn, and employed a 
gccat deal, of artificr to mak^ his hypothefis plifs 
tor real difcQVjpri^s,. acknowledged a little njqrc 
need of a God than Strabo avowed. He wanted 
a (3.od to create mattjer, and to imprcfs morion on 
it* ButNvhen.he bad affumtd thus much, he 
thox>ght himfelf able to proceed without this help, 
and to fhew hpw. the .world was formed, or ho\^ 
^anuniverfc might bctori^cd, by the laws of mat- 
ter 
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tet zhd vhoti6n. I told Damon*, that I thought 
this pWlofophcf'i ill fiiccefs w6uM ftinder hltri 
from anycntcfpfift of the fame kind j that f fhould, 
therefbfe, have fHll a fight to conclude that he 
begged the queftioil, ^hen he dfferted that it itti- 
pfied cohtfadifition to fuppofe the firft rttentapabte' 
of khbwing that the \^rld begin ; and I defifttl; 
him furthef to confider with riie, Whcth^i^, laying 
this prcfurrtptldn afide, we may not afforte, with- 
out any, that there might have been certain marks, 
by which the firft men muft ntccl&f ily knoW that 
they were the flfft men, aiid that the fyfttnt of thd 
worW began. If \ire find fuch marks, ztid find theht 
pfob^able, by their analogy to what ivc know, it 
will folkiw, I think, that the beginnrng of the 
wdrid has fome proof a pofteriori'; whereas the 
ct»rfeify of if caii have none of this kmd„ afiy more 
tbart a priori. 

HoWftviR tfcis planet of purs was forrtred, iht 
firft M^h cduld not pbffiWy be fpefltators of the 
formation 6f it. Both mrti and aH othe^ animah 
reqilired ah earth to walk on, fdod tdnouri(h them, 
and an atmofphere to breathe lit, and the li^ht 
of tbt fuft t<f tortduft theiH. The prior cixiiicticfc 
of the fun ttiight b* neccfl&ry too oh another dc- 
coutiti antecedently to theit creation; This great 
lumiHa^^y might bt neeeflary tb thcforrhation, as 
w6 know that it is tb the prefefvation, of out pla- 
net ; whether that of the liibon were fo crrriot, and 
whether the Arcadians wctc ill th^ right oi* hot, 
whcti' they faid that they wctc oldtt that* xiiis fe^' 
cohdary planet. 

But 
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BvT MK^^ tho thet€ couW 5c no human wknelfes 
of the world arifing out of a chaos, atid growing 
into that form and order wherciti w<* fee it, yet 
the flrft irtca might kno^ very cettsmiy that this 
fyftem of ttHfig^ began to ei^i^ As^ it woaM be 
ridicuroufe »aflerr, like the Thufcah author, whOrtt 
SuiDAS mentionfi', but does tiot mtnie, that (^ 
employed twelve thoufand years in creating the 
uiiiverfe ; fo is there no neceffity of believing that 
. the fokM: (jikctny or even this one planet; wari th6 
weird of flit days. Such precipitatioii (etmt noe kKs 
repugnant to that general ordfcr of nature^ whidh- 
God eftabriflled^ and which (ht obfertes in ht^ 
produ^lens, ^n the dttj of reft, which Mose^ 
fuppofes God to have takeiH or which the Jews 
invented, to make one of thdr infticmions mof6 
rtffpedable^ is repiignant to all the ideas^ we ^rfe 
able to frame ef the Divinky. Tho it be con» 
formable to our notbns of wifdom, that everjr 
thing neceflary to man was created, when he be^ 
gan to etift } yet is there nothing which obK^i 
us to believe that oMnkind began to eitfft ift aU 
the parts of the world at once. 

Wb need put our imagination to no gretf e& 
fctts^ to b^Ueve that all 4this might be : and if it 
might be> we may fu|^^e that it was. We dd not^ 
like reafoners a priori, imagine whfafc may havt^ 
been according to our abfltaA reaibhings, afid (<> 
conclude from poffibility to aftuality. We proceed 
mcch moce reafonably from a&uality to-pofiibiiityi * 

•• in 
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. in a method fo often, and fo abfurdly, revcrfed by 
philofophers. A more able naturaliil would fut- 
ceed better in finding thofe marks by which the 
firfl men might know the commencement of this 
fyftem. I will mention three or four, which are 
obvious enough, and may ferve to explain a mat- 
ter that feemed paradoxical, and is not, perhaps, 
abfoluteiy eflential to my argument. 

The general opinion of all thofe who have 
reafoned about the creation or formation of the 
world, and that which Moses himfelf follows, a& 
fumes that there was originally a chaos or confuied 
mafs of matter, wherein all the elements or firfb 
principles of things, which exift in the material 
fyftem, were contained. Whether this mafs was 
created or no, they thought it fo neceflary to be 
fuppofed, that they could not go on one ftep, in 
building a world, without it. As foon as it is fup- 
pofed, " inftant ardentes Tyrii," they all go to 
work. Every one feparates and difpofes thefe ma- 
terials in his own way *, the laws of mechanifm 
are employed, according to the different plans of 
thefe architects, and a world is foon made, la 
one of thefe philofophical romances, publilhed ac 
the end of the laft century, the ingenious auth€)r 
afiumes that our planet was, till the deluge, in » 
dired fituation to the fun ; that is to fay, that it's 
axis was parallel to the axis of the ecliptic, or, in 
other words, that the ecliptic was confounded 
with the equator. Among feveral advantages 
which he pretends to draw from thU hypothefis, 

the 
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the great facility of peopling the. world with inha- 
bitants is one. He thinks that animais could not 
liave been brought forth, nor have grown up, if 
there had been any variety in the feafons by the 
obliqviity of -the ecliptic, and if thefe children of 
At 'earthy hatched, as we may fay, by the fun^ 
hali^ been expofed, at firft, to the injuries of the 
air, ^nd to the cold of a winter. Had this author 
been oppofed by his own tribe alone, . and in a 
theological way, he itiight, have elcaped pretty 
^ellj but the, ndltural philofophcrs and the ma- 

" thematicians rofe up againft. him, and. battered 
down;his hypdthefis. I enter not, into particulars. 
The conclufion drawn from all their arguments 
was this, that the prefentfituation being more ad- 
Y^ntageous to the earth, in general, than any other, 
we ought to be pcrfuaded that it is npw the fanpic 
wherein God placed it originally. But I doubt 
very; n^uch whether this conclu|ion be undeniable. 
The Supreaic Being proportions always his means. 

■ to his' ends, and - may therefore employ different 

; means when difFerent ends are to be attained. Let 
it be that the, prefent otliquity of the ecliptic, 
which is of twenty-three dcgre€3 and twenty-nine 
minutes, nriay be in the prefent ftate of the world 
the mqft advantageous. Nothing hinders us from 
alTumin^ that another obliquity, or no obliquity 
af all, might be more advantageous when the 

' prefent fyftem of things began. If that of the 
chevalier m Louville be true, this obliquity was 
of about forty-five degrees one hundred and thirty 
. ,yot. V , U tho^- 
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thoufand years ago. On the comparifon of wfiicli 
two obi iiqui ties I fhall leave phitofophers and ma* 
thematictans to dilpute as K)ng as they pleafe. [ 

What it is to my {mrpofc to obferve is, that 
no proof will arife, from all they can fay, to cofif- 
vince us that the prefent was the original fitua- 
tion of tfec world to the fun^ , Infinite wiiHont 
does not change the means, as divines would 
fometimes make us beNeve that he does, at leaft 
in the occonomy of rhc moral fyftem, whien the 
ends are the fame. Nay, the feme means fcrvjp often 
to accompIifi> different ends^ But when the ends 
are fo different, that the means of accompUfhing 
one imply contradiflion with the means of ac- 
complishing another, we may fay, veryaffurcily, 
that infinite wifdoin changes the means : and, 
therefore, if the means of preferving the material 
and animal World arc different from' thofe which 
were neceffary to the beginning of both, the pre^ 
fent pofition of the earth may very well be thought 
not to have been the firft. If alternate corruptions 
and generations are become neceflary, and if _ the 
former produce the latter, it could not be fo from 
' the firft* The firft was certainly very different 
from thofc which we obferve. Xbrruptipn could 
. not then be neceffary to generanon. If a greater 
degree of heat was fo for foitic broduftioAs, that 
greater degree i^ ta be found in Bvrnet's hypb. 
thefis. If lefs,' and very different degrees were 
neceffary, thefc different degree? arc to be f^und 
4 in 
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iifthd fame hypothefisv gradually leiTening, frond 
ift^e<fddtor : and this gradation, by which different 
icIiftiiMes are forni^, might be neccflkry for dif- 
f^Mm pfoduftions to a certain diftance from thsc 
«K«mttf where the fun was always in the zenith. 
A^'thetle were no variations in thefe diflferent cli«- 
t^xe^ but each.enjoyed a particular and uniform 
fisifM^' the animals and plants of each were nou^ 
l^flied'dnd earned to the perfedion of their growth, 
6^ the £ime principle by which they had been pro- 
dlfcdd, and in a manner fuitable to their nature, 
^t«t to that of their climate. 

Whilst it fared thus with one partof the world, 
the other parts were in a very different (late, ac- 
cording to this hypothefis. But, far from finding 
^ny thing here, that may feem repugnant to the 
:wiidom of the Architect, this wiicldm feems more 
fully <fi(played than in the hypothefis of MosEis 
or of Plato, and this order to have much more 
analogy with the order of nature which we fe^ 
dftabliftied. Thefe different climates appear like 
fo-ntJany different matrices or wombs, impregnated 
with the original feeds of things, and wherein the 
£t^ft produ£tioas were formed by the inconceivable 
energy of divine power. In other climates, more 
iJiflant from the equator, where the influence of 
fhe-fun, the firft of fccond caufes employed iin 
thefe generations, was gradually lefs felt, the gr<yi| • 
work of the creation might advance more flowly. 
In climates ftill more diftant, this influence mjghc 
become too weak to produce any confiderable ef* 
U a fcfts. 
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fc&s^ and the great work noight proceed ftill more 
flowlyt or not at all. Then, perhaps^ the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic might Jbegin^ by flow de- 
grcses, without caufing.any diforder in the ^limttes 
already inhabited. The firft fituation of tl>e world 
to the fun having had it's effcd:, another fituation 
might become ncceflkry for two .purpofes, to ren- 
der thofe climates, where the fun was always in 
the zenith, more temperate; to carry the ge- 
nerations of animals and of the fruits of the earth 
forward on botli fides to the north and to the 
fouth ; to give a greater degree of heat where a 
greater was ftill wanted, and to give fome where 
there was. t^nc at alL 

We may believe that. this obliquity of the. eclip* 
^tic arofc much fatter, than the chevalier db Lou- 
viLLE afTumed it to decreafe. A minute in ont; 
hundred years is too little. Let us fuppofe on 
the prerogative of hypothefis, a degree, and even 
more, if you think- fit. In this manner, thofe 
parts of the world, which were exceflivcly heated, 
cooled-; and thofe which were frozen by cold, 
heated gradually. Thus a fyftem of final caufes 
became, it may be, complete; and the earth, 
having paffed through the pofitions which were 
of all poflible pofitions the mofl: proper to create, 
might ftop at' that which is faid to be of all others 
• the moft proper to preferve. 

. If the learned matter of the Chartcr-houfe, and 

the able Scotch mathematician, who writ againft 

3 - [him, 
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hihi, were ftill alive, t feould expeft that they 
wcmid think thc'mfelvc^^Bderfome obligation td 
npic for having endeavoured to compromife matf 
ters between them, and ,ca unite, in one fcheme, 
their contrary opinions.: Bat fince 1 xaraaot hav^ 
this advantage, I^iru:^ content myfelf >vith the 
inward fatisfa(5lion I feel' in" contemplating this 
plaufiblenotion^which I have'advanccdQagrx>unds 
as good as many of thofe, that are not deemed 
paradoxical eithtr by divines or pHitofopfaers, have 
been eftabiiflied. They ^rc poffible, no doiibt ; 
andi I prqfume, they wijl never be demonftrated 
falfe, nor any other, ways of accounting for the 
fame things, true. It is not, however, quite ne- 
ceffar^ to .my purpofc; for whatever circle our 
planet dcfcribed when hercourfe round the fua 
began^ we muft be. perfiiaded that the furface of 
it was warmed and cheriihed enough by the ray$ 
of the central fun to promote generation and ve- 
getation, fop which it was already prepared. If 
the prcfcnt obliquity of the ecliptic prevailed thenV 
the torrid, the temperate, and the frozen zones, 
as we call them, might be capable of the various 
profluftion^ proper to them; or we may af-. 
fume, very confiftcntly, that countries mor^dif- 
tant received, from thofe that were nearer thq 
fun, fuch animals and fudh plants as their, cli-r 
mates were fit to prefer ve, tho not fit to .gcne^ 
rate, in (hort, we need not apprehend the Want 
of heat, even on the received hypothecs. The 
fun, much older probable than our world, and 
who has, cert?iinly, grown older ever ^nqc^ r^ay^ 
U 3 have 
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have loll much of the fbrce and cffic^y wl>k^ 
he had in thofe prime vtltlays. Nay mpre ( aftm: 
nomers and natural philofophers agtic^, I think, 
about that perpetual esrpence which all the funs 
of the univerfe are at, to eiiiighten, to warm, 
and nouriih their feveral iyftems | of which exr 
pence we muft. believe that our fun has his fhare. 
They afilune indeed th^t the atmofpbere$ of thefe 
funs comprefs fo ftrongly the exhalations that rife 
from them, ant} drive them back with fo much 
force and fo much oecpnomy, not fufitring any 
more than are ahfol^fiely neceflary to pa^, (hat 
thefe fprings of light and heat ci^nqoc be ex- 
haufted, nor fufier any great diminution, in thou- 
fahds of years. But thou|^nds of years, and God 
alone knows how many, are eUpftd |ince our fuif 
Was firft lighted up, and he may have ther^re 
AifFered fom? diminution. 

These hypothetical reafofijngs, and others tq 
the fame purpofe, may be, I think, maintained^ 
whether we fuppofe this obliquity c^ the ecliptic 
to haye been decrcafing or increafing: for the de. 
creafe of fome minutes in a century, during ^ 
fpace of time fytn as long as that which the 
Egyptians imagined, will not be found inconfiftenc 
with our hypothefis. Our hypothefis wants to af* 
fume little more than this, that nature, who afts 
with much fimplicity and uniformity, afted much 
in the fame manner after her firft produdions, iq 
thofe of animals for inftance: and if tl^s be 
granted) it will follow^ evidently, ihat the firil 

men 
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men were competent witneflfcs of the firft propa-- 
gallons of the animal kind ; which would be of 
itfelf a fufficient proof that they^ were fucb of the 
beginning of the world, 

' Natjjre ha$ every where fixed certain fcafons^ 
at which all, or the greateft part,, of them propa- 
gate their fcvcral ipecies, whilft man enjoys the 
noble prwog^tive pf doing the fame all the year 
round. . ** Homipi maxime coitus temporibqs 
'*^ omnibusL opportMous eOu** It is Aristotle 
wJb^Q fays this. ' But then this prerogative extends 
no further: and > term is fixed to man, as it U, 
to the fpccics of all other ahimals for the bearing, 
th^ic fruit. The philofopher I have cited de- 
scends into a particular account of thefe diiferent 
term§, in the fifth book of his Hiftory, of Ani- 
mals i and as we know that men arc nine months 
ih their mothers bellies, he aflures that the camel 
is twelve. Thefe animals then, and all thofc who 
require a longer term than that of nine months^, 
appeared later even than the fecpnd generation of 
human creatures in the ordinary manner that it 
bas been carried on from the firft generatiqn (;Jown- 
wards. Men were by confequcnce Witneflcs of 
i;hc firft propagations of animals. The fame pro- 
poiition will hold* If we fuppofe |:hem generated 
tafterand fooner in the courfe of thefe. generations, 
or even primevally : for, if man, for example, 
wajs but three days, or three hours, in forming 
put of the earth, and in receiving the breath of 
life, it will follow, by a very fair analogy, that 
U 4 ' tU 
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^he fame operdtiotis took, tip four days or fbur' 
hours for the formation of a camel, and eight for 
that of an elephant* 

I MfCHT expeft to hear, upon this occafipn, 
many common-place notions advancecl, to (hew 
more time required, in the procefs of nature, to 
form this animal after the image df God, than all 
die others, fo vaftly inferior to him in figure and 
compofitidn. ' But thefe perfons ought to reflcft, 
that bow dift'ant foever animal ipay b^ from'ahil 
mal, relatively to our notionV of perfeiftion and im- 
perfc&ion, there pan t)e no'diffehence in the di- 
ftance between any of them and' God, who or- 
dered this procefs of nature for reafons that wc da 
not know, but certainly without regard to that 
dignity of naturie which we imagine. 'The crea- 
tion of a man or of an angel, in the wotks of God, 
is not more confidcrable than, the creation of the 
mcanfft infeft, nor requires that' the divine energy 
fliould be exerted in ^ longer and more operofe 
procefs of nature. 

- But if it is probable that the firft men mighr 
fee the commencement of ; thOfe fptcies of ani- 
mals, whofe formation require.^ longer time thafti 
their own, it is not impoflible; neither, that they 
might fee the commencement of thofe fpccre<?, 
whofe formation required a lefs time. Wc may 
very eafily imagine that the creation had two fort's 
pf progreffion, as the world has two forts of nao- 
tiop. Nature might follow fuch an order, as wc 

have 
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Maye mentioned^ in every climate ; but fhe might ' 
ibMbw a certain [general order, likewifc, in ill cli- ' 
mates alike. As more time was rieceflary for the! 
pfoduftion of one animal than another, in the' 
lame climate 5 • lb more time might be necelTary to' 
Hring the fa'mfe animal up to the peffeftion of his" 
irattir* in one climate than in another. As the' 
Hare might begin to run,' and the (hcep to feed, be-' 
fbrc either man, or darnel, or elephant, was fuffl-^ 
ciently formed to anfwer the ends of his creatfoni* 
fo the creation, in^geheral, might- b^ far advanced,' 
o#'(fven comj^ldted, in fome^ climates, before ir 
was fo in others. The feeds, or firft principles,' 
of animal life might have more or lefs force and 
vi^r; according to the different influences of the 
^n, tho they were fcattered every where alike.* 
The firft men, "therefore, \^cf might fee no more 
than the laft-aftis, if T may fay fo, of this great 
drama of the cotmtrfcs where they themfelves ^fofe,' 
might fte the- very* firft afts wherein iinimals w^re 
brought on the ftagc, in other countries. They 
nii^t be fpefiatbrs at twice,. and in a rcverfi^ 
order, of tlij^ whole piece. b 

Ore ATiofN iiniihed, propagation began, and the: 
lame inftinA urged ^he two fexes to the fame sl&.i 
Iiiftind urged them to it firft ; a fenfe of pleafure 
recalled them to it afterwards : and the multi* 
plication of their ipecies was not a motive, pro- 
bably, to thefe conjunftions. The revolution of 
fome months Ibewed them the confequences of 
it; and the revolution of fooie year^ lhewe4 

- • them 
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them that thej and tbeir offspring were born l3fi> 
die. i*er u$ put ourfclvcs, &ra monscnt, in tke 
place of the firfl: men. Coul4 thqr doujjt that, 
they wntfuchi ^9.^^ ^^ doubt that all i;hc 
other animals thc^r faw were the firfl: of t^r*. 
Ipnds iikewife? Could thej fail to tianfmit to. 
their pofterity this tradition, ^' the world, had 4 
♦* beginning 2" li?, who has a great mind, to 
C4^il, .may (^ thuth^Y ^^ ^^^ know, by the(^ 
ipj^rks^ that thP ^l^fiail wofid began ; they only, 
knew that the Mifiial inh^bic^tspf it began then. 
tfi exift- Buj^ j£.:tbet.firft men could not be wit^ 
qeffcsof thdrrown <?feikdon^ .they migh; be faq^^ 
of the Creadon of other aQiQi^Sx as much 9^ qif 
tJK propagation of (tMir owrtj and of every other, 
fpecies : fo that» if they knew ^(srtainly that ^^^ 
animal world began^ t, do not iee:iiv|>at the atM^ 
will gain by aifwniflg; that they were ignoranjt <^ 
i;he begimting of tic niwffial wprl4*. A God wafc 
nfK:eflary for one a$ much a$ £^r t|ie other ; and if 
tfadition a^rm^d frothing moirc; th^ the firfl;, k 
woukl fcr¥eequaUy,^cll:tqfc^uteifhe.^U wh% 
denies the exiftence of any {\J\ci\ Being* Was it; 
ncceflary to difcover this grieat truth that they 
fiibuld reaibn logically^ and crabfmit iq poikoty 
an opinion only h But in «U jctfta ibey might 
know by other raarks^ fofiicienf. to. awaken tb^ 
attention of a ^aracgcde, or td iitform an Hotr 
tent<^t, that the ii^hole. fyftem then began* The 
lives of theie meli were^ prais|ably, much longer 
than ours y and if.you conipare what they mufl:^ 
have ften in/ their. youth, with what they mv^ 

have 
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]i#ve <^rcrye$} in their q\^ fkge. you will find th^i 
the cjipcrience of their wbok Jiycs was one con- 
tmue^ proof to th|3qi, xha^ ihey lived ip the Br(| 
Jilge of the rnaterial world, Obferve it iq one in- 
stance. The earth, out of which they had been 
treated, fHri)iP>ed YfkH Was npce^Iary^ fpr their 
fpbfiflenqe. 

per fe d^bat omnia tellus ; 
Contentic]i)e cibis nu))o cogence creatis, 
Arbuteos Coptus, ipoptanaque fragra, legebant, fee. 

Thefe were thp fpontanpoqs gifts of nature •,. and 
men had ho fiiare, at firft, in the poodgftion or 
ifnprpyeipcnt of them. They learned in time to 
4o both, to fow corn, and to ipake bread. Tree^ 
grew up J and as they grew, they furnifhed a bet- 
jter retreat to birds, and a better fliade to men. An 
pld oaik became at length, to them, a new phae** 
nomenon. 

If it was not time to finifh this artide, I t^bht 
cafily (hew, in a multitude of other inftances, 
that the f^rft men mull neceffarily know that they 
ivere cotcmporaries with the material world, and 
faw the beginnmg of a pew onter of things. But 
after wandering,* in complaifance to the arheift, 
IP the fpaces of imagination, and to fhew him 
that altho neither the firft nor the |aft of men 
were able to difcover how the world was made, 
yet the firft might know by fufRcient experience, . 
^d the laft by fufficient teiftimony, that it had a 

beginning; 
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beginning ; let lis return into the cfofer pretinftsf 
ofreafon, and finifh tWs irtlcle, as Mr. Huygens 
finifhes his conjeftures about' rhe planetary world. 
After fpeaking of the abfurdities contained in the 
phyiics of Des Cartes, he adds, '^^ mihi ma- 
*' gnum quid confecuti'videbimur'-fi, quenrradmo- 
*' dum fele habeant res, quae in natura exiftunt^ 
" intellexerimus, a quo longiflime ctiam nunc 
** abfumus. Quomodci autem quaeque efFefta^ 
" fuerjnt, quodque fint efle coeperint, id nequa- 
" qiiam humano ingeriib excogitari, aut conjee- 
V turis attingi, pofle/* this philofopher aflcrts. 
with great reafon. Experimental philofophy has 
made great progrefs already, in difcovering to us 
the things apd the order of nature. Where it 
continues to be cultiyated it will continue, doubt- 
lefs, to difcover more : apd after all, humanf 
knowledge will ftop far fhort of human curio-' 
fity ;*for this goes beyond our means of know- 
ledge, nay, even beyond the boldcft corijedures 

live can -make, - . . - 

- J • • ; 

But now, having (hewn the atheift, ex abun- 
dantia, how the firft men might have. certainty 
of knowledge concerning the beginning of "the 
world, and were therefore authentic witnefles of 
the truth of this faft, and authentic authors of 
the tradition, it is time to ihew that> without en- 
tering into fuch confiderations, we muft allow this 
tradition to be a tradition of faft, arid not of opi^ 
nion. This is the fecond of thpfe articles thac 
wc propofcd to examine in anfwer to the atheift's 

objeflions. 
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obje6ttons» • Th«rc muft be fome certain piriacjh- 
ples and.fome certain. rule to diftinguilh between 
thcfe twO; fqrts of 'tradition, as the acheift kemg 
to allovsr, when he diftinguifhes one from the 
other. Now thefe principle* are not, I think, 
hard to find.-,:, and the rule that rcfuUs from 
chem is Ample and plain, • 

' Common fenfe requires that every thing pro- 
pofed to the underftanding (hoiild be accornpa- 
xiied with fuch proofs as the nature of it can fur- 
jji&. ' He who requires more, is guilty of abfur- 
dity. He who requires lefs, ofraflinefs. As the 
nature of the propofition decides what proofs are 
exigible, and what not ; fo the kind of proof de- 
termines the clafs into which the propofition is 
to be ranged- He, for inftaoce, who affirms that 
there is a God, advances a propofition which us 
an objc6^of dcmonilrative knowledge alone, and 
a demonftration is required, from him. If he 
makes the demonftration, we are obliged to own 
that we know- there is a God, 'and the propofi- 
tion becomes a judgment of nature, not merely 
an opinion, according, to the diftihftion made 
fomewhere. in Tuxly ; tho demonftrations are 
fometimes fcalled opinions, as opinions are often 
called demonftrations. If, by his fault or by 
ours, ive have hot a clear perception of the ideas, 
^r of the cdnncdtion of them, which form this 
demonftration, or if, without troubling ourfelvcs 
to follow it, we receive the propofition for true 
jon the. authorityj of others,, it is,, indeed, opinioa; 
/. ..; not 
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not knowledge in us; But Whether we receive 
It, or ifi^hether we rejeft it, wc can neither rcf 
qttirc nor employ, with propriety, any other 
proofs than thofe which are tonformabie to the 
mature of the propofition; Tradition is not ohc ' 
of them. It may prove that rtien have generally 
believed a God, but it cannot prove thao fuchra 
Being exifts. Nothing can be more trifling, there- 
jbre, than to infift, as atheifts arc ape to do, oii 
this proof, as if the opinion proved- the &(% ;^ a$ 
if all men had been alike capable of the dtriion^ 
ftrationi or^ as if the densonftrationiv^ tioc nei 
celTary to eftabliih the truth of the opinion. 2^ 
flionft ration, indeed, is not ncceflTary ort^ the- hy^ 
pothcfis, that all nfien have an in««e iifea of 
God* But this hypothefis has beeh, I thidli; 
long exploded* I do* not remember, at lekft^ td 
have heard it maintained by more than one arcH& 
bifhop, two or three ignorant monks^ aind as 
many devout ladies*. 

As much as I am convinced of thetexiftende 
of a Supreme All*pcnfca Being, as ferioufly ay I 
adore his majefty, blefs his goodncfs, . and rofign 
myfclf chearfully to;his providence,i I ihduld be 
foiry to reft my conviftion on the authority of 
any man, or of all mankind : fincc authority can.* 
not be, and demonftration is,, the fole proper 
proof in this cafe. Should I quote tothctathcifr, 
a SuPHis, an AMunopHis^ an Orus^ ot any of 
ihofe pretended contemplators; of divinity,, he 
would laugh at me wi^fa reafonj tho^ he might 

allow. 
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allow, at the {ztnc time, thiatMiefe'lctr*, who 

;acfctiowkdgcd'iriftriorbctngsi, beings littte raifcfd 
above hum^nityi were infirikeljr^Jcfe abford than 

'tfidkv9ho had the front to aflTerif that they few 
the iinrifiblc God, and converfed familiarly Wltfi 
him. The demortftration-of his exiftence afffts 

^from fenfitive knowledge; firicc it iaa poftertori 
only that Wean prove the firft caufe to be ah iA- 
telligent caufe r^ but he iai not for that an objeft 
of fenfitive knowledge. This ph^pofition, there- 
fore, ** there is a God,'' which becomes a judg- 
ment of nature, an objeft df demohftrative know- 
ledge ta every one who can make\thc dcmonftra- 

Yibn, or tmtlcrftand it when it is made, eom'tfe 
down as an opinion only in tradition, and can 
pafs for nothing better on that authority. 

Is this now the cafe of that propofition whidh 

affirms the beginning of the world ? Reafon 

alone ean authorifc the firft, and when I fubftnbc 

to the truth of it, I do this whhout any regard Co 

Yraditiori. All that tradition tells me is,' thdt 

men made the fartle judgment four or five thoii* 

fand ' years ago. If it told me that they made a 

contrary judgment, and believed the world eter- 

' nal, I Ihould make ftill the fame ori a fubjeft cort- 

ccrning which we of this age are as competc^nt ' 

judges, as the rtien who lived it any time before 

us. This propofition, *« the world had a begiiir 

*' ning," affirms afafl: long ago paft, and which 

can, therefore, be received for true on no other 

authority than that of men who lived long ago, 

and 
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and at, or near the time.when this evept happened^ 
I confult my reafon, indeed, to, examine whether 
the fa6t implies . contradiAion ; no more: and 
• when I find that it does not, I receive it for true, 
on the faith of human teftimony^ which is^tl^e 
proper proof to mc of every fad whereof I have 
not been myfelf a witnefs, and without any regard 
to the fuppofed. conformity of it to the general 
ideas of mankind This fuppofed conformity, 
if it be real, will add nothing to the probability jpf 
.the fai5t, as a nonconformity will take none away. 
.Nothing, therefore, can be more trifling than the 
cavil made by the atheift, when he objefts that 
the more probable this tradition is, the more rea- 
fpn we have to take it for an univerfal tradition 
of opinion, not of fad. The cavil is not only 
trifling, but to the lafl: degree abfurd ; for on this 
principle it will follow that the more , probable a 
fad is, the Icfs rcafon we have to receive it, as a 
true faft, on hifliorical or traditional authority. 
I confult my reafon and my experience to difcovcr 
whether the faft, I am told, may have happenAd 
poflibly, and. then I confult hifliory and tradition 
to dilcDver whether it has happened aftually. But, 
* according to. Pamon's logic,' the more my reafon * 
and my experience fhew me the iirft, the more 
.reafon 1 have to believe that hiftory and tradition 
record, in every fuch cafe, an ancient opinion, 
not an ancient fa£t. 

.. But it is time that I fhould haftenjo a conclu- 

fion, by flicwing, in the kit place, that if the 

' ' world 
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World had not really had a beginning, the opinion 
bf it's eternity would have been the general opinion 
bf antiquity •, and the conrjmehcement of it would 
hot have Been tranfmitted by tradition, either as 
afaft, or, perhaps, as an opinion* Tho men* 
might, in all ages, demonftrate the exiftehce of 
(God, they could not demonftrate alike, in any 
age^ the commencement oif the world : and, ac- 
tordingly, we fee that fome philofophers, who be- 
lieved there was a ifirft principle, a firft intelligent 
taufe, a iSupreme Being, held, at the fame time^ 
that the world was eternal ; ifar from being in- 
duced by their theiim to believe it had a com- 
mencement. Others were, I doubt not* con- 
firmed in the opmion that there was a God, or 
tvcn led to believe it, and to feck the demonftra- 
tion of it, by the proofs they had of this ifa£t, the 
world had a beginning in time. It is much more 
jprobable that the received fadt gave occafion to, 
br fortified the opinion, than that the opinion de- 
termined thehi to aiOfume the fa£t. 

The atKeift, who looks on both to be nothing 
more than traditional opinionsj will be very in- 
idifierent which of them pafles for the firft. He 
blends them together; and attributes that of God's 
iexiftence to the fuperftition of- niankind, and to 
the policy of legiflators. It might feem hard to 
attribute that of the beginning of the world to 
the fame principles, fince it feen:is to have little 
or no relation to them. He contents himfclf 
therefore, at, leaft Damon did fowith me, to in- 
fift that philofophers might eaniy fall into an 

yoL. V. X opinion. 
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opinion j which faved them much trouble in ac- 
counting for the original of thingi, by the fuppo- 
fition of an eternal Being, infinitely wife and 
powerful. But the atheift would do weH to con- 
fidcr, that this feeming folution of a difficulty 
implies a very real abfurdity; for it implies that 
there were philofophers as foon as there were men. 
He would do well to confider, further, that when 
there were philofophers, thofe, who admitted the 
cxiftence of fuch a Being, were not the lefs cu- 
rious in their rcfearches of the mechanical caufes 
of all the phaenomena. In fliort, he would do 
well to confider that thefe philofopha^ wotild 
have cut the Gordian knots of all their difficulties 
by afTuming the eternity of the world much more 
cafily, than they could untie them by affuming 
that a Being infinitely wife and powerful had 
made it. They might have faid, in this cafe, 
once for all, things have been eternally as they 
are: to what purpofe fliould wc. feek the ori- 
ginal and eifential caufes of tl^at which never 
beg^n? 

But further, if wc pafs over the abftirdity of 
fuppofing that there were philofophers as foon as 
there were men, or the improbability of this fup- 
pofition, that the commencement of the world 
was not believed till philofophers taught it ; I 
would ftill alk, and the atheift would be puzzled 
to tell me, how the belief of the commencement 
of the Wbrld could be eftabliflicd, not only where 
philofophy and fcience flourifhed ; but even unl^ 
verfally, among nations who bad no communica^ 
2 tion 
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tlon with thefe, and who were, themfclvcs, the 
leaft civilifcd and the moft ignorant ? If it be faid 
that, uhcivilifcd and ignorant as they were, this 
opinion might arife and fpread atnoftg them, be- 
caufe it was agreeable to their general notions, and 
analogous to what daily experience (hewed them^ 
in innumerable inftances, as well as to What they 
ihemfclves weri able to do *, I muft aiHcrt, on 
Ihc contrary, this opinion was repugnant to the 
natural charafterof the human mind, to what W(* 
may feel in oUrfelves, and obferve in all other 
men. All men are, in one rclpcft, difciples of 
Protagoras. Uninftrufted nature teaches them* 
ike him, that man is the meafure of all things j 
that our fenfations communicate certain know^ 
ledge \ that every thing is what it appears to us 
to be ; and that the things which do not appear 
to us, are not. He who fees no inequality be- 
rween two objefts, affirms that they are equal :. 
dnd we judge naturally of the reality of all ob^ 
lefts by the perceptions we have of them. An- 
cient aftronomers believed the ftars to be immovc- 
ibly fixed in a folid firmament^ and never fuf- 
pefted them to incline to the pole^ or to decKne 
from it. The fea was thought to have no bounds^ 
becaufe. the bounds of it were unknown ; and the 
celeftial bodies to be' incorruptible, becaufe no 
changes were difcerned in them. Philofophers 
r^afon often, and the vulgar always^ like the 
rofes in FonteneLle. A comparifon taken from 
thofe infefts who live one day only, would have 
been more to his purpofe-, but rofes were more 
X 2 worthy 
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worthy than infcfts to be offered td the marchio- 
nefs, and fuch a philolbpher as Font£nelle might 
difpcnfc with fome want of precifion in favor of 
his gallantry. Such, as I have defcribed it, is the 
natural character of the human mind. It infe&s 
all our judgments, moral as well as phyfical, till 
we learn to correft it by experience and a long 
courfe of reflefticn. This the ii#civilired igno- 
rant people we fpeak of could not do ; and it was; 
therefore, agreeable to the general difpofition of 
their minds, to believe that things have been al- 
ways fuch as they faw them to be. 

This mull have been univerfally the cafi^ I 
think, in countries where the natural, unimproved 
charafter of the human mind prevailed alone. 
In thofe which philofophy began to enlighten, 
feme might doubt of this eternity ; but fome 
other phitofophers, and the people in general, 
would continue to believe it. From whence can 
we imagine that they (hould derive a contrary opi- 
nion? Their experience fhewed thetn, kideed, 
generation and corruption ; that particular things 
began, and therv ccafed to be ; but they faw, on 
the whole, an uniform feries of the fame revolu- 
tions of things ; their ideas were conformable to 
the experience which framed them, and the eter- 
nity of the world was conformable to thefe ideas.^ 
Such confiderations may ferye to Ihew what I 
have advanced, that the eternity of the world 
might have been the univcrfal tradition, but that 
the commencement of it could not have been fo. 
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if It had not commenced, and men had not 
Icnbwn that it had. On this hypothefis all the 
confequcnces of it follow naturally. One con- 
fequence is, that, fince the world and mankind 
began in time, the tradition of this beginning 
Ihould be a little more or a little lefs obfcurely, 
but univerfally, known : and this confequencc 
has followed. Another confequence is, that men, 
who believed the world to have been created, in 
the ftrift fenfe of the word, or that the confufed 
matter of a chaos was reduced into a mundane 
fyftem, muft have believed that this ftupendous 
fyftem was produced by fome principle unknown 
to' them, and fiiperibr to itfclf ; for they could 
not fail to perceive, on the firft notices of fenfe, 
and the firft eflays of reafon, that the idea of an 
cfFedk included neceflarily in it the idea of a caufe : 
this confequence followed likewife. Once more, 
altho the firft men could doubt no more that 
fome caufe of the world, than that the world it- 
felf, exifted, yet another confequence of this great 
event, and of the furprife, inexperience, and ig- 
norance of mankind, muft have been much doubt 
and uncertainty concerning the firft caufe ; and 
this likewife followed, Cudwoi^th has endea- 
voured to prove, m^ny have thought, and I in- 
clined to think, that the unity of a firft intelligent 
caufe was the original belief of mankind. But 
if it was fo, a belief foon fucceeded that gods, 
coadjutors to the firft in making and governing 
the world, as well as inferior gods and men, and 
the whole material world, proceeded from this 
X 3 eternal 
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eternal fource of all exiftence. I need not ^nu^ 
merate any of chofe various hypothefes that arofe 
from fuch abfurd notions. Many of them have 
continue^ to this day, and are held even by qhrU 
ftian;, whom revelation as well a$ reafon enlighu 
ens. The tradition of the fad, that the worlcf 
began, and that of the opinion, that God is, have 
come down tp us, tho not entirely without oppo* 
fition» from the mofl; early ages. But the man-, 
ner of God's being, and of his woi:king in th§ 
crpation, and government of the world, havp been 
matters of difpute in all ages, ever finee prcfump- 
tuous mortals afiefled to defcend into particulars^ 
to know any ?hing at all of one, or any thing 
more of the other, than that he is felf-exiftent and 
all-pcrfc6t, and that hjs will, relatively to hi$ 
human creatures, |s revealed ;o them in the con, 
ftitution of their fyfteni, 

Tp conclude, I am far from refting tKe proof 
of God's exiftence on the authority pf this tradi*, 
tion, that the world began, I know that we arc 
able to demonstrate this fundamental truth of all 
religion, whether it began or no. But fince we 
cannot rejedt this tradition, without renouncing 
almoft all we know ; and fince it leads men tq 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, by a proof leveL 
led tP the meaneft pnderftanding, I think we ought 
to infift upon it. I am the more confirmed in 
thinking fo by the efFcft it had in the difpute of 
which I have given you fome account. Damo^c 
was cmbarrafled by it fp qiHch, that he bad re- 

Cour{i3 
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courfe at lafl to the wild hypothefis of Dsmocri* 
Tus and Epicurus, if we really know what that 
of the former was. This hypothefis is ^n abyft 
of abfurdity. In that I left him, pitying from 
the bottom of my heart,, for I love the man, his 
blindnefs and his obltinacy ; the blindnefs of one 
who fees fo clearly, and the ob|linacy of one who 
ihews fo much candour on other occafions. 
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Occafioned by one of 
Archbjfliop Tillotso h\ 

S E R M O N S. 



I COMB from reading, in Barbeyrac's tranfla- 
tion of Tillotson's fermons, thedifcourfe yoa 
mentioned on a late occaGon : and the effe^ of it^ 
has been to confirm me in this opinion, that the 
theift is a much more formidable enemy to the 
atheift, than the divine. The former takes all the 
i^al advantages againft a common ad verfary, which 
the latter has it in his power to take ; but he gives 
none againft himfelf, as the latter is forced to do. 
When the divine writes or difputcs on any fubjeft, 
relative to his profeflion, he is always embarrafled 
by his theological fyftem ! whether his mind be, 
fo, or not, his tongue and his pen cannot be other- 
wife. A theift is under no conftraint of this kind, 
He may fpeak the truth, fuch as it appears to him^ 
;^hcn the divine, tho it appears ;he fame to him, 

muft 
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muft be filent. The thcift may be filent, by regards 
of prudence, when the divine is obliged to fpeak 
by the obligation of his profeflion, and to maintain 
lyhat he cannot defend, as, -well as what he can : 
and thus, if he impofes on fome, he expofes him- 
self to the attacks of others. When the theift has 
demonftrated the exiftence of a fupreme, all-per- 
fcft Being, and the moral obligations of his ra- 
tional creatures, he ftops where the means of human 
knowledge flop, and makes no vain and prefumptu- 
ous efforts to go beyond them, by the help of reafon 
or revelation. Juft fo, when he has proved that the 
world had a beginning, onfoundatwnsof thehigheft 
probability tradition can give, he flops (hort like- 
wife j becaufe, in the nature of things, we can have 
no other proof of the faft. Not fo the divine. His 
fyflem drags himon. He attempts, moft abfurdly, 
to fupport, in the firfl cafe, a demonflrated truth 
by falfe arguments ^ and, in the fecond, to niake 
tradition vouch for more than any receivable tra- 
dition does or can vouch. The archbifliop himfelf 
fecms fenfible of this in. one place : for having af. 
ferted the univerfal aflent oif mankind to this great 
triith^ that there is a God, and having afcribed 
th? uniyerfality of this afTent to the nature of the 
humaii mind, on which God has imprefled an in« 
nate idea of himfelf, he tries to evade the abfurdity 
by adding, ^? or which (that is the human mind) is 
*' fo difpofed. that men may difcover, by the due 
*' ufe of it's faculties, the exiflence of God." He 
endeavours to evade the theological abfurdity, 
which he could i^ot maint^n ^ but he endeavours 
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it in vain : for it is evidently falfc that the two 
propofitions are in any fort the fame. ThedifFerencc 
between affirming, that the mindof man is able, by 
a due ufe of it's faculties, to difcover the exiftence 
of God, and that the mind of man has an innate 
idea of this exiftence, which prevents and excludes 
the ufeof any rpental faculties, except that of bare 
perception, is too obvious to be infifted upon. 

Divines reafon, fometimes, on this fubjeft with 
more precaution. They Hide over the dodlrine of 
innate ideas, without maintaining, or renouncing 
it direftly •, and think it fufficient to fay, that the 
belief of a God is founded on a certain natural pro- 
portion, which there is between this great truth 
and the conceptions of the human mind. I in- 
clined, as you know, to think in the fame manner, 
and to believe that the firft men, at leaft, wha 
knew that they were fuch, and who faw the ma- 
terial world begin, would be led, by the natural 
conceptions of their minds to acknowledge a firft 
Caufe of infinite wifdom and power, and far above 
all thefe conceptions. Thus it fcemed to me, that 
the tradition of a faft, and of an opinion grounded 
on it, which are apt to be confounded, tho they 
ihould be always diftinguifhed, might come down 
together. But Lconfefs my felf obliged, on further ' 
refledtion, to abandon this hypothefis. I abandon ' 
it with the lefs regret, becaufe, whatever the firft 
men might think, nay, whether the world had a 
beginning in time (as I am firmly perfuaded it had) 
o^r not, the demonftration of God's exiftence will* 
3' •■ remain 
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fcmain unfhakcn. But I am obliged to abandon it^ 
becaufc a natural and intimate proportion between 
thccxiftenceof God, and the univcrfal conceptions 
of the human mind^ may appear chimerical ; and 
perhaps is fo. It is, I doubt, chimerical, even 
when it is applied to the Bril men. The variety 
of the ph^en6mena, which ftruck their fenfes^ 
would lead the generality, mod probably, to ima- 
gine a variety of caufe^ : and more obfervations and 
deeper refleftions, than the firft men could make^ 
were necefl^ry to prove the unity of the firft Caufc. 
That fomc made them, at leaft very early, can 
fcarce be doubted. So that the orthodox belief and 
polytheifm might grow up together, tho the latter 
xnight fpread wider and fader than the former. 

If there was really^fuch a proportion, or fuch a 
conformity, as is afTumed, particular men, philo« 
fophers here and there, might have held polythe- 
ifm notwithftanding this ; but the general opiniQn 
of mankind would iiave been the orthodox opinion : 
inftead of which we know that poly tbeifm and ido^ 
latry prevailed almoft every where, PoJytheifm 
and idolatry, therefore, feem more conformable to 
human ideas, abftradted from the firft appearances 
of things, and better proportioned, by an analogy 
of human conceptions, to the uncultivated reafon 
of mankind^ and to underftandings not fufficiently 
informed. Our archbifhop fuppbfes it objeded to 
him, chat thr general confent of mankind in ac-* 
knowledging one God, does not prove that there 
i$ one, any more than the general confent of num-* 

berleft 
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btrlefs nations id acknowledging ieveral^ proved 
that there arc fevefal. He anfwcrs the objeftion 
by faying) that philofophers and wife men, in every 
nation ind in evieryage, were 0/ a different Opinion 
from the vulgar ; fo that the heterodo^t opinion 
cannot pfetend to have general confent on it's flde; 
fince the opinions of the vulgar, oppofcdiip thofij 
of phi!ofoph€rs and wife mert, can be received in- 
to this reckoning no oiherwtfe, than like a mut* 
titude of noughts without any figure. This is 
ftrange reafonin'g to fall from the pen of fo great 
a iha'fl. It is certain that the orthodox belief 
maintailled itfelf in fortie minds, perhaps iti fbmt 
nations, and pierced through all the darknefs of 
ignorant ages : but ytt poly tHeifm, and the con- 
fcquence of it, idolatry, were avowed and taught 
by Icgiflators and by pliilblbphers. Neither wiU 
, it avail any thing to fay, tliat thefe men had their 
inward, as well as their outward, ddarihe; and that 
they taught,^ in private; the contrary of what' tliey 
taught in public On this very fuppofition it will 
(till follow that poiytheifm and idolatry prevailed 
more eafily,^ becaufe they were more conformable 
to the natural conceptions of the human tnind, 
thaothc belief of one firft intelligent Cauie,^the fole 
Creator, Prefenriir, and Governor (tf all chihgs. It 
is abfurd to fay, that the confent of fomewife 
men, and'eVenof fomenktions, in(tru6ted and go- 
verned by them, in thfe acknbwlcdgnicnt of one 
Supreme Beiiig; is i proof that thiis idea is ihhate 
in all men, or uniVerIaHy.prt)portibried to the cori- 
ceptionVof all mefti i and' to deny that' the Attioff 

univerfal 
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univerfal confent of mankind^ in the acknowledge 
ment of feveral gods, is a proof of the contrary. 

If you are not very well fatisficd with thcfe 
theological reafonings, as I think you are not, yoii 
will be no better fatisfied with the manner iii.whicK 
our archbifhop attempts to prove that the world 
bad a beginning. The queftion, which is com^ 
monly put to thofe who maintain the eternity of 
it would be triflings as well as trite, if it did not 
oblige the atheifl to give an anfwer which implies^ 
in his mouth, the greatefl abfurdity, and makes hini 
pronounce in eflfedl his own condemnation. Til- 
LOTsoN takes this advantage, as I have done : but 
be throws it away, when he has taken it, by apply- 
ing it againft thofe who may think the world more 
antient than the theological aera makes it to be, 
tho they do hot believe it eternal. He affcrts, that 
the mofl: antient hiftories Were writ long after this 
aera; and quotes, to prove it, fomeverfesdfLu^ 
cRETius, finely writ, but very little to the purpofe^ 
becaufe of no authority in this cafe^ 

*' Si nuHa fiiit genitalis ori^o 
'^ Teitarum et eoeli,> femperque aeterna fuer^ ; 
** Cur fupra beUum Tfaebanum^ et funera Trojae; 
*' Non alias alii quoque res ceeinere poetae ?'^ 

Men have been always fond, riot only to carry 
the originals of theif feveral nations as far bacTc as 
they could, aind to reprefent them, fometimes, as 
coeval with the world itfelf, but to cftablifli their 
own or the traditions which had come to them^ 

as 
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a the moft anticnt of all traditions* Thus the 
koman poet employed thofe of Greece to prove 
that the World had hot begtin Very long before the 
Wars of Thebes and of Ttoy. The wprld had a 
beginnings fays thejfew, for thferc is neither hiftory 
nor tradition more antient than Mosbs ; and we 
know by his writings how, and how long ago^ 
the world was created. If we bring a Chinefe into 
the fccne, he will afTure us that the world had a 
beginning, becaufe the cycles, of threefcofe years 
each, in the chronological tables of his nation, do 
not rife any higher than Hoam-ti, who reigned 
about four thoufand four hundred years before 
our aera ; that fropi him to Xm-kuMj the fuc- 
ceflbr of Fonr, there arc no more than thrcp 
hundred and eighty years; "and that Fohi was the 
firft that civilifcd mankind. It was hej will th^ 
Chinefe continue tp-fay, who left us the adorable^ 
and hitherto incotpprehenfible, Yekim, in the ex- 
plication of which our learned men have labored 
thefc two thoufand fix. hundred years. It was Font 
and ^i^iN-KUM who tayght ^^^ the ufe of the 
plough, who invented letters, and to whom alj 
arts.and fciences owfe their original. Let a learned 
P^c^cican come forwafd next, and he will afllire 
yoUj not only that the world began, but that thd 
time when it began is known j for we had but nine 
kings before Montezuma, will this great chro.^ 
nologer fay. TenIjch was the firft of them, ^nd 
the founder of our monarchy ; our hieroglyphical 
annals rife no higher 5 we know nothing beyond 
Jiim : this calculation is confirmed by that of ouif 
Vol. V. Y* iicigh- 
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neighbours, whofc traditions place the deftruftion 
.of the laft iun, and the beginning of this, but a 
little before our aera. Let a Peruvian follow 
the Mexican, he will affure us that the inca 
Manco-Capac preceded Atahualpa about four, 
hundred years 5 that he and his fifteV, Coya-Ma- 
ma-oello-Huaco, were fent, at that time, by 
their father, the fun, to civilife mankind, who 
could not have been long in being, fince they had 
neither civil polity nor religion, fince they knew 
neither how to build houfes, to fpin wool or cotton 
to cover their nakednefs, nor to till their lands. 
Thefe are the traditions of the eaft and of the weft. 
The former make the world more anticnt than 
ihofe of the Jews, as they ftand in the Hebrew, at 
leaft 5 the latter place the commencement of it * 
^hout the beginning of the twelfth century of the 
Chriftian aera, that is about the time of your king 
tpuis le Gros, and of our firft Norman princes. 
.Our learned Europeans may laugh as much as 
they pleafe at thefe learned Almcricans : but they 
rnuft not be offended, if they are laughed at, in 
their turn^ by thofe who think thit, . if Cadmus, 
the cook of .a certain king of Sidon, carried the 
iife of Icftters, and his fon, of his grandfon, Bac- 
chus, the culture of the vine, to the Greeks three 
thoufand years before Manco-Capac civilifcd the 
Peruvians, it may very well be that the Atlantic, 
pr fome other nation ftill mpre unknown to us^ 
bad made all thefe improvements, by a long ex- 
jerience, three thoufind years before the Greeks,' 
6v even their matters, who boaftcd of a much, 
grtater inrfquity, the Egyptians. ' ^ 

"^ * AckowD 
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A CROWD of reflpAions prefefits itfelf : but theft 
j(n^y fervc to fliew how ridiculous it is, whilft wc 
i-eceive.on )tKe faith of iiniverfal tradition .this faft, 
*^ the world had a beginning/' to go about to fix 
Jtlie iaera of it according to thofc of any particular 
nations. The negative argument, " we have no 
** memorials beyond iuch a time/' proves nothing 
but oUr ignorance ^ And the pofitive. argumeni^ 
that " we have rektions p£ the beginning of arts 
*' and fciences in feveral Countries*'* proves no* 
thing more than what is very needlefs to prove ; 
I meatti that the/e wa$ a time^ when every one of 
thefe nations began to be civilifed« Neither of thefe 
arguments is of weight againft the atheift who aC- 
ferts the eternity of the world. But they gave him 
an advantage, fuch as it is, which bad argumentM 
give frequently in polemical writings *, and having 
xefuted thefe, he may triumph, as if he had re<^ 
futed all the reft : which is a pradice very com*;^ 
mon among his adverfaries the divine$# 

If the divine had not rtore at heart to eftablifh 
the credit of Jewifli traditions, than the commence- 
ment of the world, be would not proceed as he 
does. He would hot heglcft the univerfal traditioii 
of a naked faft, fuch as tradition may prefcrvc, to 
irtfift on particular traditions of a fad fo compli- 
cated with circumftances that iio tradition could 
preferve it, Thefe circumftanceS might make the 
faft doubtful ; the faft will never make them pro^ 
bable. Even that of the time^ when the prcfent 

^ y a fyft^m 
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fyftem of things began, has been fnpported weakly, 
I will not, tho* I think I might, fay fraudulently, 
by Jcwifti rabbins and by Chriftian doftors, from 
Julius Africanus, and Eusebivs, and George 
the monk, down to Stillingfleet, whom I 
mention particularly, becaufcTiLLbrsoN ventures 
to aflcrt, that he has proved, in his Origines facrae, 
the chronological traditions of the Egyptians, and 
the Chaldeans, to agree with thofe of the Bible. 
If he had proved this, which he has not moft cer- 
tainly, he would have proved nothing more than 
what the Mexicans aflert,' that the traditions of 
two or three neighbouring nations, all derived 
probably enough from one original, are conform- 
able to one another. But it is, indeed, too bold an 
impofition to pretend to prove, by defcending into 
particulars of fafts and datfcs, any thing of this 
kind. Our. learned antiquaries have no other ma- 
terials than a certain number of broken, in.cohe, 
rent, and precarious traditions, Thefe they make 
to cohere, for the moft part, by guefs ; and then 
drag them to a fccming conformity with the Mo- 
faical fyftem, which they aflume all atbiig to be 
triie, whilft they pretend to prove it to be fo by 
collateral evidence. I will only add, to fliew how 
impertinent all this admired learning ought to be 
deemed, that, by little differences in the arrange- 
ment of the fame materials, and by a no greater 
liberty of gucfling, diftindt, oppofite, and yet equal 
probabilities may be made to refulc from them. I 
affirm this the more confidently, becaufe I tried it 
once, as you may remember, and we both thought 
that the trial fuccecded very plaufibly. 

But, 
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But; without infifting any longer on this headt 
to (hew how divines weaken the (hort and plain 
proof that we have of the beginning of the world, 
ietvs graht, for ai^ument's fake, that the moft 
antient traditions are chc Mofaical, and that arts 
and fciences have not been invented more than 
four or five thoufand years, or more or lefs, as they 
think fit. Will they proye, even by this conccflion, 
that the world has had a beginning ? They can- 
not : for the atheitt will objed that he may have 
reafon to think the world eternal, without being 
obliged to think the arts and fciences eternahlike- 
wife. He will maintain it to be indifferent, in his 
hypothefis, when or where they began j fince, at 
whatever aera the divine places this beginning, aa 
eternity muft have preceded this aera. The divine, 
therefore, will be obliged to (hew that it implies 
contradidion to aflert that the world is from eter- 
nity, and not to af&rt that arts and fciences are fo 
likewife. He will endeavour this by afTuming, 
as TiLLOTSon does^ that arts and fciences are ne- 
ceiTary to the well-being of mankind, and even to 
their being; that neccfl3,ty, the great mother of in- 
duftry and of invention, fet mankind to work as 
focDi and as faft, as the fpecies began, and muK 
tiplied, in fome places with t^ore, in others with 
lefs, of thefe, but in all with as much as their real 
wants required. Since you agree then, will the di^ 
vine fay to the atheift^ that arts and fciences began 
about the time we have fixcdj the world muft have 
begun about the time we have fished likewife. This 
y 3 rcafoa* 
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reafoning is commonly employed againft thole 
athcifts who affume that the world is eternal. But, 
without being one of their number^ I venture to 
fay that this reafoning is frivolous, and founded on 
a fuppofition, which the men who make it muft 
know to be falfe. The different aeras of arts and 
fcienccs, invented in fome countries, and carried 
into others, arc fo diftanr, even according ta the 
received chronology, that the men who difpenfcd 
with the want of them, during fuch long interval, 
might have difpenfed with it longer, and, in many 
cafes, always. Are there hot nationsj^ at thfs 
hour, whofe originals are unknown to us, who 
may be the Aborigines of the countries they in- 
habit, and who are ignorant not onlyxjf all fci- 
cnce, but of many arts fuppofcd rieceflary; not only 
of letters, for inftance, but of thofe which fcrvt 
to defend us againft the inclemency of the air aM 
the rigor of the fcafons, by making cloaths and 
building houfes fufficient for this purpofe ? Theft 
arcs muft have their place, fiireJy; among thofe 
which TiLLOTSON reckons fo neceffary, or at leaft 
fo ufeful, to mankind, that they coul^J not fail 
to be invented, nor, when they were invented, t6 
be preferved. But this reafdning will not hold 
here neither; for, if thefe arts were ever krtown 
to the people, to whom they are now unknown 
they may be totally loft, after having been once 
found : nay, they may have been found, loft, and 
found anew, an infinite number of times, in ah 
tternal duration. If thefe arts were never known 
tp the people tp whom (hey arc now unknown, it 

follows 
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follows that mankind may difpenfe with the wane 
of them during many ages, and, therefore, always. 
We may eafily conceive that Samojedes, Hotten- 
tots, and other nations as barbarous and ignorant 
as thefe, have always been, and will always remain, 
in the fame date of barbarity and ignorance, 

TiLLOTsoN was led by his prejudices, and by 
the examples of men much inferior to him, iii 
tlie herd of divines, into the two abfurditics I have 
obfcxved to you already; into that of proving the 
commencement of the world by the authority of 
particular traditions, which, confidered feparately, 
amou^nt to no proof at all, inftead of reding his 
proofs folely on the autbomy of univcrfa^ tradi- 
tion V ^"^ i^^o ^^^^ ^^ confounding traditions of 
opinion with traditions of fa£i:. He infills not 
only on traditions which concur in affirming thac 
the world began, but on thofe which enter into a 
detail of circumftances concerning the manner in 
which it began. Nay more ; he joins the exiftence 
of God and the commencement of the world to- 
gether, as if tradition was proper alike to prove 
both thcfe truths* His proceeding is much the 
fame with that of Maximus of Tyre; whom he 
cites, after Grotius. Both he and Grotius might 
have quoted this rhetor, tho they were far from 
doing fo, againft E.usEBiys, who was unwilling to 
allow that the Supreme being was acknowledged 
by the heathens before chriftianity had enlightened 
the world : but the quotation of him, on this occa- 
sion, proves nothing, and fervcs only to (hew that 
Y 4 our 
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our divines declaim as loofely as the heathen phir 
lofopher. Maximus of Tyre al|cdgc5 the tmivfifrfgil 
confent pf mankind in one l^w or tradition : ib | 
believe thofe words yof^^y »«* xoUv^ Ihould he tranf- 
latedy legem famamque, and not, as Til;.ot$on 
tranQates thi^m, law and principle. Now ^is lav^ 
and tradition, according to Maximus of Tyfe, 
declares that there is one God, the I^ing and Fa- 
ther of all things •, and feveral other god3, the fon^ 
of the Supreme, who take their parts with him in 
flic government of th^ world. Maximus was a 
Piatonician, and he meant, no doubt, to giye re- 
putation to the dogmas of his feft, by affuming 
?hcm all to be received in one general tradition 
by the Greek and the barbarian •, by thofe whq 
inhabit the continent, and by thofp who jive on 
the coafts of the fea ^ by thofe who have wi|<iam, 
and by thofe who have none. Tillots^n was| 
a ChriftiaOf . and he tpeant tp make ^he dogmas of 
his feft, as well concerning th<2 beginning of the 
world, as concerning the Creator of it, to pafs for 
thofe of univerfal tradition, \i we fuppofe that 
the firft men were led, inftantly, by the pheno- 
mena, and without any other demoiiftration, to 
acknowledge a Suprcaoe Intelligent Caufe, the 
opinion rofe from the faft, of vyhich they^ were 
witneflcs ; but it was opinion ftill in them, tho it 
became afrerwardsr demonftrated knowjcdge. Now 
divines tranfpofe this order, and make the creation 
pf the world, which tradition vouches primarily, 
to be, as it were, a fecondary tradition , that is, 
they make the tradition of hSt to follow the opi- 

nioii, 
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pic^ inftead of matkidg the c^inion to be founded 
on the h&. They give gre^t advakitage to the 
atheift, by blending all thefe things together % for 
fh6 atheift >yiU hot, the the Cheift wilU diftiDguifll 
what they have confbiihded. lit will looli on i^l) 
(hefe di^erent propD|itions allke^ afid as fraditionii 
only of different opinions^ 

Aftfr haying faid, what has been here faidt 
ponceming the advantage, which^ I apprehend, 
thsit divines give to atheifts by the nbfurd ntannet 
'}n which they employ tradition, | will obferve 
another advantage, which the atheift niay tal^e 
from fome abftrafi: reafonings that they employ 
to fUpport this tradition. The theift is modeft. 
}ie is content to knqw what God has done, ^nd 
be acknowledges it, for that very reafon^ wife and 
good, right and fit to be done. But the divine is 
not fo modei):. It is not enough for him to know 
(hat God made the world, and to fix the timo 
when it was made : he prefucpes, with much theo- 
logical oftenution, to explain the motives that 
determined the Supreme Being to create the world 
a(>d the inhabitants of i(, men at leaft. The atheift 
pbjeds that thefe motives muft have been eternal, 
fmce the divine attributes, from which they are 
dedijccd, arc certainly eternal, in the fyftem of 

' the divine ^ and that it is impoIGble, therefore, to 
conceive that the Supreme Qeing 0iould negleft 
doing, during an eternity, w.hat it was conform- 
able to his wifdom and goodnefs, and fuitable to 

' |iis powfr, from all eternity to do. %ht divine 
I may 
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may fay, and he will fay, no doubt, that, whenever 
God, who is himfelf eternal, had ereated the world, 
an eternity muft have preceded this creation ; and 
that the objedion, the atheift makes, would be 
juft as ftrong, if he aflfumed that the world began 
fix millions of years fooner, as it is when he places 
the aera of it according to the Jewifli and Chriftiao 
chronology. He will employ the fame fort of rea- 
foning, in this cafe, againft the atheift, which the 
atheift employed againft him in another; that is» in 
the cafe of the commencement of arts and fciences^ 
he wil| put the atheift on proving that it implies 
contradiftion to prove God eternal,. and Dot to 
believe the eternity of the world. To this, n may 
be, the atheift would reply, that the contractt^ioii 
In believing one and not believing the other arifes, 
like a felf-evident truth, from what the divide 
himfelf affirms ; and that the evidence is too great 
to need any demonftration, and therefore incapable 
of any, like many other truths of which we have 
an immediate, intuitive, perception. From hence 
the atheift would infift that all the motives, which 
the divine aflerts a Supreme Being had to create 
the world in time, are unanfwerable reafons to 
prove it eternal ; arguments for his fyftem, in part 
at Icaft, and as far as the eternity of the world i» 
concerned in the whole. 

A THtisT, whoftood by, might, perhapsi fug- 
geft to the divine an expedient whereby to get out 
of the difficulty, w^herein he has involved himfelf, 
by prefuming to fpecify the motives which the 

Supreme 
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Supreme Bdng haid td create the world in tiftic; 
The iheift would advife Mm, like a good ally^ 
{for fucb he is ^fometicnes to the divjm, tho he is 
never fach to che atheift, a^* the divine is on fome 
ocdafions) he wotdd advife, I'fay^ the divine to 
keep a tittle more precifion in the ufe of wordtt« 
Sorrietimes the world ftands for the whole univerfci 
and fometlmcs for this planet only. The divine 
muft underli^nd it as Moses does, and believe, by 
confcquchce, that the whole oMverfe began toeiift, 
when Moses tells him that iht ftm, our earth, the 
other planets, in ffiort, our folar fyftem, begaii 
to exift : for the legiflator of the Jews included no 
other in his idea of the univerfe* He would adr 
vife the divine, therefore, todiftinguilh better be- 
tween the uriiverfe and the world j to affirm that 
bur planet, or, at moft, our folar fyftem, began 
in time (which is the utmoft that Moses can be 
tinderftood to have meaned) and to affirm nothing 
o( thfe univerfe, of which Moses knew nothing; 
and he only knows that it is. Thos the reafons he 
gives why God created the world, we inhabit, no 
fooner, may be a little. better fupported than they^ 
can be on the fuppofition that he created nothing 
before it, and was the eternal caufe of no fuch ef. 
fefts, as his phyfical attributes enabled, and his 
moral attributes required, him to produce. The 
theift might add, that, tho we fliould fuppofc the 
univerfe to be eternal, like it's Author, the eternal 
ierfFedt of an eternal eaufe, nothing will hinder 
"from aflTuming at the fame time, on the faith of 
Ir^dition^ a$ he does^ or on this and other foun* 

dations^ 
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j^ct^ns^ a( the -divine does» that our worlds and 
eVtin bur folar f]f ftem, began in time. A conftanc 
rotation from exiibnce to non-exiftence, or from 
generation to difiblution^ ^nd fo back again, 
maiotaihfi our world and the inhabitants of it in 
being. Why fliould not fuch a rotation of worlds 
aod fyiten^s of worlds maintain the univerfe in 
being ? 

But it is time to confider the hiftorical, as we 
have confidered the traditional, proofs, which the 
archbiftop brings of the beginning of the world. 
I will quote his own words, as they ftand in Bar- 
beyrag's trj^nAacion *, for, if I did not quote them, 
you will hardly believe that I make him fay no 
more than be did fay. He fays, then, ^' We have 
" likewife an biftory of the commencement of 
^^ the world, the mofl: antient and the moft ere* 
^< dible that could be defired. This hiftory is that 
^* of Moses ; an author fo antient, that no other 
^^ can ftand in competition with him in this re- 
^^ fpeft. I might add^ that this writer has all tbe 
4^ characters of a divine authority -, and prove it by 
^^ fuch good reafons, as would give a great weight 
*' to his teftimony in the minds of aU thofe who 
^^ believe a Qod. But fuch arguments are not 
*^ proper to be employed againft the atheift, with 
*^ whom we difpute at prcfent, I afk no more^ 
'^ than that the fatne credit may be given to 
" Moses, as we give to any other hiftorian, 
" Now this cannot be refufed him rcafonably, 
^^ (ince he is quoted by the moft .antient heathea 

•* hifto- 
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* hillorians, ahd fincc the antiquity of his writ- 
** ings has never been contefted by any of thetn, 
** as JosEPHus maintains.** 

This is my text. I Ihatt make fome-ftS^r re- 
marks upon it, and this general remark in the 
firft place. It has been fa^dj^ truly enough, that 
the court of Rome has eftabHlhed many maxims 
and claims of right, by affirming them conftantly 
and boldly againft evident exiftenc proofs of the 
contrary. The Jewilh and the Chriftian cfiurch 
have proceeded by the fame rdc of policy: and 
the authority of the Pentateuch, to fay noticing 
here of the other books of the OM Teftamcnt, has 
been eftabftftied entirely and fotely on ailirtnatkin, 
the affirmation of the Jews; or, atbeft, on^icfi^miflg 
and equivocal proofs, fuch as ^osephus brings ; 
againft &Gh evident marks of faUhood as can be 
objefted to' no other wrkihgs, except to prc^iied 
roiiiances, nor even always to thetn. 

It was the prWc of the Jews to believie'them^ 
fel ves, and to make others believe if they could, not 
only that tlieir nation was the eleft peopleof God> 
but that it was of an immenfe antiquity^ and that 
they poflefied the moft antisnt of all authentic 
records. Josepihjs (who had as much of this pride 
about him as any Jew or Pharifee of tbtoiaU, and 
who ftuck as little at any abfurdity, as aoy antient 
or modern rabbin J endeavoured to promote thefe 
opinions among the Greeks and the Romans by 
his writings^ tho with very little fucgefs. TaLOT-> 

SON 
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ioHj like other Chrif^ian do£bors, had a better mo^ 
tive than that of mert ambidon, tho it was noc 
quite foreign from ambitiop neither, to fupport 
the authority of the Pentateuch. Whether Jesus 
.Christ, or Sl Pa^ul^. Abiolilhed the cereftionial law 
jof MosBS, or whei;bc;r the former grafted oa thi^ 
law, as the latter though,t fit t;o graft on his gofpelf 
let us leave It to divines to decide* In all pafes 
Chriftianlty was founded on Judaifm, and the New 
Tcftament fuppofes. the truth of the Old* Our di- 
ivlnes, therefore, are obliged to fupport the Old as 
rwell.as they can^ in order to fupport the New. 
T^ic a^thority of. tbefc, books' is, maintained, in 
iQnfie countries, by inquifitors and hangmen. In a 
i^CHjjitfy Jike ours, where arguments alone can be ' 
employed, divines may be indulged in the ufe-of 
all the good and the bad indifferently,, that they 
may give up nothing; for where every part may 
Jbe. alike attacked, every part may be alike de^ 
fended. Twp cautions, however, thf fe reverend 
perfons would do well to obferve. One, to infift 
chiefly on the external proofs of the divine au^ 
thenticity of the Scriptures, and to pour forth,, on 
that head, all their ftock of Hebrew, Syriac, 
Greek, and Latin ; hxxt to dwell very Jittlg.on the 
internal marks of a divine charader. They might 
filence thofe perhaps, .on the firft kind of proof, by 
their tranflations and commentaries, whom they 
\vill never convince ; on the fecond, by fair rea. 
foning ; and might avoid a great deal of that 
blafphemy which they talk on both ; a circum^ 
ftance, furely^that defcrves fome. r^ard from 

themr 
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x\}em. Another caution is tht9y that they (hould 
make war rather defenfivf^ly thaa offcnfivcly; 
that they fhoold take (he only: true advantage of 
the difcretion of their adyerfaries^ whicl^ would b0 
to return it with difcretion : for their adverfaries 
feldom fpeak out, nor pufh {he inftances and ar<- 
guoients they bring as far as they might be car^ 
ried. Inftead of whfchthefe orthodox bullies af-^ 
fed to triumph over men who employ but a part 
of their ftrength ; tire them wiph impertinent pa- 
radoxes ; and provoke them by unjuft rcflcftions^ 
and, often, by the fouleft language. 

After this long, and,I hope,charitabIe remark. 
It is time to confider how Tjllotson proves that 
we have hiftoricaj^ as well as traditional, evidence 
of the beginning of the world. This evidence is 
that of Moses : ^pd, to give it the more weighty 
he infifts on the great antiquity of the hiftorian» 
This antiquity will jiot be difputed, perhaps; and 
it will be allowed that no other hiftory of thefanla 
aifumed antiquity has come down to us. But then 
it will be afked,. what materials Moses could have 
before him when he writ the book of Gcncfis, 
which is in fome fort a preface to the Pentateuch, 
qr, at leaft, the firft chapters of it, wherein he re- 
lates moft circumftantially the crcatioi) of the 
world, and the whole progrefs of that great event ? 
Divines have their anfwcr ready. Moses^ was not 
a cotemporary author, but he nfiight write upon 
cotemporary authority. Twenty-five centuries paf- 
fed indeed between the creation and him, but his 

materials 
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ihatieHals were, nmwithftandtng that, ^xtrerhelf 
fitfli a^ autfeemicj fince they muft hate g6tit 
through very few hands, kl ag^s ^hen men lived 
Iblong^ to come into his j whether we fuppofetheni 
wrkten or unwritten. This may be faid, it has 
been- often faid^ and always vcrjr weakly to th^ 
pur^eie that is mentioned here 5 forj HF Moses fiad 
tiken 'his ntaterials from the mouth of^ AdaivI 
Bimfelf, they would not have been fufficicnt vouch- 
ers of all that he relates. Adam might have related 
to him the paflages of the fixth day, fomcthing 
even of his own creation, at leaft from the moment 
th^t God breathed into his noftrils the breath of 
Kfe : but Adam could have told him nothing that 
preceded this, even on the fixth day, nor* by cbnl 
Sequence, on the other five,*wherein the whole 
material world was created^ Moses therefore, 
notwithftandJng his antiqtaityj may aflford ?m in-: 
ftance in proof of the univeifality of thft tradition* 
but nd more. His writings afibrd no hiftorica) 
evidence. * 

/Our afchbijfhop aflures us; that hecotrld have 
added to the ^htiquity of this. hiftoriaA .certaiii 
charafters of a d'ivinc authority, and have fup. 
ported them by reafons which would give great 
\yeight to his teftimony in the minds of all xhofe 
who acknowledge the exiftcnce of God. It is pity 
be did not think fit to give thefe'cfiarafttfs and 
reafofts •,' fince, however imprppeV it might have 
been to urge them againft an atheift, who denies 
Ae exiftcnce of God,, as well as the comniiencc- 

merit 
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mehtof the world, they would certainly h^vc been 
urged wry properly againft a theift, who, ackilow* 
ledging both, believes nothing of the divine cha- 
radcr of Moses. But he was too much attached 
to a rigorous precifion, and ufed too much can* 
dor> in his reafoning, to mingle the atheift and 
thc; theift together in this difpute. AH he defires 
is what he chinks cannot be reaibnably refufed 
him, that we give the fame credit to Moses, as 
we ijioul^ give to any other hiftorian. We will 
confider then, in the lad place, what characters of 
a divine authority may be found in the writings 
of MosES : and from this confideration we (hall 
find rcafon, perhaps, to be the lefs concerned that 
we have not thofe which Tillotson kept to him* 
fclf on this occafion. In the mean time, let us con- 
tinue to judge of Moses as we (hould do of any 
other hiftorian, (ince it is all that is defired of u$. 

. Now to conftitute the authenticity of any hiftory^ 
thefe are fome of the conditions ncceflary. It muft 
.be writ by a cotcmporary author, or by one who 
had cotemporary materials in his hands. It mufl 
Tiave been publiflied among men who are able to 
judge of the capacity of the author<» and of the 
authenticity of the memorials on which he writ. 
Nothing repugnant to the univerfal experience of 
mankind muft be contained in it The principal 
fafts, at leaft, which it contains, muft be confirmed 
by collateral teftimony, that is, by the tefti'mony 
of thofe who had no cornmon intereft of country, 
of religion, or of profcflion, to dilguife or feilfify the 
Vol. V. Z ttuih. 
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triuh. That Mostts was not a cotemporary aitt(k>r 
1$^ allowed) knd that he could have no cotemporary 
authority for the greateft part of what he advanced 
concerning the creation, is proved* Thus far thert 
hi$ writings have no hiftorical authenticity. Let 
lis fee whether they have it in any of the other 
refpefts which I have mentioned. Were they pub- 
lifhcd among people able to judge of them and.odf 
their author? Huetius, who writ an Evangelical 
Demonftration, and died a fceptic, admits, in hh 
demonftration, that a book, to be deemed au-^ 
thentic, muft: have been received, as fuch, in the 
age which followed immediately the publication 
of it, and in all the ages which followed this. 
Has it been Sufficiently proved that the Mofaicat 
hiftory was fo received ? I believe not. There was; 
k is faid, by Abbadie I think, a law of Mosis; 
before Esdras, before Josiah, and even befbrt 
David, fince this famous prophet and king fpcaks 
continually of the law of God, and fince all the 
other prophets quote the moft important pafTages 
qf Deuteronomy. The Pentateuch too muft have 
been in their hands, fince they lliew, very clearly; 
that they had an exaft knmvledge of the fafts con- 
tained in Genefis, the leafl: circirnnfl:anccs of whicfc 
are referred to by them as circumftances that no. 
man couTd be ignorant of* If Mo«es writ the 
hiflx)ry contaiined in the book of Genefis, he wrft 
all the other books that compofc the Pentateuch, 
Abbadie afllimes that this cannot bedtnied, 'aird 
that Mosirs muft needs have been a good fcribr, 
fince it wa> he who recorded, in writing,^ th<5 wonfe 
cf the covenant made at Horeb« 

It 
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tr would be liard tt> find an lixampld of gfdattf 
irifling: for when weh^ve Allowed that tiie rathoti 
bf the Old Teftamciit^ from Dayici dowm to £1^ 
.ioRAs, ijpeak tiQC jtitily of the law> bdt refdr' cd' 
hlany of che fai£b rebced m the E^cntat^i^^hd ii will 
nOt follbiv Qece0a#idy that the Peotatirufih^ Which 
We have in our hands, \ira9 publiflied m the (ioie 
.b£ Mo3Bsj dr immediate}/ after ,lt» Much q£ ihe 
hiftQry» and fome of the law^' periiftpa^ jcontaijtapd 
in the writings afcribed to Mosbs^ came 4owi> to 
tkofe, if^ho quote thtoi^ by tradftiofis^oi^ Uii64naiii 
briginal^ tho they were all alikic afcribtdi bgr lb& 
JewSft the iame legiflator. This f ao^ot s^pdtr 
improbable io any one who coafiders fJHA t&M* 
bliihnients, faid to be m^d^ according t9 thfi kHv 
bf Md&£8 ilrheft th^ c^ii^m of readiil^ thia law 
bnce in feven years to the people was n<;gle£^^ 
. and wbeti they had a&ually Oo body of law ewttc 
athongft thi^nif are ineptioried ieoiffiiiiiea ia ihtt 
Biblei Tfaii had beeti the cafe when Hi&iti ah 
.found the law i» ch$ tf9»pl6, which Had been loft 
Ibs^ before, ahd coiuinucdto'be ib dutriog the 
firfl: eighteen or tweifjty yeart 0f gpfid JoiiWa 
reign^ Tbat the booksi thu^ fotind» co^ntatiied m^ 
ihiag but the )aw of Mq$4bs^ ftri^ly fo calkd^ Qt 
than the recapiiulaf ion of it^ made In DeuteeO' 
Aomyi aor (he Mofaical hiftory^ wemagr^ nay we 
inuft^ concise ftom At lk}e time that the read« 
ing the book ia the fvefetice 0f the kid g^ and be. 
Ions it was fem by his ovder tQ the prophefda 
H^^V!4»> tooic l|p, 

2 a . Jk]^ 
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The Jews had an oral, as well as a written, law; 
and the former has beeh deemed even more im- 
portant than the lauen Theformer however con- 
fitted of nothing more than traditions, which the 
:rabbinJtyi>AHAKKODOSH, orthe holy, compiled, 
fix or feven centuries after Esdras had compiled 
i the canon of the fcriptures. . W fiiort, there fcenis 
to have been two colleens of ahtient Jewifti tra- 
ditions made at different times ; and the authors, 
• who preceded Esdras, might quote thofe of one 
fotti as authentic fafts and divine laws, juft as 
iwell as the dodors, who preceded rabbi JtroA, 
quoted thofe of the other, as a commentary on 
them given by God himfelf on mount Sinai, It 
-will be faid, I know, that the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch given us by Esdras is fuffi(!iently 
proved by the conformity- it has, in moft- in- 
cftances, with the Pentateuch of the Samaritans, 
that is of the Cutheans, a people fcnt from the 
other fide of the Euphrates by Salmanasar to 
inhabit the country of -Samaria, which he had 
depopulated. This people knew nothing of the 
Mofaical law till Asarhaddow, the fucceflbr of 
Salmanasar, fent a prieft of the Jews to inftruft 
them in It, who might carry, for aught we know, 
a Pentateuch written in antient Hebrev^ charac. 
ters with him. I enter into no examination of 
. thefe precarious accounts, left I fliould go out of 
-my depth •, neither need I do lb : for if we allow 
that the Pentateuch was public before the time of 
Esdras, Josia^h, or even David, will it follow, 
that it was fo as early as would be neceflary to 

anfwer 
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aofwer that condition of authenticicy "which we 
fpeak of here ? Was there not time more than 
enough between Moses and David to make fa^ 
bulous traditions pafs for authentic pillory ! Did 
it take up near fo much to eftablifli the divine 
authority of the Alcoran among the Arabs, a 
people not more incapable to judge of -Mahomet 
and his book, than we may fuppofe the Ifracl- 
ites to judge of Moses and his book, if he left 
any, whether of law alone, or of hiftory and law 
both? 

. The time, that the Ifraelites paffed from th? 
cxode under Moses, and the four cfenturies, that 
they paffed afterwards under their judges, may 
be compared well enough to the heroical age of 
the Greeks. Marvellous traditions defcendecj 
from both, and their heroes were much alike^ 
Thofe of the Greeks were generally baftards of 
fome god or other, and thofe of thp Jews were 
always appointed by God to defend his peoplei 
and to dcftroy their enemies. But Aod, one of 
thefe, was an affalfin ; and Jephtha, another, wa? 
a captain of banditti, as David waa, till, by the 
help of the priefts, he obtained the crown •, after 
which, under him, and his fon Solomon* the 
government of the Ifraelites took a better /Orm.^ 
arts and fciences were cultivated, and thfir hiftoj- 
rical age might begin. It has been /urged, by . 
thofe who fcruple little what they fay, that the 
four centuries which the Ifraelites paffed under 
their Judges, were times of adverfity and oppref- 
Z 3 fion. 
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fion, herein fhey had fomi^tfcifig dfe to do, tfatff 
to ifivef«fabi:»lov|S transitions; or that, iifanyfuch 
Ifcre inrentcd fo near the timc8 qIT Mosbs and Jo^ 
SHtfA^ they muft hav6 bccfi dctcftcd by the If- 
racHtes themfclves, who would have been faf 
from encouraging traditions fo injurious to neigh^ 
bourjng nadons, of Vhom they had reaJbn t(^ 
ijand in awe. Thqs it feems that times of ign6- 
rance, barbarity, and c6nfufion, were the moft 
tinlikcly to give rife and curn&ncy to fables, and 
the moft proper to preferve the truth of traditions, 
which niuft, for this ridiculous reafon, have come 
down uncorrupted and untntxed. One can hardly 
imagine aiiy thfng fo extravagant ; and yet I can 
/(|uote, froth Abpauie, a way of reafoning that i? 
inore ifo. You have thought, 1 doubt not, hitherto* 
like other men of fenfe, that the confiftenqy of 4 
liarr^tipn is one mark of it's tryth j but this grcaf 
divine will tell you, that the inconfiftjcncy, nof 
the confiftejicy, is fiich a rpalrlc. Mojses, he fay^ 
}$ fo inconfiftent with h}mfclf, that he eftabliihcs 
the exiftcnce of pne God, arid then talks as i^ 
ihcre were many. He Introduces J aco^ wreftling 
^ainft God^ an4 the mortal comes off vii^oriousf 
Could he hav<* advanced fuch an apparent abfqr- 
^ity, if thcf aft had not been true ? He advance^ 
^t, because he Knew it to be true, tho he did not 
underftand it, Juft fo he talked of feveral lords, 
wWappe'Srey to Abraham under the forms q{ 
^n^els, wjthout knowing what' he faid^ tho AbII 
ipADiE'knew that the angel of the covenant was 
POf of them; by y^hich I profels myfclf not to 
'•■ " ' ^ ■ " ' • "' ■ ■ ' 'know 
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know what A^badie ojcancd, or what they mcan^ 
who fay thar this angel was the Soa of God, Thus 
a new rak is added to the canon 6f critjcifm by 
thi^ learned divine. 

AvoTHi^a condition of the authenticity of any 
human hiftory, and fuch alone we are tx) conHder 
in this plaocy is, that it contain nothing repug- 
nant to the experience of mankind. I'hings re^ 
pugnant to tbU experience are to be found ti> 
many, that pafs however for authentic ; in that 
of Liyy for inftance : bnt then chefe incredible 
anecdoCQS fland by themfelve$, as it were, and tha 
hiftory may go on without them. But thi^ is no( 
the cafe of the Pentateuch, nor of the other 
books of the Old Tcftamcnt. Incredibje ancc 
dotes are not naeqtiotned ieldom and occa(ionally 
in them , the whole hiftory is founded on fuch j 
ic confifts of litle eiic, and if ic were not an hiw 
ftory of them, it would be an hiftory of nothng, 
Thefe books become familiar to us before we have 
any experience of our own. The ftrangc ftorici 
they relate, reprefented in pictures or in prints, are 
the amufemcnfs of our infancy j we read them aq 
ibon as we learn to read, and they make their 
impreffions on us, like the tales of our nuriesi^ 
The latter are foon effaced, tho fomctimes with 
difficulty ; becaufe no one takes care to prderve 
them, ^nd care is taken, in a good educaeioof 
to d^roy them. But the crhecs ape induftiioufly 
Renewed, aiid the moft Aiperftitious creduUty 
grows MP alon^ with us. Wr may iaughaeOoq 
' Z; 4 QuixoTEi 
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Quixote, as long as we pleaie, for reading ro-^ 
mances till he believed them to be true hiftories, 
and for quoting archbiQiop Turpin with great 
folemnity ; but when we fpeak of the Pentateuch/ 
as of an authentic hiftory, and quote Moses as 
Iblemnly as he did Turpin, are we much, kfs 
mad than he was ? When I fit down to read this 
hiftory with the fame indifference as I (hould read 
any other, for fo it ought to be read to comply 
with all that archbifhop Tillotson requires of us» 
I am ready to think myfelf tranfported into a fort 
of fairy-land^ where every thing is done by magic 
and enchantment ; where a fyftem of nature, ve- 
ry different from ours, prevails ; aqd all 1 meet 
with is repugnant to my experience, and to the 
clearcft and moft diftinft ideas I have* Two, or 
three incredible anecdotes, in a decade of Livy, arc 
cafily paflcd over : I rejcdt them, and 1. return, 
with my author, into the known courfe of human 
affairs, where I find many thiDg3 extraordinary, 
but none incredible. I cannot do thjs in reading 
the hiftory of the Old Teftament. It is founded 
in incredibility. Almoft every event contained in 
iv is incredible in it's caufes or confequences : and 
I muft accept or rcjcft the whole, as I faid ya&i 
now. I can do no otherwife, if I aft like an in- 
different judge, and if I give no mare credit to 
MosEs than to any other hiftorian. But I nee4 
fcy no more on this head. . No one, except here 
and there a divine, will prefume to fty, that the 
biftories of the Old Teftament are cpnformable 
|:p the ^xperienc^ of maolund and tp |h^ patura) 

courie 
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courfe of things. I except here and there a di- 
vine, becaufe t remember onc^ who, fpcakingTof 
the cdnverfatiQn of the ferpent with, the firft wo-, 
man, and. the other circumftafices of the.;faU of. 
man (that he' may avoid the explanation^ given- 
by the rabhins;Of this dory, or that of Prilo, a. 
little. le& extravagant than the other, 4II which 
turned the/whole into allegory) has the fr<^t tp^ 
aOert, that there is nothing incredible iti this ret 
lAtion, literally uoderftood. 

Thb ocxt condition of hiftorical autheptity is 
this, that the fads, the principal h&$ at leaft, 
be confirmed by collateral teftimony. By CQlla- 
teral teftinoony I mean the teftimony of thofei^ 
who had no common intereft of country, of relir 
gion, or pf profeffion, to difgwife or falfifythe 
truth ; as I expreifed myfelf above. Thus too 
it is necefi^ry that we exprefs ourfclves in order 
to prevent a common theological fophifm. Hu-. 
f Tius fays, in the place to which 1 have referred 
already, that an hiftory is deemed to be true, 
yirhen other hii^ories relate the fame fads, and in 
the fame tnanner. But it is not enough that the 
fame fads ^re related, eyen in cotcmporary» or 
pearly cotemporary, books i fince, if the authors 
of the(e books were fuch as I defcribe, all thefe 
teftimonies wogid be in effed but one ; as all 
thofe of the Old Teftament, which confirm the' 
Mofaical hiftory, are in truth tfut one, the tefti- 
mony gf ^os£S hitpfelf. 

JOSEPHUS 
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Jo6£9«vs attempts to fupport this htftory by 
cdllatersil teClimoiiies, tfaofe of Egfptians^ PhenU 
ciffnst Chddcans, and wen Greeks, . But thel'<»' 
teftimoiiies, were they never (o full to his pur^ - 
]k)fe, wotald c^a(^ to be collateral teftimoniet by 
c^oming through faim, wlio had a c6fiimon inter' 
reft of country and religron to difguifeaAd to faU 
jflfy truth. !f we exaitoine the ufc hc^ makes <^ 
the fragments he cites from Man etho^ concern^ 
ing the (hephcrd-kings, and many other citations 
in his works^ we (hall find abundant reafon to 
fofpcft Mm of both. Eusbbivs k a collateral 
witnefs as little as hc; and yet from thefe vw^ 
quivers principally have all the arrows employed 
to de^etid the authenticity of the OW Teftament 
been drkwn. ' Thfey ttt blunt indeed -, and no- 
thing cart be more trifling than the ufc that hai* 
been made of them by antient and modern fcho- 
lars/ Whenever ih.efe men find, in profane hi^ 
ftory or tradition, tfie feaft circumftance that has 
^ny Teeming relation to f^cred hiftory, they prg- 
duce it as a collateral teftimony and fometimcsi 
even the fimilitude of founds is employed for the 
fame purpofe, with a great apparatus of learning. 
iSut nothing can b^ more impertinent ;than thi^ 
Jearriingl Th^ man, v?1io gives the leaft credit to 
the Mofaic hiftory for inftancc, will agree, very 
readily, that thefe five books contain traditions of 
a very great antiquity, feme of which were pre* 
fcrvcd aod propagated by other nations, as wet| 
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IK9 by the I()raeltte6, and bf other hiftcrUttis, a$ 
wrdl as by Moses. Many of tiietn may be true 
too ! but, I think, they wiU.not ferye M vouch 
for one ahothcr in the mtonct they tnuft dp to 
become (uoh collateral teftjmonies a$ are required 
That the IfraeKtes had a leader and iegiflator calU 
cd Moses, is proved by thfe conleiit of foieign, 
jf9liorn I call pollatcral, witnefl^. Be h fo. But 
iurely it will ndt follow that thi$ man converted 
*^ith the Supreme Being face to face; which 
thefe collateral wimefles dp pot affirm. The Ifi^ 
raeiites were an Egyptian colony, and cQtiquered 
i?^left}ne. Beitfo. I|: wiH not fbllow, that thft 
i^ed-fea opened a paflage for them, and drowned 
the Egyptian* who piirfued them. Jt wiil nx>% 
Ibllow, that the poflTdfion of the land of Canaan 
was promil^ to thrir father Abraham four hunC^ 
rircd year3 before, as a confcquence of the voca- 
tion of this patriarch, and of an alliance whict^ 
pod made with him and with his family. A 
great number of Inftances might be brought of 
|;he fame kind; and fuch inftahces might fervc tcj 
prove the authctiticity of thofchiftories, which thfc 
monk of Viterbo endeavoured to impofe on thtf 
world under the names of Megasthenes and other 
^ntient writers, juft as well as they ferve to prov^ 
the authenticity cif thofe which we afcribie to M04 
Ves, or Joshua, or any other fqppofed writers of 
fKcOldTcftament. 

T«E three or four aptient neighbouring pfU 
^oos, of whoni we have ibme knowledge, fecnied 

"" ' " *" ■ ' •' t9 
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to have had a cotnmpfi fund of tra#:iof)s, which 
they varied acconciing to ch^ir different fyftems of 
religion, pbiiofophy, and policy. We may ob» 
/eryc this, if wc corppare the traditions of the 
Arabs, defcended from the Ifraelites, with thofe 
of the Jews defcended from the Ifraelites.. Human 
tradition for humap tradition, the former deferve 
as much credit as the- latter. Why then do we 
put fo great a difference between them ? Have 
we any reafon for it, except the affirmation of one 
of , the parties ? Abbadie will tell you that we 
have, becaufe the Jews were a. people of fages 
.;^nd philofophers. . The bcft excufe, that can be 
made for the poor man, is to fay, . that he be* 
came, fopn afterwards, mad enough to ftudy the 
Apocalypfe, and to believe that he found a hid- 
den fenfe in it. The truth is, that ignorance and 
fupcrftition, pride, injuftice, and barbarity, were 
the peculiar chara£ieriftics of this people of fages 
and philofophers. The principles of their reli- 
gion formed them to every part of this charafter. 
Their priefts, who had the care of their religion 
and the keeping of their records, as we are told, 
maintained them in it ; and whether their hiftory 
was fuch, as we fee it, before the days of Esdras 
^nd .Nehemiah, or nothing more than broken 
traditions, collefted and put together by them 
in the prefent form ; thus much is certain, that 
the fame fpirit breathes through the whole, and 
that the charafter of the nation appears evidently 
in every part of the compofition. It has been faid, 
J know, of the pride of this people particularly, 
- " ' " • that 
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that their fcripturcs were not contrived t^ flattet 
them in it, fince their revolts, their apoftafies, 
and the puhiflimcnts which followed tbcni, as 
well as the difcourfes of their prophets, filled 
with the moft mortifying reproaclws, and- the 
mod terrible threatenings on the part of God, arc 
Tet forth in thcfe books with every aggravating 
circumftancc. But this cvafion will ftrengthen^ 
inftead of weakening, what I have faid. It is 
true, that the Jews are often reprefented in them 
like rebellious children, but they are always re- 
prefented like favorite children. They abandon 
God*s law and his worlhip; they depofe him; 
they chufe 'another king in his ftead : ftill his 
predileftion for his chofen people fubfifts; and if 
he puniflies, it is only like an indulgent parent, 
to reclaim them, and to fhew them the fame favor 
as before. In (hort, he renews all his promifes to 
them; future glory and triumph; a Mefliah; a 
kingdom that fhall dcftroy all others, and laft 
eternally ; " confumet univerfa regna, et ipfum 
** ftabit in ieternum." Thds was the pride of 
this people kept up by incredible ftories about 
•the paft, and incredible prophecies about the fu- 
ture ; and with'tHeir pride, even to this day, their 
ignorance, their enthufiaftical fuperftition, and 
in principle, if not in effeft for want of power^ 
their injuftice and their barbarity. Thus we fee 
that the authenticity of the Mofaical hiftory, and 
the other hiftories of the Old Teftament, has no 
fufficient collateral teftimony ; but rcfts folely, or 
principally, on the good faith of a people, who 

defcrve. 
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dcierve, on many accounts, lO be traded the leail^ 
and of whom we may fay^ that ic is irhprobablcr 
their hiftory fhould have htcH written^ and in> 
pofiible that it fhould have bten preferveil, wicb 
a ftrift regard to truthu 

I MIGHT reft the niatter bere^ if it did not come 
into tay thoughts to expoiib a fophifm that ha^ 
been employed by thofe who defend the authen- 
ticity of this hiftory. If they cannot ibcw that 
it is confirmed by collateral and foreign^ teftimony, 
cotemporary or nearly cotemporary, they hope to 
confirm it by affirming that relics continued long 
among the Jews^ and that feftiVals and ceremo^ 
nious in(titutions continue ftill tn all which are (o 
many cotemporary proofs j fince they muft ha^ 
been cotemporary^ in their origin^ with the fadfj 
to which they arc relative. The proof ii preca^ 
rious, in the mouth of one of your divines, who 
have abufed it to eftablifh fo many pious frauds^ 
and the belief of lb many fooliCb legends : but it 
becomes contemptible when it is emplx^ed by 
one of our divines, who declaim (a much ;^ainft 
the uie that has beed made of it in yotir church* 
With what face can he talk to us, like Abbadiev 
of the rod of Aaron, of the pot of manna, or of 
the figures that repre£nted rats and th/& privy parts 
of the Philiftines ? Would i;he man prove his fww 
cerity to us, as he proves that of Mos£s, by bis 
contradifUonsand inconfiftenciesf 

. The relics, fo loi^g preferved,, exift nQrwhc^caui 
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tff the book$'ifdiofe hiftorical' ambenticay the; tf^ 
advanced to prove : und if they did exift^ iwi 
ftiould be obliged to reje& them^ or to admit 
many of the groiieft impofiDons that hare paiGTed 
an popular credolity. Did noti^he priefts of DeU 
phi ihew the tety ftooe that SAinjRN iwtkUow^ 
when he intended to devour Jul»iTEit ? Was there 
not an olive-^ree at Troezenc; 4>r hmtyfditre fet 
Greece, in the time of PAVSANrASi whkh bldl 
fomed and bore fruit, whic'h had been the e)ub of 
HfiacvLES, and which this hero bad planted^ juA 
as Joseph of Arimathea planted his ftkk that be*» 
came a miracutetrs thorn at Glaftonburyf The 
inftitution of feftivals and ceremonies proves 9i 
Httle as relics. Tho fuppofed cotemporary, they 
tt)^y owe their original to fotne fabulous tradi<^ 
tions -, or if really cotrmporary, they fcrVe as well 
to prove all the ridiculous circumftances that 
have been blended with the tradition, in procefi 
of time, ks the faft which they are dcfigned td 
record. The Ifradiccs had their fabbath c^ d^s, 
their fabbatb of years, and their weeks of years* 
Witt it follow that God was employed fix days in 
the laborious work of the creation, and that ht 
reftcd the fcyenth ? The paflbvcr, *and other in* 
llitutions, ferved tacommemofatethe departure of 
the Ifraelrrcs out of Egypt, and their tranfmigra* 
tion into Palcltine* But wil they ferve fikewilo 
to commemtJtatc aH the incredible circumftaMcei 
which had been added to the tradition of a vei^ 
credible, and, no doubt, of a very true, event? 
Coilacerat tc^imony proves the event 5 but thefe 
^ * fuppoied 
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fuppofed cotetnporary inftitudohs cannot (land in . 
lieu of collateral teftimony to proVe the circum* 
ftMlceSr Whether the event be true,^ or whether 
it be falfe, fuch inftitutiohs will confound the 
tmdi of the event with the falfliood of the cir- 
cufnftances in one cafe^ and will vouch for both 
alike» in the other. The death of Moses, who 
certainly died, is confounded with, the circuna* 
ftances that accompany it in the laft chapter of 
Deuteronomy; circuoiftances abfurd and profane; 
and yet, if the Jews commemorate the true fad^ 
they muft commemorate, on this principle, all 
the eircumftances that are related in the Bible, and . 
in their oral traditions. A good Iman believes 
pioufly the afcenfion of Mahomet, on the faith 
of his traditions, and of the ceremony by which 
it is annually commemorated. The afcenfion and 
the eircumftances of it are falfe alike, the cere* 
mony vouches for all alike ; and he muft believe, 
not only the afcenfion of Mahomet, but, that 
the angel Gabriel brought, by night, to his fe* 
pulchre, a flying horfe, called Borak, which the 
prophet mounted and rode on horfeback into hea- 
ven. Shall the annual ceremony, which confirms 
the whole account alike, make us believe that 
Mahomet went to heaven, or hinder us from 
placing this ftory in the fame light with that of 
AsTOtPHus and his faippogryphe ? We fliall be-t 
lieve no part of it : but the good Iman is obljiged 
to believe the whole. 

The little I have faid makes it plain enough, 
2 and 
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an4 tnore particulars in fo plain a cafe would be 
fupcrftuous, chat if wc take Tillotsom at his 
Vrord, if we give only the fame credit to Moses^ 
which we give to every other hiftorian^ andno 
more, his hiftory cannot pais^ according to any 
rule pf good fenfc or true criticifm^ for authentic* 
But other divines are not fo gjcneroUs : they give 
up nothing I and, therefore^ when they cannot 
maintain weak arguments of one kind^ they have 
rccourfe to another hypothecs, and afHrm thii 
hiftory to have been writ by men under the imme^ 
diate influence of divine infpiration, and to bCy 
therefore, of divine authority. For this they 
have the word of Josephus, and the unanimous 
attelbitibn of the Jewlih and chriftian churches. 
But all this will not amount to proof, onkfs tc 
may be faid that they, who cannot give to this 
hiftory even the appearance of hiiman, can give 
it the appearance of divine^ ainhenticity. That 
faoienefs of fpiric^ which runs through all this hi-* 
ftory^ and which appears in all the writings of 
the Jewjfh prophets, confirms one thing that Jo«^ 
6EPHUS fays. A diftinft order of men, prie% 
and |xfophets^ among the Jews as well as the 
Egyplians, publiflied the facrcd writings of thefe 
people \ and thefe writings were received On the 
faith of this order of men, who had the fam6 
temptations to impofe, and the fame opportunities 
of impofing, in both countries* JosEPHtrs boaftfi 
the integrity of thefe men, and the ftrifl: re^ 
gard which they piaid to truth, in Egypt as well 
as in Faleftine : and hi^ tefijmdny will be of ai 
Vol. V. A a i much . 
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iruch weight ii> favor of one, as in favor of the 
othcfi that is, of none at all. The faered writ-^ 
ings of the Egyptians had no more authority out - 
of Egypt than the polyth^tfm^ fuperftition, and 
idolatry of other nations: gave thtm r and the fa* 
cred writings of the Jews were never received as 
fucb out of Judaea, till the propagation of chrif-* 
tianity. carried them abroadj^ Chriftianity abro^ 
gated the law, and confirmed the hiftory, of 
Mos'ES, from the time at kail, when St. Pavl 
undertook, like a true cabaliftical architect, with 
the help of type and figure, to raife a new fyftem 
of religion on the old foundations* 

. No proof of this kind, therefore, aflfqrding pre- 
tence to fay that the fcriptures of the Ifraelites, 
any more than thofe of the Egyptians, are of 
divine authority : our divines turn themfelvcs to 
declaim on certain undoubted marks of it, which 
are to be found, they afTume, in the books theni- 
felves that the canon of the Old teftamcnt con-, 
tains. Let us fay fomething on thisTubjeA; It 
deferves our utmoil attention. Letus compare fome 
of thefe fuppofed marks of a divine original with 
thofe of an human original^ which will ftare us in 
thfe face, and point out, plainly, the fraud and the 
impoftore. I ufe thefe words with great-freedom. I 
think myfelf obliged, in confcicnce, to do fo : and 
before I conclude, you ihall judge of the reafons for 
ifyhich I think in this manner and hold thi&language« 

^ Wa are. told, in fome theological deeiamatfonsy 
I - - " that 
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fhat the revelation made to thelfraelites, and taught 
in tHeiirfcriptures, corrcfted thefalfe ideas of paga- 
nifm ; as it appears by the exampks of Socrates 
and PxATO, who boiirowed^ from the Wf itingd of 
the JeWsi the heft atsd^undeft parts of their phf- 
loibphy : which has been prbvtdorftr a^d over hf 
learned aniiqvwries ^t Jt id a fOfficient anfwer to 
this,, to fay, that the faft is falfe. Chriftians, as 
well^ts Jews^ have aflerted it ; but it is falfc to fay^ 
that they have prfeved it; Neither PlAto, mr 
Socrates,: nor Pvthagoras, nor thie Egyptians 
and Chaldeans, their tilaftersi appear* to httve 
borrowed: any thing from the Jews?,- tho Moses 
had been ihftrufted in all the wifdom of ^tht 
Egyptians; and tfab *hc Jews, both before and 
after ,EsDR AS, borrowed evidently^ « evidently 
as any fuch thirig' can appear at^ this cliftanc^ of 
timej. frdni the Egyptiansi^ the Gfialdeans, and 
jevehthe Greek f^'M&pU^si from Plato and 
frciiti £eno forinftahce; Jit other trimes we are 
jtoldi that the foirlsof roan knows neither whence 
it cacnci nor whither 'it; is to go 'to } that theft 
arc points coriccrnrng which : human rcafoli muft 
be always in ddohi:^ and *ehich.*rerB clearly dei. 
teriiiined by thc.|ewiih rcvdation. We find this 
affertcd very nfiagifterially 4 but if we h^ve rei- 
coiirfe to .the Bitik^.:!we£fld:;nd fach-tfein^ 
Moses did not believe the/immortailty of th€ 
foul, nor the rewards and punifliments of another 
4iA',> tho it is'pdffibl^^bci^^gfirhavVlferaifeed thefe 
d^rirfei fforii'*lhe"tegy^ians, ^b6 taught thetii 
• Abbadib. 

A a 2 tcfjf. 
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very «arJy, and yet not fo early perhaps^ as they 

laugh? that of the unity of God. Whca I fay 

th9( Mqs£$ did not belifeve the immoitality of the 

foul, QQ^ fmure rewards and punifhm^bts^ my tea-- 

ibttfoiE it hf that he taught neither when he had 

Id da wUibi.aipeopie, .v^hom even a theocracy couki 

^to^ relil^rai», and on whom, therelbre, terrors of pu^ 

Diihmcfi.c future as well as prefent^ et^rnak^as weU 

^:t^mpQX2irf^ CQuld pcvec be too much oM^hiplied, 

not V>o ftrongly inculcated. Mosrs^the greateft 

of Jjjeir.pnfifphets, knew nothing of thisimmor- 

ialirjy ,i: af^: ^o^omqk, the wifeft of their icings^ 

.decj4€?5,^aiBft }t. Tbcifcxt^ ;in Ez£KXEi^ and 

4>tke?s, which areaJJcdged la prove thac thii doci. 

Urioo ^PftoJpwt^f the Jewifii fyftem,. are ooq mol- 

ftemt0.'4>nQyc;it:; ind they. -admit,, befides, of a 

different ftn.fc.: fe fti^rt^; this doSrine.does not ap. 

^sr.to.h^y.e.pievaiiecj aniongft. them till ^ey bc<- 

tamet4<;<p>'airied with. Greek; |)hilofophy, and in- 

fif^ad of kfidittg to Pxat0. borrowed from him^ 

Thispreiteftdcd mark of dtvimcy may be afccibed 

^heri^fof e,; if itrbe one, to pagan philofophy, but it 

ijannot be fo to Jewifh thcJoJogyir and, I cannot help 

ilfing; an expreflTion of one of thefe.declaimers*; 

•wfeo write as if they were preaciing, arid to apply 

iti- to the whole trib^. They would do Well to 

. ^tk a Jittk better hcforcha^and to rc4>c6t their 

ftiad^rjs 8 little more.-^ ; -. 

. Wh£h thcfe men taJlk of the charaft(er% of a 
diyiQ&origiijiai, which aj^&,tq befc^ufn} iQ iih«ba$]tk> 

• Abbadib., ,. 
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of the Old tcftamcnt, they muft mean notning, 
or they muft mean to fay that thefe books are 
more perfcft, according to pur ideas of human 
perfcftion, whether we qonfider them as books of 
Jaw or of hiftory, than any other writings, that 
are avowedly human. Now if this be what they 
mean, nothing can be more falfe. They cannot 
deny that pagdh philofophers enjoined a jgeneral 
'benevolence, a benevolence not confined to any 
particular fociety of men, but extended to the 
great commonwealth of mankind, as a firft prin- 
'cipl^ of the law of our nature. The law of the 
Jews exafted from them all the duties neccflary 
to maintain peace and good order among thenw 
felves : arid if this be a mark of divinity, the laws, 
which fapparees and banditti eftablifh in' their 
focieties, have the fame. But the firft principle^, 
and the whole tenor, of the Jewifti laws took them 
out of all moral obligations to the reft of man- 
kind : and if Moses did not order them to hav|5 
no beheyolence for any who were not Jows, " crga 
"nullum hominem benevolos efle,"as Lysimachus 
'pretended, yet -it is certain that their law^ their 
hiftory, and their prophecies,- determined them to 
think themfelves a chofen rac6, diftinfk from the 
reft of mankind in the prder of God's providence, 
and that tliey were far from owing to other men, 
what other men owed to them and to one another. 
This produced a legal injufticp and cruelty m 
their whole conduft ; and there is no part of their 
hiftory wlief^in we Ihall not find examples of both, 
authorifed by their law, and preffed upon them 
by .their priefts and their prophets. 

A a 3 In 
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In the fyftems of pag^n philofophy we arc ex- 
horted, fays another of thefe declaimcrs, to loy? 
virtue for her own fake j but the JewiQi divines, 
|-i(ing much higher, exhorted us to love virtue for 
the fake of God. But can there be any thing fp 
impioufty interefted and craving, asthefentiment^ 
afcribed to the patriarchs by Moses, and the prin- 
-ciples of his own law ? '-' If God \vill be with me* 
f ' and will keep me ih this way that I go, and will 
•' give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, fq 
^* that I come again to my father's houfe in pe^ce * 
♦^ then Ihall the Lord be my God, and this ftoqe 
** which I have fet for a pillar Ihall be God's houfe^ 
** and of all that thou (halt give me, I will furc? 
•*' ly give the tenth unt6 thee*" This was 
Jacobus vow, and the conditional engagement 
which he took with God^ If we tgrn to the twen- 
ty eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, we fhall find 
that MosEs^t>n the renc>yaj of the covenant betweer^ 
God and fhc people, employs no arguments, to in- 
duce the latter ?o a ftrift obfervation of it, of ap 
higher nature than .promifes of immediate good, 
and threatenings of immediate evil, Th^y ^fc ex- 
liorted to keep the law ; nof for the fake of thp 
law, not for the fake of (5odi butforconfiderations 
i)f another krnd, and wherein tiot only their wants 
>vere to be fuplicd, but all their appetites an'jl 
paffions to be gratified. If they hearkened dili- 
gently to the voice of the Lord, they were to h^e 
icton high above all the nations of th^ wtj^i 

? Gen. xxviii. 

they 
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they wece to be the head, and not the tail ; to be 
above only and not beneath ; all the people of the 
earth were to fear them ; all their enemies were 
to be fmitten before their face^ and th^y who came 
out againft them, on^ w^y, were to fly before them 
feven. Thcfe were objects of ambition. . Their 
balket and their florc were to be blcfled, they 
were to grow rich, they were to lend to many na- 
tions, and to borrow from none. .. Thefc were ob^ 
jcdts of avarice. They were to be bleflcd every 
^here, in the city and in the field, in the fruit of 
their bodies, in the fruit of their gro^ad, apd \n 
the fruit of their cattle, >and of their flgcks of fecep. 
Thefe were objects of all their other appetites and 
paflions. God purch^fcd, as it were, the obedience 
of a people he had chofcn long before, by this 
mercenary bargain^ It was ill kept on their part : 
diOd the law y^ith all thefe fan(H:ions was continually 
violated, fometimes rejefted, and had in no degree 
a force fufficient to maintain itfelf in obfcrvaiion 
and reverence. 

The moft eipcellent confl:ixutio;is of human g.Q- 
vernment ^d fyftems pf human law become often 
vfelefs, and even hurtful, either in a natural courfe 
of things, or by e;:!ttraordinary conjundures, whiclj 
the wifdom of legijflators coyld not forefce. One 
of the moft conceivable pif rfe(9tipps pf a law is, 
that it be made with fuch a forefight of all poflible 
accidents, and with fuch provifions for the du^ 
execution of it in all cafes, that the law may be 
j^edual to govern and direft thefe accidents, 
A a 4 ;n(l^a4 
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inftead of lying at the mercy of them. Suih a 
law would produce it's cffeA by a certaia moral 
neceffity refulcing from itfelf^ and not by the help 
of any particular conjuncture. We are able to form 
fome general notions of Uws thus perfect : but to 
make them is above humanity. Another of the 
mod conceivable perfedions of a law conQfts in 
the clearnefs and precifion of it's terms : and, evcA 
in this, the greateft legiflators have often failed* 
The terips become equivocal or obfcure, if they 
were not fo originally, by theendeavour^ of thofe 
who fear the law, to elude it ; and of thofe, who^ 
get by their explanations of judgments, to pei^lex 
rtie meaning of it. But that which is ideal per- 
fedtion, not real, among men, will be found, no 
doubt, and ought to be expefted, when God is 
the legiflator. If it is not fo found, all that can be 
faid about marks ^f divinity in any law, that 
pretends to be revealed and enafted by God, is 
mere cant. 

To apply thefe rcfleftions the more ftrongly, it 
will be proper to confidcr the law of Mosis re* 
lativcly to the firft of the perfcftions mentioned, 
as a* law given to the Ifraelitcs alone: and to con^ 
fider, relatively to the fecond, the whole body of 
their law, and their hiftory, which is a fort of com- 
mcntary on their law, not only as given to them, 
but as given to all mankind, for purpoies themofib 
important to their comn^on welfare. If eternal 
wifdom dictated the laws, and infpired thefe hifto- 
naps and prophets, in all their writings, eternal- 

wifdom 
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wifdom knew from the firft all the ufcs they wert 
to ferve in time ; and by confequertce, whether we 
regard the Jewilh economy alone, or that of juda- 
ifm and Chriftianity together, the whole fyftcm of 
Jaw, hiftory, and prophecy, miift be exa^ly pro- 
portioned, as the means to all thefe ends. 

On the firft head, we cannot read the Bible 
without being convinced that no law ever operated 
fo weak and fo uncertain an cfFcft, as the law of 
Moses did. Far from prevailing againft accidents 
and conjundtures, the leaft was fufficient to intcr^ 
rupt the courfe, and to defeat the dcfigns, of itj t<? 
make that people not only negleft the law, but 
ceafc to acknowledge the legiflaton To prevent 
this, was the firft of thefe defigns- and if the fecond 
was, as it was no doubt, and as it is the defign or 
pretence of all hws, to fecurc the happinefs of the 
people, this defign was defeated asfully asthcothcr; 
for the whole hiftory of this people is one continued 
feries of infractions of the law, and of national ca* 
lamities. So that this law, confidered as the par«. 
ticular law of this nation, has proved more inef- 
fectual than any other law, perhaps, that can be 
quoted. If this be afcribed to the hardnefs of heart 
and obftinacy of the people, in order to favc the 
honor of the law, this honor will be little faved, 
and it's divinity ill maintained. This excufe might 
be admitted in the cafe of any human law ; but 
we fpeak here of a law fuppofed to be diftated by 
divine wiidom, which ought, and which would 
'have been aWe, if it had been fuch, to keep 

in 
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Ia a ftate of fubmiffion ta it, and of national pro« 
fperity, even^a people rebellious and obftinate 
enough to break through any other. If it be faid 
-that the law became inefFcdlual by the fault of 
thofe who governed the people, their judges and 
their kings; let it be remembered that thefe judges 
and kings were of God^s appointment, for the 
moft part at leaft ; that he himfelf is faid to 
have been their king during feveral ages ; that his 
' prefence remained amongft them, even after they 
had depofcd him; and that the high-prieft con- ^ 
fulted him, on any emergency, by the Urim.and 
Thummim. Occafional miracles were wrought 
to enforce the law : bpt this was a ftanding miracle 
. that might fcrve both to explain and enforce it, 
by the wifdom and authority pf the Icgiflator, .as 
often as immediate recourfe to him was neccflary. 
Can it be denied that the moft imperltd fyftem 
of human laws would have been rendered effc(5tu4l 
by fuch means as thefe i 

. It may not be amifs here to compare the cffc<9k 
of this law, before the captivity of Babylon, with 
that which it had afterwards. Ten tribes of this 
. chofcn people had been, for their difobedience, 
difperfed, ^nd, we may fay, loft in the eaft, long 
before the reign of Nebuchoponozor. This princ? 
completed the ruin of the whole nation. He burned 
their temple, and their city, and carried the two. 
remaining tribes into captivity. This captivity 14 
faid to have lafted but feventy years: and the Jews, 
had carried ipto it fo little refpe^ for t:heir law, (q 

little 
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little regard to their hiftory, and fo little triift in 
the prophecies, which had been publifhcd both 
before and during this time, that they fcemed tcr 
have forgot them all when Cyrus gave them pcr^ 
miffiofl to rctufn to their country, and to rebuild 
their temple. He did more than give them per- 
miffioO; hegave them encouragement; and among 
iOther inftanccs of it, he reftored the facred veffcls 
ivhich had been taken from them. What happen^! 
fin this great revolution ? Zerobabel gathdrcdt 
with' much trouble, a fmall number of the Jews, 
)vho were willing to return into their own coun- 
try on this great revolution 5 and even thcfe were 
the dregs pf the people. The moft confiderable of 
them, and, among thefe, twenty of the four and 
tiyency orjders of pricfts that had been carried to 
JJabylpn, chpfe rather tp ftay there'than to return 
. to the holy dty, tho that was the place appointed 
by God for their facrificcs, and the moft augqft 
ceremonies of their religion. Fourfcore years in- 
tervened betyreen the return pf ZerIobabel and 
the arrival of Esdras at Jcrufalem. The temple 
^nd the city, probably* had been rebuilt, but the 
jaw cannot be faid to have been reftored. Many 
things, dircdtly cpntpary to it, were pradifqd openly 
^dwitboytfcruple* Thus, for example, not only 
the people, but the Levites and the^pricfts, married 
ftrange women, lyorpen who were not oif their own 
country) Esdras* and Nbhbmiah after him, neg- 
Jpfted nothing to. reftore and prcferve the obfcr^ 
yation of^the law : and for this purpofc they took 
means very different frpm thofc whic^i Mos£s 

had 
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had itifiituted^ an<l naiich more diefluaK. Otie df 
thefe means; and pel-haps the moft efiedtua], was 
^the inflitution of fyns^ogues, which became fo 
' numerous, thatwherever there wctc ten |ew5, it 
is faid, there was a lynagogue. In thefe the law 
was read and explained once every week ; whei^as^ 
it was to be read but once in fcven years, and the 
people were obliged to go up to Jerufalcm to hear 
it, according to the Molaic inftitutton. The con- 
fequencewas, that, notwithftanding fome fchifms,- 
fome apoftafies, and other revolutions which hap* 
pcncd in the church and ftate, the Jews in general 
fignalifed thcmfelves by a greater and more coii- 
fiant attachment to their religion and law« 

Another pcrfeftion of law confifts in the 
clearnefs and precifibn of the terms : and, in tliefe 
j-efpcfts, . we propofc to confidef this body of hifto- 
ty^ of prophecy, and of law, relatively not to the 
Jews alone, but to the reft of the world likewife. 
Now the language^ ia which this law was given, 
and in which we mu^ fuppofc that the hiftorics 
and prophecies were Written, as w<;ll as the law, ^ 
unlds we fuppofc thefe. to have been written in* 
or after, the time of Esbkas, is, the learned fay| 
of aJJ languages the. moil loofe and e<juiv6€il ; 
«nd the ftylc and manner of writing of the facred 
authors, ^hoever they were, or whenever they 
lived, increafe the uncertainty and obfeurity even 
of any ather langMage* How ft^uld it be other- 
wife, when the fame pai&ge may be taken in hifto- 
Tiool^ myftical, literal, and allegorical, fenfcs ; and 

when 
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When thore who writ tHecn khew fo little What 
they writ, that they foretold fomc fwmre, when 
they Imagined they were rddlingftme paft, event ? 
Lord Racok, indeed, fays, that the facred authors 
had a fpectal privilege of rccoi^ding the future, as 
well as the paft, in hiftory. But I fuppofe his 
Icardfhip to h^e been no more in eameft when he 
faid J^s^. thaiv he. was^in writing his chriftian pa^ 
redoxes. To fupply thefe defers, the Jews have 
recourfe to an dfal taw, and chriftians to the de« 
dfionsof couiKils.r Strange methods indeed ! hifto- 
ry nuy esbplainOr control tradition, but it is quite 
abfurd to ekfUittn; or controli'hiftory by tradition. 
CdiiiKjirs wwccbmpoffld of men whofe pretenfions 
to infpiration drferve nothing but our contempt : 
ass^ therefor^, it i$ equally ^bfurd to explain or 
control the^ word of God -by the judgment of 
tbcfemen,.whkhcf in theif ^ afleqiWies, or fepa- 
rately. St. J£Rom complains, in one of his letters*^ 
that they dragged thcr text to favor their particular 
fentimcnts, how repugnant foever to it; But this 
Mxt docs riot-feem to^ want fo much dragging; 
The ambiguity' of it makes it fupple enough j and 
fentiments, the moft contraiy to one another,' are 
equally well fupported by it. If We add to thefe 
eonfideratiofiathat of the infinite number of copies; 
of verfions, andof vcrfions of verfions, which have 
given occafion to naany alterations and intcrpt>«' 
ktipns, that are to be found, without going to^ 
Si^iNOiA, to Hofl«£3, or tathe fanciful author of 
the pre-admiticial fyftend, we muft be, I think, 
• AdPa«U • - : 

con- 
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conyinCcd, that the Bible, which ^c call the wor^ 
of God; is a$ litdc fit, by the manner in whicli it 
has been prcfcrvcd/ to be an uniform foundation 
of univerfal religion, as by the manner in which 
it was writ and firft publifhed to the world* - 

Divines hare their anfwer ready, and I hear^ 
methinks, a great bifliop of your church aflc me* 
with that air of fuperiority to which no man of 
his age had a better claim, whether the authen* 
ticity of thefe books diminiflies, becaufe fomeex-^ 
planatory additions may hav^c been inferted, be* 
caufe fome errors may have flipped by accident 
into the text, pr becaufe the miftakes of copifts 
have given cccofion to various readings ? Shew 
me, fays the right reverent perfon, if you can^^ 
>ny law, any doftrine, any ceremony^ any miracle, 
or any prophecy, that has been added. Are nog 
f 11 the writings of-thc^ofane authors,* whom you 
deiem authentic, come down to you in the &me 
manner as thofeof the holy penmen ? I reply, My 
objeftion and my complaint are, that the manner^ 
in which thefe books were writ, were publifhed^ 
and have been prefcrved, makes it impoffiblc tb do 
tljis. Could we. do k, could we diftinguifli be-, 
tween what is original and what not, the objcdion 
would vanilh, and the complaint ceafe, Buthotb 
will remain in force till then ; • becaufe of the vaft 
difference that there is between the importance of 
thefe and of all other writings. The laws of Pla- 
to, the odes ^f Horace, and the hiftory of Livr* 
may have been corrupted without any illconfe- 

cjuerice 
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qucnce to thofe who read them. But the' fame 
cannot befaid of the laws of Moses, of the pfalm$ 
of David, and of thchiftory of the Old teftament* 

I HAVE been long enough on the defenfive. It 
is time I fhoutd attack in my turn; and (hew yoir 
for what reafons I cannot believe that the penta- 
teuch, and the other books of the Old teftament, 
were writ under a divine infiaence, and have any 
right to be called the word of God. There may 
be fome defers in human laws, Ibmefalfities or 
miftakes in Jiuman hiftories, and yet both of them 
may dcferve^ all the tefpeft and all the credit, 
on the whole, that tlie writings of fallible men 
can defervc. But any one defeft, any one falfity, 
or miftake, is fufficient to fhew the fraud and 
impofture of writings that pretend to contain the 
infallible word of God. Now there ai^e groTs de- 
fefts, and palpable falflioods, in almoft every pa<ye 
of the fcriptures, and the whole tenor of them is 
jEiich, as no man, who acknowledges a fupreme, 
all-pcrfeft Being, can believe to be his word. 
This I muft prove; and when I have * done lo' 
divines may call me theift, or atheift, if they pleafe. 
I fhall not be afhamed of the firft charafteV, and 
Ihall leave them to purge themfelves of one as ab- 
lord as the laft. That the Jews held the unity of 
God is true: and that their father Abraham might 
have learned this doftrine among the Egyptians, 
tho it has. been faid, v^ry fbolilhly, that he acquired 
great wealthby inftrudling that people in philofo^^ 
phy ahd the other fciences, is true likewife s'bik^ 

it 
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it will not follow that he, or his poiterity, adored 

<he true God. There are many paffages in Job, 

in Ifaiah, in the Pfalms, and in other parts oi 

the Old teftamcnt, which give moft fublime ideas 

of the Majefty of the Supreme Being ^ and y^ich 

have been founded, for that reafon^ vtry high* 

B<ut it will not be hard to quote Mahonaetan,.and 

cvw Pagap, writers^, who have fpqke of him with 

as much noblenefs of ftyle, and with aa much 

dignity, as any of thefe : whilft, on the other hand 

it will be eafy to quote m^ny things imputed to 

the Supreme Being by thefe, at leatt as Unworthy 

of him, as any which the Mab?tnetans,. or even the 

moft extravagant of the pagans, invented. Sublime 

cxpreffions concerning the Deity may ferve . to» 

Ihew that the imaginations of thpfe, who ufed 

them, were heated by the cnthufiafrp of poetry 

and devotion : they will riot prove the writers ta 

have been divinely, infpired ; and it will become 

nothing lefs than blafphemy to affert that jhey were 

fo, when they impute, at the fame time, fuch 

things to the Divinity a; would bring. di%rac€ oa 

humanity. 

Iknow^ for lean demonftrate by connefting 
the clearcft and moft diftinft of my real ideas, that 
ihcre is a God, a firft intelligent Caufe of all things, 
whofe infinite wifdoni and power appear evidently 
in all his works, and to whom, therefore, I afcribe, 
ihoft rationally, every other perfcftfon, whether 
conceivable or not concei^ble by me. A book is 
pjit imp my hands, which is, I am told, and have 
z been 
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ioSMft^iidami} Whtft, ll^ntmiMf^tifi by qtf^, 

vfiailiogiate >thc fiopr^vaft Sms* fMMf t^^iQ^e 
rood fttmt»¥ic«^Aflm9Aftr^tii;.v. Thf .^fe^Qf «£fH¥, 

ol^bbsthres <«o-^(ftiMi)peitft)as;im!ioa« g04b(ild» 

-ddfttiifiiiyi69cc»pttiMC:flf« <lb«ol9gyinw<h)qiQr^.flno- 

3rtiew.«hian Am. ■■ - ' 

.'dGodv a0dtby:a:rqf^i^diin^ia«»«t)fiom-M'4ia^e 
(tnofe xcpagiiane >,lrAtvi;>itii&..>Yihole^!t9 -d«oipln- 

; jKi;ttCTfr<inble.ii][9dedibr^inical ttnJitJOQV.Mwn 

-xih^jnaeacaad onDfiuoaUfjwdiwms:: t<tl>erOi0ie 

'j Vol. V. B b igno- 
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ignorancedf nature, phyficat^d morale thefattJe 
irrevereht t6nceptionsof the Supreme Being, pNi- 
vail in botbi Mosss, they fay, was divinely in- 
fpired : and yet Moses was as ignorant of thetrue 
fyftem of the univerfe, as any of the pe(^le of his . 
age. I need not defcend into particulars to flicl^ 

< this ^orahce. To evade the obje&ion drawn from 
it, we are told that he conformed himlclf to that 
of the people* He did not write to inftruft the 
Ifradites in natural philofophy, but to imprint 
ftrongly on their minds a Mief of one God, the 
creator of all things. ' Was it neeeflary to that 
purpofe that he)(hould explain to cheih the coper- 
nican fyftem i No moft certainly. But it was not 
necefiary to this purpofe,^ neither^ that he Ihould 
give them an abfurd acGOunt^ fincehe thought fit 
togifethemone, of the creation of our phyfical^ 
atad, we may fay, of our moval, fyftem« It was not 
neceflary^he ^ould tell thcm^ ter Mftaooe, that 
light was treated, and the diftin&ioa of night and 

. day, ofevening and mofniog,rwere made Ijefore 
fjiefun, the moon, and the ftars, which were ^^fet 
^ in die firmament of heaven to divide the day 
^ from the night, and to be for figns and for iea« 
<( fens, and for days and for years.'* ]t was not 
necefiary that he ihould tell them, how this moral 
fyften) was deftroyed by the wiles of a lerpent^ 
and by the eating of an apple, almoft as foon as 
it began, againft the id teotion, as well as command, 

' ' of the Creator. Befides, Mosis miift be c^mfidered 

> as appointed and infpired by\God to wiite^ not 

only for his own age^ but &r all futuineages ; for 

2 - the 
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.thc^.ttioft enlightened as well as for the moft igno- 
rant : in which cafe, ihdt his hiftory hiight anTwer 
all the defigris of eternal wifdom, it (hould have 
been proportioned to the ignorance bjf the Ifraelites, 
as little able to underftand one fyftem of philofo** 
phy as another, without giving fo much reafon to 
people, betttr informed, to believe him as ignorant 
as any unirifpired pcrfon coXild be. 

If the ighbranoeahd the errors, which betray 
themfelves very gfofsiy in the writings afcribed to 
Moses, make it impoflible to 'believe foch ati 
author divinely infpired; theeonfufed,inconfiftent, 
and unworthy notions of a Supreme Being, which 
appear \ti hk Writings, (hew very evidently that 
the true God was unknown to him. He acknow- 
ledged but one God, and the people were forbid 
to worlhip any other. But then he put this one 
God to as many and as unworthy ufes, in the fer- 
vice of man, as the heathen put their many gods, 
of difierent ofders : and he was, therefore, in this 
rcfpeft more inconfiftent than they were. The 
God of Moses xreateis the World, makes man, and 
fepcnts of it immediately, for a reafon which he 
might have prevented by a little left indulgence to, 
what is called, free will. As foon as this indulgent 
had given an Opportunity to the ferpent to tempt 
£vE, aiid to Eve to tempt Adam, who would 
have known the nature of ferpents better, fincc 
he had juft ^iv'en to all animals the names that 
Were prober to them ; in fhort, as foon as they 
had cat ij^t fprbidden apple, and were fallen, they 
B b 2; • hearcj 
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heard the voice of God, who was walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day. !He condenfined 
them for their difobedience : he curfed the earth, 
for their fakes, and the terpent above allbtfter 
beafts* .. Their eyes were then opened, theyVnew 
that they we'rq. naked, and the^^ iriade themlelves 
* aprorfs of fig-T|eayes^ which ferved to cover ithcir 
nudity, till God made theni cbats of ikihs for that 
. purpofc^ and then drove them, out of paradife. 
. Thus death a^ J(in entered into the worid, and 
the crimp of thi3 unt(ap>py pair Was punifhed. in 
their whole p'ofterity, Thii flrange ftory, to trifeffng 
* and fo ferious,. ^hd wherein God is macJc' a pnn- 
.Jcipal ador with the fcrpent and At) am and *yE, 
.has given, occafion to miich filly pains that h^aVe 
been taken both by Jews, and Chriftians, Vo Icuen 
the abfurdfty oflt, if that WerepolTible. Siiiee it is 
impoffible, fenie have attempted to explain flic 
whole allegoricklly 5 and itmay hot' feem impro- 
bable that thi^ allegory had' been invented, *ampng 
other Egyptian myfteries, to fignify 'tlie"int?o- 
duftion of phyfical and moral evu into the \^brid> 
. !by the fapit or man, and againft the dcfign pf'Gtid. 
^ .This however cannot be admittedly cKrittiahs ; 
ibrifitwas, what would become of" that fshious 
text whereon the doArine of our redemptioiris 
\ fbunded ? The whole therefore tnuft be uh&rftobd 
. literally : and in that cafe .the God'wiio ipide^c 
. world aivi man, that is the Supreme JSeihg. is' (he 
fame God who walks in'tfie garden (b enjoy^t^c 
. cool, ot the evening, who' tries this.f4JbQii5*'wi^^^^ 
, and infults our iirft parents by irony Wd falrcafm. 
♦ ' Thus 
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Thus again, and to fliew in aijoAer inftance 
what incorififtcncy, as' well as abfurdit/, Moses 
imputed to his one God, let us obferve that he 
makes this God repent a fecond time that he had 
made man on the earth, becaufe '* he alfo was 
V flelh, every imagination of his heart was evil, 
^ and all flefli had corrupted his way/* For this 
reafon he refolved to drown the whple world, and 
every living creature in it, except one man, called 
^foAH, his family, and as many birds^ and beafts> 
and crcieping things, as was ncceflary fo rcplenilh 
the earth. This refolution taken, the God of Mo- 
ses orders N'oAH to build an ark, or qlumfy cheft, 
in the faftiion arid ui the proportions Ihe prefcribes 
very minutely. This done, he crowds all the living 
creatures he ihterided'to fave, inen,' and birds, and 
beafts^ ah^ irifcfts, into the arjcj thp great fcholarg 
pretend to Ihew, by a fair calculation, that far from 
being crowded, there was ample room fpr th^m all 
in it. As foon as .they were in, God Ihuf the door 
tipori Siem, the deluge began, and had it's full 
cffeA,^ When it was bv^r, and as foon as God 
fhielled the fweet favqr of i burfit-ofFering on the 
altef KoAH had erefted, he repented again, and 
j-efolved not to curfe the ground" any more for 
man^s^Take, nor for a reafon ' which would have 
hindered him from doing it at all, tho he' had 
done it twice already. He eftabli/hed' a covenant 
With Noah,' with his fons, ^nd with their poftericy \ 
and that he niight remember this covenant, be- 
tWicen hirrt and' i:he earth, or every living creature 
B'b 3 upon 
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wpon the earth, which he had promifcd to drown 
np more, he declares to them the mftitutio(j of 4 
rain-bow, dcfigned to put Wiin in mind 0f his 
promife, whenever he fhould bring a cloud over 
the earth. 

Abraham descended from Noah by Shbm^ an4 
God made a new covenant with him and his po- 
fterity. The Supreme Being; condcfcended to be 
the tutelary God of Abraham, Isaac, an^ Jacob, 
and under this charafter he afted a part, which a 
fenfible heathen, not tranfported by prcfumptuous 
notions of his own importance,' nor by the impu- 
dence 6f cnthufiafm, would have thought too 
mean and too low for any of hi^ inferior gods or 
demons. The whole hiitory, fropi Noah to Abra- 
HAM, and from Abraham to the expd^ js a ferie^ 
of talcs, that would appear fit to amufe c|iiidrcn 
alone, if they were found in any other book, thq 
they fervid two great purpofcs of pride and actir 
bition among an ignorant and barbarous people, 
They ferved to give Jacob th? preference, oyer ^ 
much better man, over his brother Esav. fie ac- 
quired indeed this birth-right^ and the prior blet 
fing of a doating father, by a n)oft iofampu^ fraud : 
but the fraud was fuflicicnt,cveQ in the eyeof God', 
to give the defcendants of th^ ypungcjr brother, the 
Ifraelites, an entire preference over the defccnd, 
ants of the elder brother, the Edomitcs, and ?o 
fcrt the former in the place of his f^vprite people. 
Jhe fame tales ferved the ambition, as well as the 
pride, of the former, wiip claimed, on their authol 

rity. 
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ritjr, as the legitimate offspring of* Abraham/ a 
light to the land of Canaan, 'which God h»cl given 
to Abraham, ,9nd to all the glorious promifcs 
which h? had made to that patriarch. The other 
nations of ^e earth were plunged in idolatry ; 
God left them in it ; he negleAed them, and 
thought it enough to preferve the knowledge of 
himfclf and the purity of his worlhip inPaleftine:' 
for which purpofe he gave a particular law, as 
well as the country of the Canaanttes, to the If- 
raelites. If we confider his laws, as means of pre- 
fcrving monc^theifm, and the purity of worfliip^ 
in oppofition to polytheifm and fuperftition, wc 
fliall find thajt no means could be worfe'propor* 
ttoned to this end. If wc confider the manner, in 
which this people was condufbed, by God himieU; 
out of Egypt mto the prbmifed land ; how they 
acquired the poflefiTion of it, by his immediate af« 
fif^ance, and by the execution of hisrordeti^, fig*, 
nified to their leaders; we fliall find that nothing 
can be conceived more unworthy of an all-perfeft 
Being. In order to preferve the purity of his 
worfhip, he prefcribes to th^m a multitude of rites 
' and ceremonieis, founded in the fuperftitions' of 
Egypt, from which they were to be weaned,* or 
in fome analogy to them. He fucceeded aecord-. 
ingly; Tlrcjr were never weaned entirely from aH 
thefe fuperftitions : and the' great merit of the law 
of MpsES was teaching the people to adO#ie one 
God much as the idolatrous nations adored feveraL 
This may bbf called fant^Bfying pagan ric^^s and 
irerempnies^i^^theological langu^ ; but it is pro* 
* * faning 
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aSMH t^A^fftAPAV <>fi%;l<»qd qt.C^p^V^ ijeof- 
iftd^j^,. W)fJ» gPftd M»cir PK>ii}i%5 ?|rit}i,t||c pcoplp 

aWffl«F»nwi t"ffb»f .*ff fixpetUf if»» .?fi?juj^ Ata- 
*®Air?«fi ft* fWeJliW ?^"«^ w^jf) ^oke in ^he 

^ {pif^^ tp> H# ^f\^ Jji^g yf P«)f-^ ,11^ pbe he,«^t of 

rj,--, .•;•■••.•';,•/ ;;!.w .1 •.••,•;■.■.•■•>. ■ ■ ; 

»d,tti«iwn«dnaiTffljjK<V«r r Jm^PMc^'^^l^^ 

W*eft3f» laid j|^.thjJiPilliflg5g^c,, ^4 thejoog 

, a ' * tentioh. 
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■ iifererVe's'foitib'attefe'don to «frftfftte-i^ifiAft'rt;'¥he 
' men who j^iftli^fuelt 6hfcfilfe,ijJ?i^Sven«Ht^otf^^ 
■• • a*a 'fl^ahy '6t!hM, ' ^Mdh ttn^ficTte-ttted mtA'ihe 

. ''hittft hiVtVeiy^U'Wearti/as'Wai WhtdHS-, "afta>he, 
Who impiitts thbte to ^e SbjfyWfiSfc'' Being, *• i^wiHe 

* ■ •" Iris VAiV,iirtri^*ff*Jr,'- ilj WritlWg'-td-yftb.J'ttat 
• ' I fhotld dwdPuBdh the- ft^ -tWeblogiCal'Attlakbs, 

•'that afe cm^%W'fo^ tJverlfflfch 6b^mmti3ii 
' liHvfe'bfceniiiftti ^liift 'ffic IJbokS^df Mbsls-'^aid 
' ilhi o^her tfobJfc prthe=65d tcffaiihehr. llW'ttibfl: 
■' abiiiM iHfn^sthfey'cbntkfrikre tiiiftdi'-feiiiAhrtb, 
' -|V^silild'fSiurt$; i!ht)4h€y irsiVe'nb'hrtJre^iftfetilon 

^tb tlie'tHrn^s'faia W be 'typfffifea'anafigrtffied*/ 

''tH«fai',^Harit& kfiy'ihmg that'i)affis'iK4iV in I*rtlhfce. 

■-'dtHettrdf YhVYkthe kiiid tire' eSled alfeg<*fcs, 

' krtd iarfefeXpliiiitli/'nbif'By ^hfc book 'Witc*ih! *ey 

iite'fotifid, biit "bj^ 'foriiij feWifftrt tcitaftheiifwy^on 
vtJitm.'ISiflfihcttiiMS'dhe bfdfeftiftJIWgbry i^'i4\*i'ltd, 
■■^kn'a tftiil^sf'ftla^rt' mtfctiiWRjlves'are aflftSrtWt^be 
':>iJle'gbricSi'fti'bi'&W tfa'^ftkbHIh- li^oh t**eiii; fifch 
-" 'doftrHl^S ^as-'iyh^thedlojgJdil'fcypothefes j^ rhatay 

^feramples bfVJi^hfdh ta^'be 'fbbhd -irt'ttc WriWSgs 

'■' 'ploy, M^tiitA IHttwifr, 'If that of ttiyfter^i-wHbn 
"thift^,-Aatft!ind m flat-c'bntradiftion to'5Ml<t>«i. 
' Vtee atmb\jtBi, 'ahtf'thiat'canrbe'iWithcr'd^tifed 
'iiy 'allegory, nof Ibftehtd ;by';knafogy, -^are Mifged 
. "aj^ainit tlfchi; 'When'a'iheift' ftcs nothing fcpMg- 

nant 
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nant to the wifdotn and power, or any other attfu 
. buces, of a fupreme, all*perfc6k Being, in the works 
of God, and therefore thinks himfe^f juftified in 
rqefting the impiety c^ thofc who would impofe 
on him, as the word of God, a book which contains 
fcarce any thing that is not fo, the divine' has re^ 
courfe to exclamation* Reftrain your profane te^ 
merity, he cries* The wifdom of God is not like 
the wifdom of man, nor the juftice of God like the 
juftice of man : and who art thou, .O man I who 
. prefumeft to found, the depths of either P Thers is 
fomeching fo impudent, as well as abfurd, in this 
proceeding, that, common as it is, one can fee no 
example of it without furprile : for what can any 
man mean, who infifts that I fliould receive thele 
books, as the word of God, on account of the 
evident marks of a divme original which he pre-» 
tends to (hew me in them, and then ftops me in 
this examination, by afluming the very thing that 
IS in queftion ? There are many appearances, no 
doubt, in the phyfical and nooral fyftems, which 
may pafs for myfteries becaufe, we cannot fully 
comprehend them ; but there is nothing in either 
of thefe^ repugnant to any excellency which we 
ought to attribute to the Supreme Being. We 
coofefs our ignorance ; but we do not therefore 
call in queftion the divine attributes, nor diibelieve 
thefe fyftems to be his work, nor the law of nature^ 
to be his law. Had we the fame certainty that the 
jewiih fcriptures were his word, we might reafon 
in the fame manner about them. But we canAot 
believe, them to be his word, tho we know that 

the 
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the phyfical and moral fyftems arc his works, whilft 
we find in them fuch repugnancies to the nature 
of an all-perfed: being ; not myfteries, but ab- 
furdities ; not things incomprehenfible, but things 
that imply^ manifeftly, contradiction with his na« 
ture. They imply it fo ftrongly, that if we be- 
lieve in Mosfis and his God, we* cannot believe ia 
that God whom our reafon (hews us ; nay, we 
muft believe againft knowledge, and oppofe the 
authority of jewifh traditions todemonftration. 

Herb will I conclude, having faid enough, I 
think, to fliew that the beginning of the world is 
fufficiently proved by the univerfality of tradidon; 
that the teftimony of Moses cannot be reputed an 
hiftorical teftimony, if we give no more credit to 
him than we fliould give to any other hiftorian ^ 
and that we cannot admit his teftimony for di- 
vine without abfurdity and blafphemy. 



The end of the Fifth volume. 
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